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The year just closed has beea one of marked edacational progress ia the 
State. " 

The short crop of 1883, and the general business depression following in the 
succeeding year, haye caused every tax-payer to feel the stringency of the 
times ; but, notwithstanding the depression in money matters, the schools haye 
been liberally provided for, and there seems to have been no abatement in 
educational work. The reputation which our State has gained in educational 
affairs should lead every citisen to take pride in the commonwealth in which 
he lives. The rural schools of the country districts, the graded and high 
schools in our cities and villages, and our colleges and University, all attest 
the intelligence of those who laid the foundations of our educational system 
and the liberality of those who have contributed to its support. 

The opportunities for a scholastic training are not the only advantages 
afforded for an education. The public libraries that are found in so many of 
our townships, school districts, cities, and villages, provide a means of general 
culture for all classes of citizens. The number of these is constantly being 
increased, and thousands of volumes are yearly added thereto. With so many 
advantages so freely offered, there is no reason why the citizens of our State 
should not become a reading and a thinking people ; and we have just cause 
to expect that the growth of cultivated intelligence within her borders will 
beget a like growth in the industry and integrity of her inhabitants. 

A public school system is a creature of growth and improvement The early 
educators did wisely and well in laying the plans for the building up of popular 
education in the State, but the changes which half a century has brought 
about in the conditions of society and in every branch of human industry, have 
necessitated corresponding changes in the school work which is to prepare the 
child for respectable and self-supporting citizenship. The common school 
education of a hundred years ago, though it may have been all that was 
demanded then, would to-day be an inadequate equipment for the person who 
expects to cope successfully with his fellow citizens in public or private life. 
Hence, old laws have to be Amended, and new ones enacted concerning the 
support and management of our public schools. 

It is not my purpose in this report to discuss at length the needed changes 
in our school laws. These changes were fully considered in my last report, 
and I would here again call the reader's attention to the subjects presented in 
the report of 1883, and ask his careful consideration of the same. 

EXAHINATIOKB BT GOUKTY BOABDS. 

In accordance with a strong feeling favoring the issuing of uniform sets of 
questions by the State Board of Education for use in the county examinations, 
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CHAPTER III, SECTION 16. 
(§ 42), Pago 18. Amended by Act No. 93. Takes effect September 7, 1883. 

Sec. 15. The district board shall specify the studies to be pursued in the schools 
of the district: Provided always^ That provision shall be made for instructing all 
pupils in every school in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics fi;enerally, upon the human 
system: Provided farther. That the text-books usecT in giving the foregoing 
instruction shall have received the Joint approval of the State Board of Education 
and State Board of Health. The said district board shall prescribe the text-books 
to be used, which shall be uniform in each subject that may be taught, but text- 
books once adopted under the provisions of this act shall not be changed within fiye 
years except by the consent of a majority of the qualified voters of the district 
present at an annual meeting. Each school board making a selection of text-books 
under this act shall make a record thereof in their proceedings. 

CHAPTER XII, SECTION 4. 

(§ 128), Page 39. Amended by Act No. 93. Takes effect September 7, 1883. 

Sec. 4. The board of school examiners shall grant certificates to teachers In such 
form as the Superintendent of Public Instruction shall prescribe, licensing as teach- 
ors all persons who on thorough and full examination shall be found qualified in 
respect to good moral character, learninfi^, and ability to Instruct and govern a 
school; but no certificate shall be granted to any person who shall not pass a satis- 
factory examination in orthography, reading, writing, grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, theory and art of teaching. United States history, and civil government, 
and after September first, eighteen hundred and eighty-four. In physiology and 
hygiene with particular reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system. All certificates shall be signed by the secretary 
aud chairman of said board. 

These amendments took effect Sept. 7> 1883, but it will be seen that teach- 
ers were not required to pass an examination upon the subject of physiology 
* until Sept. 1, 1884; hence the snbject seems not to have been introdaced into 
the ungraded schools very extensively pre^ions to the last named date. What 
has been done during the present school year with reference to the introduc- 
tion of the teaching of temperance in the schools can not yet be determined. 
^For the school year ending September I, 1883, six hundred and fifty-three 
schools were reported to this department as giving instruction in physiology. 
^IPox the year ending September 1, 18S4, eight hundred and nineteen were 
returned as giving such instruction, an increase of 20 per cent, for the year. 
There is no doubt that this increase is largely due to the existence of the law 
-above referred to, and to the deep interest that temperance workers are taking 
in the inculcating of right principles of sobriety and integrity in the minds of 
the children who attend our schools. I have no doubt that the present year 
will show a greater increase in the number of schools giving instruction in this 
«flubject than the year previous. 

The friends of the cause of temperance, more especially the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, are earnest workers in urging forward this means of 
reform, and many of them are actively engaged in seeing that the provisions 
of the law upon this point are carried out. This Department is in receipt of 
many letters from this class of workers, asking as to the intent and scope of 
the law upon this subject. While it has been our purpose to liberally interpret 
the law, and to give every encouragement for its proper enforcement, yet it has 
been necessary, in a few cases, to advise caution on the part of those whose 
.zeal and over-earnestness were likely to magnify the intent of the statute, and 
to enforce its provisions so rigidly as to beget an opposition that would inter- 
^fere with its observance and destroy its efficiency. The law says that 
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^' provisioQ shall be made for instracting all papils ia every school ia physi- 
ology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
>etimalant8, and narcotics generally, upon the human system." This has been 
interpreted by some to mean that every pupil in every grade must be taught 
this subject, which means that every pupil should study physiology during his 
entire school life. It has also been urged that oral instruction would not do, 
but that each pupil must receive instruction from a text-book. 

Such a rendering of the law would necessitate the placing of a text-book on 
this subject in the hands of the pupil immediately upon his entering school, 
regardless of his inability to read or use a book to advantage; and it would 
•compel students in our graded schools to pursue the study twelve years, provid- 
ing they remained in school that length of time. The pupil's instruction in 
the earlier stages of his school life must necessarily be largely oral in all 
branches. Text-book work can bo taken up to advantage only as he advances 
in the course. / 

The district boards have made provisions for the teaching«of physiology to 
"all pupils in every school" when the course of study in every school specifies 
this as one of the branches to be taught. The fact that the pupil leaves 
school before he reaches this study as placed in the established course of 
studies, does not prove that provision has not been made for instructing him 
in this subject, nor does it shift the responsibility of his not receiving such 
instruction from himself to the district board. These are the constructions 
that have been given to the law by this Department in answer to correspon- 
dence upon this subject, and they are concurred in by the author of the bill 
that became the law. 

In my opinion the enactment of this law is a step in the right direction. 
The common school is the nursery in which the child is prepared for intelligent 
{nanhood or womanhood. It is a potent agent in elevating the condition of a 
free people and protecting their liberties. A re:isonable interpretation of this 
statute, and a judicious administration of its provisions, may render it an 
effective means in saving the young from vice and crime, and directing them 
into the ways of virtue and usefulness. 

The books to be used for instruction in this subject must receive the joint 
approval of the State Board of Health and the State Board of Education. In 
accordance with the legal requirements, the following named books received 
the approval of the above named boards, July b, 1884 : 

Hutchinson's Physiology and Hygiene, and his Laws of Health; Steele's 
Hygienic Physiology, and the abridged edition ; The Eclectic Physiology, by 
Eli F. Brown; The Human Body, by Martin; Physiology, Hygiene, and 
l^arcotics, by Mills; Lessons on the Human Body, by Brand; Physiology and 
Hygiene, by K. T. Brown. These books have been recently revised, and 
arranged with special reference to the teaching of the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics. The list embraces books suitable for the 
various grades of Uie public schools, including rural, graded and high schools. 

High Schools. 

The facts in the following tables are set forth for the second time in the 
reports from this Department. They were received and published in answer to 
occasional and unjust criticisms upon the sphere and work of the public high 
schools. The figures do not materially change the conclusions reached in my 
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last annual report, but the number of schools reporting are about twice the 
number of those that reported last year; and it is fair to conclude that similar 
reports from all the high schools of the State would show substantially the 
same results. It seems that but one conclusion can be drawn from these 
figures: that the high schools occupy an important field of educational labor, 
and are doing a valuable work ; that they provide a fairly liberal education to 
many young men and women, who could not be thus educated were not these 
schools supported at public expense; and that those who graduate from them, 
instead of being unfitted for life's work, usually engage in honorable occupa- 
tions and become self-reliant and self-supporting citizens. 
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Teacher's Contract. 

This department is called upon to render a great many opinions each year 
in answer to questions growing oat of the quite common practice of teachers 
engaging in school work without a written contract. A teacher may conduce 
a school and collect pay for the time taught, without a written contract, but 
he is subject to a great many perple.\ities that may arise, and his services may 
be dispensed with at any time. 

Another common practice that frequently occasions trouble with teachers 
and school authorities, is the custom of securing the consent to and signing of 
the contract from each school trustee without the authority of the school 
board. Such a contract has no binding force. To make a contract with a 
teacher valid it must be authorized by the board at a regularly called meeting, 
of which every member should have due and timely notice. After the board 
has directed the employment of a teacher, the signatures of any two members 
of the board in an ungraded district are sufficient to render a contract valid. 
No contract is valid when made with a person who has no certificate of quali- 
fication to teach in force at the time cf making the contract, and the yalidity 
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of a contraot ceases at the expiration of a certificate, either by limitation, 
aunnlment, or revocation, unless the latter be immediately renewed. 

It is quite customary in graded school districts, and in some ungraded dis- 
tricts, for school boards to employ teachers for the succeeding school year. 
Objection has occasionally been made to this Department, on the ground that 
a portion of the members retire at the end of each year and that such action 
by the ''old" board could not be binding upon the board as organized with 
the new members. Under the law a school board is considered a perpetual 
and the same body, though its membership may change. It has been hold 
that a school board may employ a teacher for the succeeding school year, and 
that a contract with such teacher is valid for the time specified in it, not 
exceeding one year. The law is silent as to the length of time for which a 
contract may be drawn with a teacher, and in some cases such time would be 
modified by special laws or by established customs of districts. In the schools 
of some of the larger cities it is customary to employ teachers for a longer 
period than a year, and there is no doubt a court of justice would hold that a 
contract in such cases might be legally drawn for a period of more than one year. 
It is my opinion that, as a rule, in any district, a contract might be drawn with a 
teacher that would be valid until the terms of a majority of the officers expired 
who* were members of the board at the time of authorizing the making of the 
contract. 

To specify in a contract that a person is to teach a certain number of days, 
or that no holidays are to be allowed, does not compel the teacher to teach on 
those holidays nor to forfeit his pay if school is not taught, should those days 
occur upon days of the week that school is regularly in session. 

The contract should specify the time for beginning school; tho number of 
months to be taught; the amount of wages, the time for making payments; 
.the privilege to terminate the contract by either party, upon giving a certain 
number of days' notice; the performing of janitor's services, if that is 
expected ; and such other items as would avoid difficulties and lead to a better 
understanding of the work to be performed both by the teacher and tho school 
board. The contract should also be in duplicate and each party to it should 
have a copy of the same. 

Educatiokal Exhibit at the Cottok Exposition, New Orleans. 

In compliance with a request from the Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education at Washington, I prepared a State educational exhibit for the 
World's Cotton and Centennial Exposition at New Orleans. 

It was late in the season when notice was received that educational work was 
desired, and the time was too short to have pupils' work prepared in the public 
schools. This caused no great rescret, as it is a common belief that such 
exhibits do not generally furnish a means for making a just comparison of the 
work done in different schools. 

With sufficient time for preparation, large quantities of school work could 
have been secured, but the general impression among the educators of the 
State was that such work, arranged for a special purpose, furnished abundant 
material for filling up the alcoves of the exposition, but that it did not show 
the intellectual advancement and every-day work of the school. Kindergarten 
work and numberless volumes of examination papers usually occupy large 
portions of the space given to educational exhibits at national expositions, but 
finch work seldom receives more than passing notice, and should it be closely 
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scrutinized it would not properly indicate the training and accomplishmentB 
of those performing it. I am aware that it has become quite customary to 
make educational exhibits by the means stated above, but I am also aware that 
I am not alone in my opinion in saying that it often mi.srepresent8 the actual, 
daily work of the schools. Learning that such a feeling was prevalent among 
the school-men of the State, it was deemed advisable not to make any special 
effort to exhibit pupils' work at New Orleans. 

In this connection, I would state that a largo amount of pupils' work of 
various kinds was exhibited at Now Orleans from the public schools of Grand 
Rapids; but it was not matter prepared for the occasion, but such as had 
accumulated from the regular work and examination of pupils during the 
year. 

The State educational exhibit was designed to show what Michigan has 
done and is doing as a State to educate and better the condition of her citizens. 
For this purpose six mural charts were prepared on drawing paper, three by 
four feet, and properly framed. Two of these charts, in colors, were reduced 
and engraved, and they are bound in this report in the following pages and 
explain themselves. The other four were maps of the State. No. I. gives by 
counties the date of organization, entire population, school population, school 
enrollment, and sittings in school houses, also marginal tables with the same 
and a few additional facts for the last ten yeara. No. II. gives by counties 
the value of school property, school income, school expenditures and wages of 
teachers, with marginal summaries and tables of these and additional facts 
concerning receipts and expenditures for the last ten years. No. III. shows 
the distribution and location of the primary schools in the counties, and by 
colors indicates the character of each building constructed : frame, buck, 
stone, or log. A summary of the same is given by counties in the margin. 
No. IV. shows by counties the number and location of the graded village and 
city schools, the distribution of the township and district libraries, and by 
appropriate characters and colors the location of the State institutions — educa- 
tional, penal, and charitable — the denominational colleges and the incorporated 
schools. In the margin are given statistical tables for the village and city 
schools of each county, showing population, school census, enrollment, length 
of school, sittings, number of teachers, teachers' wages, receipts, and expendi- 
tures. 

The exhibit consisted further of photographic views of all the State institu- 
tions, colleges, chartered institutions of learning, and a few of the public high 
and graded school buildings. These were framed in groups, and in connection 
with each institution was placed a tablet giving the date of organization, first 
cost, present valuation, annual running expenses, sources of income, entrance 
and tuition fees, total and present attendance, number of graduates, method 
of management, number of instructors and employes, board of control, etc., 
etc 

It IS expected that the exhibit will be returned to the State and be placed in 
the Department of Education at Lansing when the exposition closes. 

Supreme Gouut Decisions. 

No decisions from the Supreme Court are published in this volume. It has 
been customary to embody in the reports from this Department the findings of 
the Supreme Court during the year upon all questions pertaining to the school 
law. But no litigation upon school matters came before the Supreme Court for 
the year 1884, hence the absence of judicial decisions in this report. 
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Legislation. 

In the report from this Department foe 1883 were discussed at some 
length several sabjects upon which legislation was recommended. Since that 
time I have seen no reason for changing my opinions as expressed in those dis- 
cussions. Wishing again to call attention to desirable changes in our school 
laws, I embody hero the suggestions made concerning legislation in my last 
report, and for full discussion of the subjects I refer you to the same report : 

1. The township should be made the district unit for the management of local 
school affairs. 

2. The laws should be so amended as to facilitate the grading of work in country 
schools. ^ 

3. Uniformity of text-books in the schools is demanded. Township uniformity is 
the most practicable plan, and is best accomplished by the district furnishing the 
books. 

4. Better supervision of the schools is needed. This should be under the control 
of and largely conducted by the secretary of the county board of examiners. 

5. The compulsory school law should be made more effective. The distribution of 
the primary school interest fund on the basis of percentage of attendance, under 
proper restrictions, would be a potent agent in securing school attendance. 

C. More stringent measures should be enacted to induce all school officers and 
teachers to a strict observance of the laws concerning their official duties. Especi- 
ally as relates to making reports, employing teachers, and disbursing school funds. 
A forfeiture of primary school interest money or a portion of salary, for a non-com- 
pliance with the requirements of the laws, would help to secure their enforcement. 

7. No provision is made for defraying the necessary expenses of visitors who are 
appointed to visit the educational institutions of the SState and to report their 
workings. I would advise that the State provide for the necessary expenses of these 
persons while performing their duties as members of these visiting boards. 

The subject of the township district was discussed quite fully at the last 
meeting of the State Teachers' Association, and a committee of three was 
appointed to look after school legislation at the coming session of the Legis- 
ture. By the authority of the committee, the following circular was arranged 
and placed in the hands of legislators and distributed throughout the State 
for the purpose of disseminating knowledge and getting an expression of public 
opinion upon this important subject. A bill to be brought before the Legisla- 
ture was also embodied in the circular: 

School Legislation. 

Township District System, 

The undersigned committee, appointed by the State Teachers* Association to con- 
sider needed school legislation, would respectfully call your attention to the following 
circular and summary of Senate bill, File No. 69 : 

The committee would be pleased to receive expression concerning such proposed 
legislation from those persons or organizations to whom this circular may be sent. 
Communications may be addressed to the chairman of the committee, D. Howell, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

There is no question connected with our school system that demands more thought- 
ful consideration than the subject of township organization. The defects of our 
present separate, independent school districts are very generally conceded, and, with 
a view to removing these difficulties, a bill is now pending in the Legislature pro- 
viding for the establishment of township school districts. That there may be a 
more general understanding of the changes contemplated by this bill, and of the 
reasons that have led to its preparation and introduction in the Legislature, it has 
been deemed best to embody its leading provisions in circular form, together with 
the opinions of various State Superintendents, and other educators, upon the system 
that is sought to be adopted in this State. 

The essential features of the present bill were embodied in a bill which was intro- 
duced in the Legislature of 1861, and it is reported that the measure was earnestly 
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supported in both houses, but owiii); to the pressure of other legislation, it was 
passed as part of the unfinished business of the session. 

Experience has demonstrated the inefficiency of the present district system, and 
to-day the sentiment of educators of the country is almost universally favorable to 
the township system. As showing the opinions of educators upon this subject, the 
following extracts from the reports of the Superintendents of Public Instruction of 
several ^)tates are hero given. Wherever the system has been tried, it is most 
unqualifiedly conrmended; and, almost without exception, in those States that are 
worlcing under the old district system, the sentiment of those most interested in 
educational work is in favor of malcin|^ the civil township the school district. 

In the following States the township system is in vogue, either fully or in a modi- 
fied form; and in those States where the management of the schools is divided 
between the district and township ofilcers, the adoption of the township system in 
its entirety is recommended: Indiana, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Maine, New Hampshire, Alabama, Wisconsin, Bhode Island, Dakota, Vermont. 

The school system of the States named below is organized and maintained on the 
district plan, and the Superintendent of each State strongly recommends the town- 
ship system: Ohio, New York. Illinois, New Jerse}', Minnesota, Arkansas, New 
Hampshire, Kansas, Michigan. 

The following extracts from reports of the above mentioned States show the 
unanimity of sentiment on this question: 

Nassachusetta.'-The Board of Education in their report for 1881-2 say: ''Wher- 
ever, during the last thirty years, the districts have been abolished, it has been 
found that fewer school-houses, in proportion to the population are needed; a better 
classification of pupils is secured; and a more even distribution of good school 
acommodations and Well-qualified teachers is given to the towns. A more just 
expenditure ot money, and a more economical administration of the schools in every 
way, have been the invariable results of the town instead of the district system. 
By the abolition of the district system the small towns, and the small districts, with 
few pupils, have always received the greatest benefits.^' 

Rhode Island.— In his report for 1S84, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
says: '* The legislation of the two sessions of the General Assembly in 1SS4 was 
marked by a very decided tendency towards the establishment of the town system 
in place of the district system." " The whole tendency of this legislation, it will be 
seen at once, is in the direction of the enlargement of the powers of the town com- 
mittee, and the decrease of those of the district. The discussions of the past few years 
have turned the minds of thoughtful persons and those interested in schools in this 
direction, and those who examine into the subject, almost without exception, come 
to the conclusion that it is a mistake to maintain a system that has so much to con- 
demn it and so little to commend it.'^ 

Minnesota. — ^Our common schools are seriously hampered by our plan of dividing 
the State into nearly 5,000 sub-divisions called districts, and placing them under the 
control of 15,000 difierent persons as officers. The districts are made and continually 
changed, as individual or selfish interests prompt, and often at the sacrifice of tho 
general welfare. The multitude of officers vastly increases tlie chances of inefficiency 
and error, and local selfish considerations prevent uniformity and system. The rem- 
edy is to be found in the system in which the township is made the unit." 

Arkansas, — '*The township system would consolidate thefunds,give better houses, 
better teachers, and better furniture; children and parents would be encouraged 
and stimulated; children would be anxious to attend with regularity, in order to 
complete the required course in each school." 

New Hampshire.— ^^ Under onr present system It is impossible to give children in 
the weaker districts a proper amount of schooling, and tliere is danger that the 
education of many will not be such as to fit them for useful citizens. Really first- 
class teachers are beyond the reach of many of our districts, and, notwithstanding 
the fact that a cheaper grade is employed, tho cost per scholar is in many cases ouc 
of ali proportion to the advantages enjoyed." ♦ ♦ ♦ a 'l»l,g town system 
give^ all scholars an equal amount of schooling each year, and, on an average, at less 
cost." 

Kansas. — ''The municipal township should bo the unit. The experience of other 
States proves that the township system of districting for purposes of taxation and 
management, gives certainty of annual support of school term, with a more equitable 
adjustment of the burdens of support — sub-districts being made, as in wards of cities, 
for convenience of attendance only." 

Vermont. — ''The district system has become burdensomely complex, and its parts 
have grown to be incongruous with one another- an evident sign of decrepitude. 
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The town system is vigorous and simple, and has shown satisfactory results in al^ 
classes of towns, provln^i: sufficiently its adaptation to the entire State. For a ful^ 
period of a generation of men it has been found that the objections usually made to 
the town system are not true in fact, but are simply and only the fine spun theories 
of unpractical or interested persons. As a matter of fact, the Echool district Is a 
hindrance to the maintenance of good schools and to the improvement of ali that 
helps to make good schools.^* 

Wisconsin, — *' Where the town system prevails, there is no desire, on the part of 
the enlightened friends of education, for something different; but where the system 
of independent districts still prevails, there is general dissatisfaction among sucb 
persons, and pages could easily be filled with statements illustrating the defects of 
the system. I conclude with the expression of an earnest hope that the day may not 
be far distant when we shall be able to make this much-needed change in our own 
school system." 

Iowa, — ^*It is a remarkable fact that the small district plan of organization has 
grown and fastened itself upon us, against the uniform recommendations and the 
strenuous efforts of every man who has stood at the head of educational Interests of 
our State to prevent it." 

Ohio.'—^^lt is unfortunate. I think, that our school system makes the district, 
instead of the township, the unit; for the schools would be more intelligently 
managed if under the control of a board selected from a whole township." 

Connecticvt. — ^It (the Board of Education) cannot forbear on this, and every proper 
occasion, to urge upon the Legislature and the people of the State the desirability 
of consolidating districts, and substituting a town for a district organization of 
schools. It is believed that this change would result in providing good graded^ 
schools, with better teachers, at an equal or less expense. In place of tlie scattered, 
ungraded schools." 

Dakota, — "It (the township district) has given Dakota as good a fame among the 
leading educators of the nation as any fact that has ever been used to advertise us 
favorably to the world." ** There never has been an example of greater improve- 
ment in the excellence of the schools, or the good management of their affairs, in the 
history of free schools in the United States than that afforded under Superintendent 
Parker^s administration of this law in that (Brookings) county." *^ Michigan has just 
pride in its University, Normal 6cheol,and many other State schools and institutions, 
while its high schools compare favorably with those of the most advanced Statesf 
but the district schools are the weakness of the State system. Of this there is no 
doubt, either within or without the State." 

The defects of the district system, as expressed In the foregoing quotations, con- 
stitute the chief obstacles to the progress and efficiency of the rural schools of our 
own State, and could the great advantages that would accrue from the adoption of 
the township system of school management be thoroughly understood by the people, 
we are confident that such a public sentiment would be created in favor of the change 
as would materially hasten needed legislation in this regard. 

In the last annual report of the Department of Public Instruction of this State, 
Superintendent Gass concludes an extended argument in favor of the township 
system with the following summary of benefits that would result from its adoption: 

1. The organization of districts would be simplified and more easily accomplished. 

2. The erection of better and more commodious school-houses would be secured. 

3. Classifying and grading would be facilitated. 

4. Better teachers would be more permanently employed. 

5. The burden of taxation would be equalized among larger communities. 

6. The public school funds would be more equitably distributed. 

7. Equal educational privileges would be extended to all parts of the township. 

8. School-houses would be furnished with better means of instruction. 

9. Children could attend the school that was most convenient. 

10. The aggregate cost of education would be diminished. 

11. Fewer difficulties would arir^e in regard to district boundaries, which would be 
more permanently fixed. 

12. Nepotism in the selection of teachers would not exist so extensively as it does 
now. 

13. School-house sites would be better and more conveniently located. 

14. The number of school officers and elections would be largely reduced. 

16. Less difficulty would be experienced in securing reliable statistics and informa- 
tion in regard to school work. 

16. Schools would not so frequently fail to receive their portion of the public 
school funds. 
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17. There would be better manaoferoent and gupervision of the schools. 

18. Text-books could not be so easily changed. 

19. The school laws would be simplified, and better understood and obeyed. 

As illustrating the unequal cost of the schools in different districts, the foMowinif 
cases are taken from the reports of school inspectors on file in the Department of 
Public Instruction: 

In Oakland county, in the year 1882-3, were taught fourteen schools, in which the 
number of pupils enrolled ranged from four to twelve. The whole number of resident 
pupils attending these schools was one hundred and six. An average of six months* 
school was taught in each district during the year at a cost of $16.50 per month.- > 
Each school averaged 7.6 scholars, and it cost $2.10 a month to instruct each pupil, 
or at the rate of §21 per year. Twenty-one different teachers were employed iiy 
these fourteen schools during this period, and the average length of time each taught 
was four months. The smallest number enrolled in any of these schools was four; - 
three of these four were non-resident pupils, and for instructing one scholar three 
months it cost the district $00. 

In the same county there were thirty-three schools that enrolled from twelve to 
twenty scholars each. There was an average of 16.6 pupils to each school. Fifty- 
two teachers were employed in these schools, and an average of five months was 
taught by each. 

In Washtenaw county six scliools were taught, with an average attendance of 9^ 
pupils. The average cost per mouth for teaching each pupil was $2.00. Twelve 
teachers were employed, and they taught an average of 3.6 months each. 

In the townsliip of Copper Harbor, Keweenaw county, one district maintained 
school for 45 days, at an expense for teacher^s salary of $102.38, with 4 pupils in 
attendance, or at a rate of $11.37 per month for each pupil. 

Springdale township, Manistee county, one district paid $28 salary per month for 
teaching 4 children. 

One district in Hill township, Ogemaw county, maintained 8 months* school, with - 
an enrollment of 4 pupils, at an expense of $45 per month for teacher's wages. 

In the townsliip of Marion, Osceola county, one district maintained school 3 
months, paid the teacher $33.33 per month, and enrolled 4 pupils. 

In the township of Buckeye, Gladwin county, one district paid the teacher $57.50 • 
per month for instructing 4 children for 4 mouths, and another district paid $189.50 ' 
for 7 months' instruction of 7 children, 6 of whom were non-residents. 

One district of Forest township, in Missaukee count}*, paid $124.36 for instructing 
one pupil for 3 months. 

No account has been taken of the incidental expenses incurred in these schools. 
The cost of instruction alone is nearly twice as much per pupil as it averages in all • 
the graded schools of the State, including high school instruction. This condition 
of things is not peculiar to the counties mentioned. A similar showing could be 
made from nearly every county in the State. These instances illustrate the grave 
inequalities and unjust discriminations in the cost of instruction incident to the 
present system, and which would be practically adjusted by the proposed change. 

The direct results that would follow the passage of the bill under consideration ii» 
the Legislature would be— 

Firat^ The consolidation of all the district schools of each township under the man*' 
agement of a board of inspectors; each township to be divided into sub-districts for 
convenience of attendance. 

Second, Kvcry child can attend the school that is most conveniently located with* 
out being subject to a charge for tuition, excepting in schools in independent dis- 
tricts. 

Thirds Boards of inspectors can purchase text-books for the use of the children of ^ 
the township when authorized so to do by the legaT voters of the township. 

Fourth, Any graded school district at present existing in which there are not less 
than one hundred and fifty children, between tlie ages of five and twenty years, may 
continue as an independent district; and any sul^district containing five hundred 
children, or any two or more contiguous sub-districts containing five hundred chil* 
dren, can organize as an independent district. 

There can be no question, it seems to us, of the great benefits that would inure to 
our common scliool system if tlie above conditions existed. To bring them about 
will require several important changes in the present school law. Other States havo 
changed from the district to the township system and the results liavc, without 
exception, fully met tlie anticlputions of the advocates of the change. There are no 
reasons why the same results should not follow the adoption of the township plan in 
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Hichifi^an, aud we earnestly commend the provisions of the proposed legislation to 
your thoughtful consideration. 

Id tlio following summary of the hill, the leading sections are quoted entire. In 
others only the leading provisions involving important changes in the present law 
are noted. The chapters as numbered are intended to take the place of correspond- 
ing chapters in the present law. 

D. HOWELL, 

O. D. THOMPSON, 

CommiUee. 

CHAPTER IL 

TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

iSECTiON 1. Each organized civil township shall constitute one school district, and 
the school district system heretofore existing is hereby abolished. 

Sec. 2. Defines the name and style, and the corporate powers of the township dis- 
trict, which are similar to those accorded to the present districts. 

Sec. 3. Provides for the calling of the first meeting of tlie voters of each township 

by the existing board of school inspectors. This meeting shall organize the school 

district of the township by electing three trustees, as hereafter provided. 

1 Sec. 4. Provides that the school inspectors of the township, together with the 

: township clerk and the three trustees elected at the first or annual meeting, shall 

^constitute the township board of school inspectors. It further provides that the 

board of inspectors shall organize on the second Wednesday of May; that the 

township clerk shall be ex officio clerk of the board, and the township treasurer shall 

be the custodian of the school funds of the township. 

Sec. 5. The township district^ through its board of inspectors, shall, Immediately 
after the organization of said board, take possession of all the school-houses, lands, 
books, apparatus, and other property owned and used by the several school districts 
heretofore existing within the township. The property so taken shall be appraised 
by the board of inspectors, and there shall be deducted therefrom the amount of 
debts and liabilities of each former district. A tabular statement shall then be made 
and placed upon record by the township clerk, giving the number of each former 
district, describing the boundaries thereof, and setting forth the appraised valuation 
of its school property, less the amount of its debts and liabilities. At the first assess- 
ment of taxes after the taking efiect of this act, and thereafter for the period of five 
years, there shall annually be assessed upon the taxable property of the township 
one-fifth of the total valuation of the school property of the township as the same 
shall have been appraised, less the amount of debts and liabilities, as the same shall 
appear on the tabular statement herein provided, and there shall annually be allowed 
and remitted, for the period of five years, to the tax-payers of each former district, 
one-fifth of the appraised valuation of the school property of such former district, 
less its debts and liabilities, as shown by said tabular statement, and said remission 
of taxes shall apply to all school taxes levied upon the taxable property of such 
former district in pursuance of law. If, after the fifth annual assessment of school 
taxes, as hereinbefore provided, there shall remain an excess of the appraised valua- 
tion of school property of any former district, less its debts and liabilities, as shown 
by said tabular statement, over the total amount of school taxes levied upon the tax- 
able property of such former district during the five years, as herein provided, 
then such excess shall be allowed and remitted to the tax-payers of such former dis- 
trict in the sixth annual assessment of school taxes after the taking of effect of this 
act. The township district shall assun^e and pay all debts and liabilities of each 
former district of the township. 

Sec. 6. The township district in which any school-house is situated that belonged 
to any fractional school district heretofore existing, shall, through its board of 
inspectors, immediately after the organization of said board, take possession of such 
school-house, land, books, apparatus, and other property thereto belonging. The 
property so taken shall be appraised by the boards of inspectors of the several town- 
ships from the territory of which said former fractional district was formed, acting 
in Joint session, and there shall be deducted therefrom the amount of debts and liabil- 
ities of such former fractional district. Said boards of inspectors shall Jointly 
determine what proportion of the appraised valuation of the property so taken is 
tustly due to each of the said several townships, basing their determination upon 
jhe amount of taxable property in each part of such former fractional district, as the 
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same shall appear upon the last assessment roll of the said several townships, made 
prior to the taking effect of this act. At the next assessment of taxes, a tax shall 
be levied upon the entire township, taking possession of the property, which shall 
be equal to the interest In the property oi such former fractional district, as above 
determined, of any township not taking possession of said property. When such 
tax is collected, the township taking possession of said property, shall pay to any 
township not taking such possession, the amount of Its interest in the property of 
such former district, as above determined, and said amount shall be credited by such 
township to the property of such former fractional district, lying within the town- 
ship, and applied upon the school taxes to be thereafter assessed upon such property. 
The township taking possession of the property shall assume and pay all debts and' 
liabilities of such former fractional district. 

Sec. 7. When any township shall be divided into two or more townships, the 
existing board of inspectors shall continue to act for all the townships until the 
same have been organized and township boards of inspectors duly elected and quali- 
fied therein. Immediately after such organization, the boards of inspectors of 
each of the townships shall meet in Joint session and direct an appraisal of all the 
school property of the former township to be made. When such appraisal has been 
made, said boards of inspectors shall make an equitable division of the existing 
assets and liabilities of the school district of such former township, basing their 
apportionment upon the taxable property in the township divided, as shown oy the 
last assessment roll of such former township. When a township sliall be altered in 
its limits by annexing a portion of its territory to another township or townships, 
the boards of inspectors of each of the townships interested shall, immediately after 
such alteration, meet in joint session and make an equitable division of the assets and 
liabilities of the school district of the township from which the territory has been 
detached, basing their division upon the amount of taxable property, as tlio same 
shall appear upon the last assessment roll of such township. 

Sec. 8. Provides for Joint meetings of inspectors for carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

Sec. 0. Provides for annual and special meetings of the township district. The 
annual meeting shall be held on tlio first Monday in May in each year. Special meet- 
ings may be ordered by tlic board. 

Sec. 10. Similar to section 17, chapter II of the present school law. 

Sec. II. Provides for challenging voters at district meetings, and is similar to sec- 
tion 18, chapter II of the present law. 

Sec. 12. Provides for restraining and punishing disorderly persons, and corre- 
sponds with section 19, chapter II of the present law. 

Sec. 13. The qualified voters in any township school district, when lawfully assem- 
bled at the first and at each annual meeting, or at an adjournment thereof, or any 
special meeting lawfully called, except as hereinafter provided, shall have power: 

Firsts To elect school trustees; 

Secondj To vote such tax as the meeting shall deem sufficient to purchase or lease 
sites, or to build, hire, or purchase school-houses; but the amount of taxes to bo 
raised in any district for the purpose of purchasing or building school-houses in the 
same year that any bonded indebtedness is incurred, shall not exceed. In districts 
containing less than fift^ children between the ages of five and twenty years, five 
hundred dollars; in districts having between fifty and one hundred children, it shall 
not exceed one thousand dollars; and in districts having between one hundred and 
two hundred children, it shall not exceed two thousand dollars; 

Thirds To authorize the sale of any district school property when the same shall 
no longer be needed ; 

Fourth^ To authorize the borrowing of money; 

Fijthf To vote taxes for township library; 

Sixth, To determine the number of months, in addition to the minimum required 
by law, that the schools of the district shall be maintained; 

Seventh, To authorize the township board of inspectors to provide text books for 
use in the schools of the districts, the same to be loaned to pupils without charge; 

Eighth, To authorize the establishment of a township high school; 

Ninth, To give such directions and make such provisions as they shall deem neces- 
sary in relation to the prosecution or defense of any suit or proceedings in which the 
district may be a party, or interested. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOWNSHIP SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Section I. At the fii'st meeting in eacli school district there shall be elected, by 
ballot, three school trustees, one for the term of one year, one for two years, and one 
for three years; and on the expiration of their respective terms of office, and regu- 
larly thereafter, at the annual meetings, their several successors shall be elected in 
like manner for a term of three years each. Tlie time intervening between the first 
meeting in any school district and the first annual meeting thereafter shall be reck- 
oned as one year. In all elections of scliool trustees, the chairman of the board of 
school inspectors, the township clerk, and one person appointed by the meeting at 
which the election is held, shall constitute a board of inspection, who shall cause a 
poll-list to be kept, and a suitable ballot-box to be used, wliich shali be kept open at 
least two hours, and said ballotings shall be conducted in the same manner as at 
township elections. The person or persons having received the greatest number of 
votes shall be deemed and declared duly elected; but if two or more persons shall 
have received the same number of votes for the same office, the board of Inspection 
shall determine the choice by lot, and shall declare the same accordingly. Any qual- 
ified voter in a school district who has property liable to assessment lor school taxes 
shall be eligible to election or appointment to office in such school district, unless 
such person shall be an alien. 

Sec. 2. Provides for the acceptance of office and qualification of school trustees. 

Sec. 3. Corresponds to sections 2 and 3 chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 4. Provides for stated monthly meetings of the board of inspectors. 

Sec. 5. Provides for the purchase of record books, stationery, etc.,. by the board of 
inspectors. 

Sec. 6. Kequires the board to keep a record of the meetings of the board, and aa 
account of all school and library moneys received and disbursed. 

Sec. 7. Provides that the board of inspectors shall have general charge of the school 
property of the township. The director of the sub-district shall have immediate 
charge of the school property situated in the sub-district. 

Sec. 8. Authorizes the township board of inspectors to purchase sites and build 
school-houses, and is similar to section 8, of chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 9. Kequires the board of inspectors to estimate the amount necessary to be 
raised for the support of the schools of the district. It is similar to section 9, chap- 
ter III of the present law, the restricting clause being changed to read as follows: 
But in districts having less than one hundred children included in its school census^ 
such estimate in addition to the district's share of the primary school interest fund, 
shall not exceed sixty cents on each one hundred dollars of the assessed valuation of 
the township. 

Sec. 10. Provides that all moneys shall be applied for the purposes for which they 
are raised, and is similar to section 11, chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 11. Provides for the signing of all warrants by the chairman of the board and 
prohibits the drawing of warrants upon the township treasurer unless authorized at 
a legal meeting of the board. 

Sec. 12. Provides that the board of school iuspectors shall make a report to the 
township clerk between the first and third Mondays in September of each year, of 
the taxes voted by the district during the preceding year. 

Sec. 13. Kequires the board of inspectors to make annual reports, and is similar to> 
section 12, chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 14. Provides for taking the school census and is similar in its provisions to 
section 22, chapter III of the present law, the only material change being that the 
census shall be taken between the fifteenth day of August and the first day of Sep- 
tember of each year. 

Sec. 15. Provides for an annual statistical report and prescribes the contents of 
such report. 

Sec. 16. Provides that the compensation of the members of the board of inspectors 
shall be at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents for each day employed. 

Sec. 17. Behearses the duties of the chairman of the board, and is similar to sec- 
tion 20, chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 18. Prescribes the duties of the township clerk as clerk of the board of 
inspectors, which are similar to the duties now required of the director as prescribed 
in section 21, chapter III of the present law. 

Sec. 19. Prescribes the duties of the township treasurer as treasurer of the board. 

Sec. 20. Kequires the supervisor to assess the taxes voted by the school district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUB-DISTRICTS, SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

Section I. The board of school Inspectors shall divide the township into such num- 
ber of sub-districts as they xnay deem necessary, distinctly describing the boundaries 
thereof, which sub-districts they shall number, but no sub-district shall be created 
unless there be at least thirty children between the ages of five and twenty years 
residing upon the territory of the proposed sub-district. 

Sec. 2. Provides for calling the first meeting of the voters of the sub-district. 

Sec. 3. Provides for the election of a director at the first meeting, and annually 
thereafter on the first Monday in September. 

Sec. 4. Prescribes the duties of the director. 

Sec. 5. The township board of school inspectors shall provide and maintain one or 
more schools, as may be necessary, in each sub-district of the township, for at least 
six months in each school year, on pain of forfeiture of the township^s share of the 
apportionment of the primary school interest fund. All schools in the township dis- 
trict shall be maintained an equal length of time. The school year shall begin on the 
first Honday in September, and a school month shall consist of four weelcs of five days 
each, including all legal holidays that may occur during the progress of the schools. 
No school shall be taught on the seventh and first days of the week, commonly called 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Sec. 6. Provides for the employment of teachers by the board of inspectors. 

Sec. 7. Provides that the board of inspectors shall prescribe the studies to be pur- 
sued and the text-books to be used, which shall be uniform in each subject taught. 

Sec. S. The board of Inspectors shall purchase, at the expense of the district, such 
text-books as may be necessary for the use of the children whose parents or guardians 
are not able to furnish the same; and said board shall also purchase, when authorized 
bv the voters at any school district meeting, all necessary text-books for the use of 
all pupils in the several schools of the district. Any text-books purchased as pro- 
vided herein shall be the property of the district, and shall be loaned to pupils free 
of charge, under such rules and regulations for their careful use and return as said 
board may establish. The amount of funds required to make such purchase of text- 
books as herein provided, shall be Included in the report to the township clerk of 
taxes, and the same shall be levied in like manner as other taxes. 

Sec. 9. The board of inspectors shall cause all pupils attending the schools of the 
township to be classified according to their Intellectual progress, and to cause them 
to be taught In such schools or departments as they may deem expedient : but no 
separate school or department shall be kept for any persona on account of race or 
color. 

Sec. 10. All persons who are not less than six years of age shall have an equal right 
to attend school in the sub-district in which they may reside, and in case any pupil can 
be better accommodated at a school in an adjoining sub-district within the same town- 
ship, the board of Inspectors shall, upon appllcatK>n, grant permission to such pupil 
to attend such school; or In case any pupil can be better accommodated at a school 
taught In (the sub-dlstrlct of) an adjoining township, he may be transferred for edu- 
cational purposes to such adjoining township as hereinafter provided. In no case 
shall any resident of the State be required to pay tuition for attendance at any of 
the common (sub-dlstrlct) schools taught within the State. 

Sec. 11. When In the Judgment of the board of Inspectors, any pupil can be better 
accommodated at a school In an adjoining township, at the request of the parent or 
legal guardian, the board of Inspectors of the township In which such pupil resides, 
shall transfer said pupil for educational purposes to such adjoining township, and 
shall, at the same time, send notice of such transfer to the board of inspectors of the 
township to which such pupil is transferred and also to the director of the sub-dis- 
trict in which such pupil shall attend school. Whenever pupils have been transferred 
for educational purposes, the board of inspectors of the township to which the trans- 
fer is made shall, through its chairman and clerk, make out and present to the board 
of inspectors of the township making the transfer, a sworn statement of the amount 
due for the tuition of such transferred pupils and the board of inspectors receiving 
sucAi statement shall immediately order the township treasurer of their township to 
pay such amount to the treasurer of the township whose board furnishes such state- 
ment, which amount shall be paid on demand from the school funds of the township. 
The amount of tuition of transferred pupils shall be determined by dividing the 
total current expenses ot the schools of the township in which such transferred pupils 
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attend school, by the average number of pupils belonging to such schoofs, as the 
same shall be shown by the records for the school year last closed. 

ISec. 12. The board of inspectors shall establish and maintain a high school when 
ordered by a vote of the district at an annual meeting, and shall determine the qual- 
ifications for admission to such school. 

Sec. 13. Provides that the board of inspectors shall have the s^eneral care of the 
schools, and shall make and enforce suitable rules for their government. 

Sec. 14. Requires a report to be made to the township clerk by each teacher at the 
expiration of each term and prescribes the contents of such report. 



CHAPTER X. 

INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS. 

Section 1. Any graded school district heretofore organized, iiaving not less than 
one hundred and fifty children between the ages of five and twenty years, may, by a 
two-thirds vote of the qualified voters present at a meeting called for the purpose by 
the existing board of trustees of such district, within 20 days after the taking efiect 
of this act, be continued and constituted an independent school district, and the board 
of trustees shall immediately and within ten days after such action has been taken, 
notify the township board of school inspectors of the same by filing due notice of 
such action with the township clerk. The trustees heretofore elected and qualified 
in any graded school district so voting shall continue to act as such trustees for the 
time for which they were elected, and in the year 1885, there shall be elected twa 
trustees for the term of three years ; in the year 1886, one trustee for the term of three 
years, and in the year 1887, two trustees for the term of three years, and annually 
thereafter there shall be elected one or two trustees, as the case may be, whose terni» 
of office shall be three years respectively. 

Sec. 2. Provides that any sub-district containing not less than one hundred and fifty 
children between five and twenty years of age, may organize as an independent dis- 
trict, tlie conditions being similar to those provided in tiie preceding section. 

Sec. 3. Provides that any two or more contiguous sub-districts containing together 
more than one hundred and fifty children between the ages of five and twenty years,, 
may organize as an independent district under conditions similar to those prescribed 
in section 2 of this chapter. 

Sec. 4. Prescribes the name and style of an independent district, and confers cer- 
tain corporate powers. 

Sec. 5. Provides for the organization of boards of tru^^tees of independent districts^ 
and the requisites for qualification of members of such boards. 

Sec. 0. When an independent district has been formed out of the territory of any 
township or townships as herein provided, the remainder of such township or town- 
ships shall constitute the school district or districts of such township or townships. 
The boundaries between any township district and independent district may be 
changed by the concurrent action of the board of inspectors of the townsliip and the- 
board of trustees of the independent district; and the organization of any independ- 
ent district may be abandoned by a majority vote of the school voters of such inde- 
pendent district present at an annual meeting of such district, when the intention to- 
take such vote has been expressed in the notice of such annual meeting. Whenever 
the organization of an independent district has been so abandoned, due notice of such 
action shall be filed by the clerk of such district with the township clerk, and imme- 
diately thereafter the board of inspectors of the township in which any part of such 
district is situated, shall take possession of all the property of such district situate 
within their township, and the territory of such former independent district lying 
within the township shall become a part of the township district, and shall bo sub- 
ject to the full control of the board of inspectors of the township. 

Sec. 7. Any independent district formed under the provisions of this chapter shall 
possess like powers to those granted by law to township districts, and shall be gov- 
erned by the same provisions of law, except as may be otherwise provided, and the 
board of trustees of such district shall be charged with the same duties and respon- 
sibilities within their districts as are required of tlie board of inspectors of a town- 
ship district, except as may be otherwise provided bylaw. Like reports to those 
made annually by the township board of school inspectors shall be made by the 
boards of trustees of independent districts, in duplicate, one copy of which shall be 
filed with the clerk of the board, and the other filed with the township clerk on or 
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before the first day of September of each year, and the same shall be incorporated 
in the annual report of the board of inspectors, hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 8. When an independent district is situated in part in two or more townships, 
it shall make its annual reports to the board of inspectors of the township in which 
its school-house is situated; or if it has school-houses situated in more than one town- 
ship, the board of trustees of such district shall, immediately after its organization, 
determine to which township board of inspectors its annual reports shall be made* 
and shall certify the same to the township clerk, and thereafter for the purpose of 
apportioning the public moneys, an independent district shall be considered as with- 
in the township to which its annual re ports are made; and such districts, if numbered, 
shall be numbered by the inspectors of such township. 

Sec. 9. When an independent district is situated in part in two or more townships 
the full amount of all taxes to be levied upon the taxable property in such districts 
shall be certified by the board of trustees to the township clerk of each township 
in which such district Is in part situated, and by such township clerks to the super- 
visors of their respective townships, and it shall be the duty of each of said super- 
visors to certify to each other supervisor interested, the amount of taxable property 
in that part of the district lying in his township : Provided^ That where there exists 
a manifest difference in the valuation of property assessed in independent districts, 
composed of territory in adjoining townships or counties, such valuation shall be 
equalized for this specific purpose by the supervisors of the townships interested, at 
a Joint meeting held for that purpose, on application of either of the supervisors of 
said townships. Such supervisors shall respectively ascertain the proportion of such 
taxes to l>e placed on their respective assessment rolls, according to the amount ot 
taxable property in each part of such district. 

The remaining sections provide for the adjustment of money interests between 
independent districts, and for the reports of independent districts. 

Teachers' Institutes. 

The value of these local professional schools is yearly being recognized moro 
generally by the teachers of the State, as is shown by the annaal increase in 
the enrollment The sentiment of instractors is constantly tending to more class 
work, and this sentiment has been recognized very generally in the institute 
work of the past year with most favorable results. Heretofore the length of 
the session has been considered too brief to admit of a practical demonstration 
of tho good results that follow the adoption of class work, and the condition 
of the county institute funds would not admit of longer sessions. During the 
past year tlie fund has increased sufficiently in several counties to warrant a 
longer session, and accordingly a two weeks' institute was held in each of tho 
following counties: Calhoun, Ingham, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Kent, Lenawee, 
and Oakland. At these institutes class drill was made a prominent feature of 
the work, and with the most satisfactory results. The testimony of instruc- 
tors is substantially unanimous in favor of a two weeks' session with prac- 
tical class drill in tho various subjects presented. Prof. Austin George, refer- 
ring to the two weeks' institute held at Kalamazoo, says: ''This institute was, 
I understand, considered a great success by tho teachers in attendance and by 
the county board. It was conducted on tlie plan of class work mainly,, though 
each half day one general exercise was given before the entire itfstitute. I 
think tho scheme a good one, with somo modifications." 

Mr. II. K. Pattengill, who conducted the two weeks' institute in Ingham 
county, recommends moro class work, to give a practical demonstration of the 
methods by actual classes, and if a two weeks' institute is held, considerable 
drilling in the various branches. Whenever possible, a two weeks' institute 
should bo substituted for one. Experience has abundantly fulfilled tho 
anticipations of those who have advocated longer sessions and more academic 
work, and where the fund is sufficient to meet the expense, this plan should be 
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followed. Even where it is impracticable to continae the session beyond one 
week^ a considerable portion of the time should be devoted to class drill. 
While more time is necessary to the best results in this work, it has been 
demonstrated during the past year that better satisfaction is given where 
class work supplements the lectures. 

The number of instructors in the State available for institute work is 
i-ncreasing annually, and at present the force is fully adequate to the require- 
ments. The eminent success of many of the more experienced of our institute 
workers is recognized beyond the limits of the State, and their services are in 
demand in many other States. The good results of their work is apparent in 
Mie improved character of the teachers of the district schools and the increased 
public interest in educational matters that almost invariably follows in local- 

' ities where institutes have been held. 
«One cause of complaint that is very justly made in some counties, is the lack 

• of interest in the institute on the part of the county examiners. Of course 

' this criticism does not apply to all counties. In many, the examiners have 
heartily seconded the efforts of the instructors, and, as a natural result, have 
added' greatly to the success of the institute. But as a rule the examiners have 
fitiled to take any special interest, and in some cases have expressed decided 
opposition to any institute work in their county. This action is very much to 
be deplored, as it cannot help but lessen the influence of the institute. They 
-are naturally regarded by the teachers as under a moral obligation to assist 

-any movement that promises to advance the cause of education in their county, 

. and the fact that they ignore the institute is, to many teachers, a tacit expres- 
sion of their disapproval of this work. This action tends to lessen the 
enrollment, to repress public interest, to discourage instructors, and has 
.proved, in many counties, the chief obstacle to the highest success of the 

.. institute. The examiners in each county have it within their power to very 

i l|irgely extend the influence of this work, and there seems to be no valid reason 
iwhy they should not exercise this power, at least, to the extent of attending 
during a portion of the session. 

The total number of teachers required to supply the schools of the sixty- 
eight counties in which institutes were held during the past year, was 9,128. 
The total number of teachers enrolled at all the institutes was 6,361, or 
nearly 70 per cent, of the number required in the counties. Of the teachers 
'in attendance, 3,709, or over 50 per cent, held third grade certificates ; 1,613 

^ were without previous experience in teaching; and 1,706 had received some 
-normal instruction. As usual, the majority of those benefited by the institutes 

- are those teachers who would have been unable to have availed themselves of 
any other means of obtaining normal instruction. Unquestionably the quali- 

A fications of those 4,655 teachers who had had no previous professional training 
^whatever, were materially improved by their attendance at these. institutes. 
The total expense of the sixty-eight institutes was $9,800.35, or an average 

^ cost of about $1.54 for each teacher enrolled. The total attendance at the 
two weeks' institutes that were held was 1,135, and the total cost of these 
institutes was $2,118.42, or an average of $1.88 per capita of the enrollment. 
This is certainly a very moderate outlay when it is considered that by this means 
the teachers are made familiar with the most approved methods of school 
work, presented by persons of experience as teachers and of acknowledged 
ability as institute instructors. 
In arranging for institutes, this Department is frequently requested to select 
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the instractora from among the teachers of the county in which the instigate 
is to be held. Heretofore these requests have been complied with in most 
oases where it has been'practicable. As a rule, the result has not been satis- 
factory, even to those making the request. Of course there are some cases 
where excellent results have followed the appointment of local workers, but 
generally those institutes have been the most successful which have been con- 
ducted by instructors appointed from outside the county. ' 

In arranging for institutes, this Department is seriously embarassed by 
reason of so many counties selecting the same week or weeks for holding their 
institutes. During the past year. 43 institutes were held during the last two 
weeks of August. It was manifestly im()ossible to comply with all the requests 
regarding the assignment of instructors, and consequently there was some dis- 
appointment in this regard. If the times for holding the institutes could be 
more evenly distributed throughout the year, it would result in much more 
general satisfaction in the appointment of persons to take charge of them. 

Comparative Statistics. 

• 

A study of the comparative school statistics for the past two years, which are 
summarized in Table I, affords an intelligent understanding of the relative 
progress of the public schools during the past year. The showing is very 
encouraging, and indicates that the common schools have made satisfactory 
advancement in every respect during 1884. 

The number of new districts organized was 96, of which 4 were graded. The 
number of districts that maintained school in 1884 exceeded the number for 
the preceding year by 111, or 15 more than the number of new districts formed. 
The total number of school districts in the State was 6,815, of which number 
6,728, or nearly 99 per cent, maintained school. The number of children of 
school age in the State was 577,063, an increase of 16,333 over the school census 
of 1883, while the attendance increased 13,356 during the same period, reaching 
a total of 404,966. A comparison of the reported increase in the census and the 
increase in the enrollment in the graded and ungraded schools, shows that 
while 72 per cent, of the total increase in the census came from the former 
class, 71 per cent, of the increased enrollment was in the ungraded districts. 
There have evidently been some errors in the reports of the enrollment. Both 
the census and the number of teachers required, indicate a larger increase in 
the enrollment of the graded schools than in the ungraded, whereas a compar- 
ison of the re()orts for the two years shows the reverse to have been the case. 
There has unquestionably been a large increase in the attendance upon the 
rural schools, due chiefly to the improved condition of these schools. No 
more practical evidence than this can be furnished of the wisdom of the 
change in the law which transferred the examination and certification of 
teachers from the Township Superintendent to the County Board of School 
Examiners. Better teachers, improved schools, and a largely increased enroll- 
ment has been the direct result of the change. 

The number of teachers required to supply all the schools was 9,480, an 
increase of 323 over 1883. Of this number, 225 were added to the graded 
schools. As the increase in the number of graded schools was only 4, a large 
proportion of the additional teachers requir^ was the result of the increased 
enrollment in the city schools, necessitating an increase in the teaching force of 
these schools. 

The wages of teachers are increasing yearly. During 1884 the average 
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monthly wages of male teachers was $77.78 in graded schools and $36.59 in 
ungraded, an increase of $2.59 and $2.54 respectively over 1883. The female 
teachers averaged $38.11 per month in the graded, and $25.25 in the ungraded, 
an increase of $0.55 and $1.29 respectively. 

The financial condition of the schools is- highly satisfactory. While there 
has heen an increase of 163 in the number of school-houses, and of $509,318 
in the value of the school property of the State, the total indebtedness of the 
districts has increased but $19,918.49, and the amount due the districts was 
$17,144.82 more in 1884 than in 1883. The indebtedness of the ungraded 
districts has decreased $31,112.10. 

There has been an increase during the year of 6 L in the number of school 
libraries, and the number of volumes added has been 19,904. The importance 
of the library as a factor in all grades of educational work is recognized in the 
general school law of the State, which provides for the establishment and 
maintenance of a township library in each organized township. This provision 
is obligatory, but the fact that only 460 of the 1,1,00 townships of the State 
return any library statistics, indicates that this provision is but very partially 
Complied with. In many of the larger graded districts liberal annual appro- 
priations are made for the support of libraries, and a majority of the city 
schools are provided with well selected libraries. 

During the year, 68 State Institutes were held. The total enrollment at 
these institutes was 6,361, an increase over the attendance for the preceding 
year of 603. The total number of teachers required to supply the schools in 
the counties where institutes were held was 9,128, nearly 70 per cent, of whom 
were in attendance upon the institutes. The total cost of these institutes was 
$9,800.35, of which amount $1,800 was paid by the State. The experiment of 
holding a two weeks' institute was continued in several counties with very 
gratifying results. 

The statistics relating to private schools are very incomplete and unreliable. 
In many cases the number of such schools is given, but the number of teach- 
ers is omitted. Often incorporated schools and denominational colleges arc 
included, and other errors and omissions which render these returns very 
unsatisfactory. A comparison of the reports for the past two years shows an 
apparent increase of but one in the number of schools, while the increase in 
the number of teachers and pupils was 217 and 4,559 respectively. This wide 
discrepancy is undoubtedly due to errors in reporting one or more of these 
items in the returns for 1883. The statistics for 1884 are probably approxi- 
mately correct as far as reported, and the actual number of children attending 
private schools the past year, without doubt, reached the figures reported, 
27,130. This would make a total enrollment in both public and private 
schools of 431,911, or nearly 75 per cent, of the children of school age in the 
State. 

Educational Funds. 

77ie Primary School Ftmds. 

The moneys derived from the sale of school lands, and from escheats to the 
State, constitute the Primary School Fund proper, and bear seven per cent, 
interest. One-half the cash avails of the sale of swamp lands are also set 
apart as a school fund, bearing five per cent, interest, and this is called the 
Primary School five per cent. Fund. The income derived from each of these 
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Fands, together with what is collected from trespassers upon Primary School 
Lands and the surplus of specific taxes remaining in the State treasury, after 
paying the interest on the several educational funds, and the interest and 
principal of the State debt, forms the Primary School Interest Fund, the 
entire amount of which, that may be on hand at the time, is apportioned to 
the school districts of the State about the first of May in each year. 

The condition of these funds for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1884, 
is shown in the following statement : 
Primary School Fund : 

In the hands of the State $3,124,810 60 

Due from purchasers of lands 310,838 26 

Total seven per cent, fund $3,435,648 86 

Interest paid by the State 217,010 89 

Interest paid by holders of lands — • 23,521 46 

Totalincome $240,532 35 

Primary School five per cent. Fund : 

In the hands of the State $359,575 87 

Income : 17,761 01 

Total school funds $3,795,224 73 

Total income from both funds 258,293 36 

Surplus of specific tax transferred 438,665 68 

Paid by trespassers on Primary School Lands 1,274 09 

Total Primary School Interest fund $698,232 13 

The University Fund. 

This fund is derived from the sale of lands granted to the State by the Gen- 
eral Government for the support of a university, and draws interest at seven 
per cent. The amount to the credit of this fund, September 30, 1884, 
together with the income derived from the same, is as follows: 

In the hands of the State $495,822 72 

Due from purchasers of lands 48,808 94 

Total fund $544,631 66 

Interest paid by the State 34,618 66 

Interest paid by holders of lands 3,793 17 

Totalincome $38,411 83 



The Agricultural College Fund. 

This fund, derived from the sale of lands grantei by the State and by the 
General Government for the support of the College, draws seven per cent, 
interest. The state of the fund at the close of the last fiscal year was as fol- 
lows: 
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In the handa of the State $272,327 40 

Dae from purchasers of lauds 150,738 49 

Total fund $423,065 89 

Interest paid by the State 18,739 02 

Interest paid by holders of lands 9,340 89 

Paid by trespassers on Agrieultural College Lands 5116 

Total income 128,131 07 



The Normal School Fund. 

This fund, bearing six per cent, interest, is derived from the sale of salt 
spring lands granted by the State for the support of a normal school. The 
condition of this fund and its income at the close of the fiscal year was as fol- 
lows: 

In the hands of the State 861,284 81 

Due from purchasers of lands 7,841 23 

Total fund $69,126 04 

Interest paid by the State , 3,661 51 

Interest paid by holders of lands 626 69 

Totalincome $4,288 20 



State Institutions. 

The University. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for the University. The attendance 
during the year numbered 1,377 in all departments, a decrease of 63 over the 
previous year. This decrease is confined entirely to the professional schools, 
and is due principally to the more stringent requirements for admission and 
graduation. The lengthening of the terms of these departments, while tend- 
ing to lessen the at);endance, adds very materially to the thoroughness of the 
instruction. More time is given to individual instruction, and the instructors 
are better able to learn the relative capabilities of the students, resulting in the 
exercise of greater discrimination in granting diplomas than was possible under 
the short term. The standard of graduation has been raised in all depart- 
ments, so that now a diploma from any one of the professional schools of the 
University is an assurance that its possessor has completed as thorough a course 
of professional training as is furnished by any similar school in the country. 

The plan of admitting graduates from approved high schools of the State 
to the literary department, was extended the past year to include high schools 
of any State whose course of study shall be approved by the faculty. It is 
anticipated that this extension of the privilege will tend to increase the attend- 
ance from other States without injury to the high schools of Michigan. 



> 
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It is a matter of congratulation to note the yearly increase in the number and 
yalue of private bequests to the University. During the past year the gifts have 
been especially numerous and valuable. By a provision of the will of the late 
Henry G. Lewis, of Goldwater, the large collection of works of art composing 
the Lewis Art Gallery becomes the property of the University upon the decease 
of his widow^ or sooner if she should so desire. This gift is by far the most 
valuable of the many private gifts to the University. Mr. Lewis was engaged 
nearly twenty years in making the collection, which embraces copies of the 
principal works of the old masters, besides many of the best works of the 
leading modern artists. It is conceded to be one of the finest private galleries 
in the country. 

The princely gift of Mr. Lewis has been supplemented by donations of many 
rare and costly works to the library; machinery, tools, etc., exceeding in value 
$1,500, to the mechanical laboratory, besides many valuable contributions of 
pharmaceutical preparations from a number of manufacturin£: chemists. 
Beyond the direct value of these gifts as material additions to the facilities for 
instruction, is the evidence of the high regard in which the University is held. 
Its benefactors are not confined to the citizens of Michigan, but are scattered 
throughout the countiy. I feel assured that the State will encourage a con- 
tinuance of these private benefactions by a generous recognition of the requests 
of the Board of Begents for aid. 

The changes in the faculties during the year are noted in the report of the 
President. The resignation of Judge Thomas M. Gooley, who has been a 
member of the law faculty since that department was established in 1859, is 
regretted by all friends of the University. His eminence as a jurist and 
author, together with his success as a lecturer and instructor, have given the 
law school a more than national reputation. H, B. Hutchins, Ph. B., a 
graduate of the literary department of the University in the class of 1871,. 
succeeds to the chair vacated by Judge Gooley. 

The University system inaugurated a few years ago, continues to be com- 
mended by the faculty and regents. The plan of allowing greater freedom in 
the choice of studies is productive of much better results than the old class 
system. The change from classes to courses entailed considerable additional 
expense by necessitating the employment of a larger teaching force, but the 
results obtained have more than compensated for the extra outlay. 

The necessity for increasing the available funds at the disposal of the board 
of regents is becoming imperative. The committee on finance in their last 
report say : *' The financial condition of the University is such that it is only 
by the most rigid economy in all departments, and by the exercise of excellent 
judgment on the part of the auditing board, that we can hope to keep the 
expenditures within the receipts. As the University is at present organized, 
its ordinary receipts are all absorbed in meeting current obligations, and noth- 
ing is left for the board to use in the way of adding to the facilities offered — 
scarcely enough, indeed, to maintain the present standard. Unless relief is 
obtained from some quarter, it will be impossible for the University to keep 
pace with the State's and the country's progress, or to long retain the high 
position it now holds among the educational institutions of the country. The 
committee are satisfied that no reduction in the present scale of expenditures 
is possible without seriously crippling the efficiency of the University, and that 
it is the duty of the board to do all in its power to secure for the University ai> 
immediate and permanent increase of revenue." 
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The Tory fnll and exhanstive report of the board of regents prepared by 
Hegent George Daffield^ published with the documents accompanying this 
report, recites at length the needs of the University and clearly and satisfac- 
torily explains the necessity of such aid as is asked of the Legislature. 

The requests of the Board are entitled to a generous consideration as 
embodying the conclusions arrived at from a careful and faithful study of the 
condition and necessities of the institution entrusted to their care. Beferring 
to this point the report very properly says : "To what extent they (the Board) 
have been faithful to the trust committted to them by the people, let the 
record speak for itself, as found in the published minutes of their proceed- 
ings for the current year. But their fidelity once admitted and their official 
action approved, it will follow as a natural inference, that their sug- 
gestions in this report are not those of mere routine. So far from being 
hasty, they are rather the result of mature deliberation. They have a real 
historic meaning; they have a distinct and definite aim in present existing 
circumstances ; they are designed to serve a very important purpose in the 
future.*' 

The financial affairs of the University have always been managed with the 
most rigid economy consistent with the best interests of the institution, and I 
believe no one of the higher institutions of learning in the country gives as 
good results for the available funds as Michigan University. The character 
of the gentlemen composing the several faculties, the breadth and thorough- 
ness of the instruction offered, the completeness of its facilities for practical 
illustration afforded by it-s libraries, museums, laboratories, observatory, etc., 
which have made this institution the rival of the best of European universi- 
ties, afford abundant evidence of the care and intelligence exercised by the 
. authorities to whom the management of this trust has been delegated. I trust 
that the present legislature will provide some means by which the available 
income from productive funds may be made sufficient to meet the increasing 
needs incident to a healthy growth. 

The general library is constantly growing in value. During the past year 
there were added by purchase and donation, 6,754 volumes and 850 pam- 
phlets. The library now contains 44,880 bound volumes and 10,020 pam- 
phlets. 

The several reports of the President, Board of Regents, etc., included in 
the documents accompanying this report, comprise a very complete showing of 
the present condition of all the departments of the University. 

The Agricultural College, 

The year just closed marks an important era in the history of the College, 
by reason of the retirement of Dr. T. G. Abbot from the presidency. Presi- 
dent Abbot entered upon his duties as President of the College in 1863. The 
attendance at that time numbered 60, including students enrolled in the pre-* 
paratory course. The faculty consisted of six professors and instructors and 
included a professor of Zoology; an instructor in Botany and Horticulture, who 
also acted as superintendent of the gardens ; an instructor of the preparatory 
class; a jurofessor of Chemistry; an instructor in Mathematics, while the 
President of the College filled the chair of History and English Literature. 
During President Abbot's term of office the attendance has grown to 171, 
and the corps of instructors has increased to 17 members. Four new pro- 
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fessorships have been established and assisfcants have been appointed in the 
departments of Ghemistry and Horticaltnre. His administration of twenty 
years, while not marked by any radical change in the character or work of the 
GoIlegCy has been a period marked by a moderate bnt constant growth in 
attendance and a wise bnt conservative policy in adding new courses of stndy, 
and otherwise enlarging the scope of the school to meet the continually 
increasing requirements of an institution of this character. The fact that the 
school is primarily intended to impart instruction in the sciences more closely 
allied to Agriculture has been considered at all times, and the fact that 
Michigan Agricultural College occupies a leading position among the Agricult- 
ural schools of the country, is due in no small degree to the careful and intel- 
ligent oversight of President Abbot. His service has been a long and faithful 
one, and he retires from the high position he has so honorably filled, assured 
of the respect and affection of the alumni and students of the College, and his 
associates in the faculty, and the gratitude of all friends of education in Mich- 
igan, for his faithful administration of the office entrusted to him. 

Dr. Abbot does not entirely sever his connection with the College, but will 
fill the chair of History and Political Economy left vacant by the resignation 
of Prof, narrower. 

The State Board of Agriculture at a mjoting held in March decided to 
admit, without examination, graduates of graded schools having a regular 
course of study which shall bo approved by the faculty or the Board. It was 
made the duty of the Secretary of the Board to visit such schools as express a 
desire to avail themselves of this privilege, with authority to determine whether 
the requirements have been fulfilled. The plan of admitting graduates of 
certain high schools in the State without examination, has been tried with 
euccess in the University^ and I have no doubt that the action of the Board 
above referred to will add materially to the number of students without lower- 
ing the standard of scholarship. 

The appointment of a librarian who can devote her entire time to the 
library, is a very wise change. Heretofore, the librarian's duties have been 
performed by some member of the faculty in addition to his work as instruc- 
tor. As a result the library has not been made as available to the students as 
it is hoped it will be under the. supervision of a librarian whose time and 
thought are not devoted to other labors. The work of cataloguing the library 
is progressing as rapidly as possible with the facilities at the command of the 
librarian. It is very desirable that the catalogue ba completed as soon as pos- 
sible, as a most necessary condition to the greatest usefulness of a public 
library is the completeness and intelligent arrangement of its catalogue. 

The growth of the library is hardly commensurate with the improvements 
in other departments of the College. During the past year the total additions 
have been 144 bound volumes and 55 pamphlets. During the same period the 
library of the Normal School was increased by the addition of 1,'^IG volumes, 
and the University received G,754 bound volumes and 850 pamphlets. The 
necessity for better provisions being made for additions to the College library 
are apparent from the above comparison. 

The courses of study have been rearranged with the view of allowing greater 
freedom in the choice of studies during the last year of the course. Seniors 
are permitted to select three out of five studies, giving each an opportunity 
to pursue such branches as best suit his tastes, or are moat directly concerned 
with the profession or business he intends to follow. 
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It is the inteution of the Board of Agricaltare, in the near future, to 
enlarge and perfect the facilities for instruction in the Mechanic Arts, thus 
more fully complying with the conditions of the Congressional grant from 
which the larger portion of the revenues of the College is derived. The act of 
Congress appropriating lands to aid the establishment and maintenance of 
Agricultural schools, provides that the interest derived from the fund accru- 
ing from the sale of these lands^ shall be applied to the support of schools 
where the leading object shall be to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. It has been charged that only 
a part of these conditions has been complied with; that the purpose of the 
College has been to impart instruction in branches related to agriculture ; that 
the school is distinctively agricultural ; that the Mechanic Arts have been 
taught only as subordinate and incidental to the science of Agriculture. 
However well grounded these charges may be, it is the purpose of the Board 
to make instruction in the mechanical and industrial arts equally prominent 
in the curriculum with instruction in agriculture, the ultimate design being to 
establish a thoroughly equipped polytechnic school which shall afford oppor- 
tunity for practical study of civil and mechanical engineering and all industrial 
pursuits. The duty of the State to furnish instruction of this character was 
recognized by Congress in the act referred to, and the evident purpose of the 
grant was to enable the several States to provide for such instruction, and a 
literal fulfillment of the contract implied in the conditions of the grant would 
seem to demand such action of the Board as is contemplated. 

formal School, 

The number of teachers who avail themselves of the opportunities for pro- 
fessional instruction offered by the Normal school, increases annually. Last 
year the attendance reached 475 in the normal department proper, an excess 
of 77 over the previous year. Of this number more than 100 were graduates 
of high schools, graded schools, and other institutions approved by the faculty. 
Over 50 per cent, of the new students had taught school for periods varying from 
five weeks to twelve years- This disposition on the part of teachers of experi- 
ence to familiarize themselves with the best methods of imparting instruction 
as exemplified in the practice school, is evidence that the practical value of 
normal instruction is becoming more generally appreciated. The demand for 
graduates of the Normal school on the part of school officers is constantly 
increasing, and the fact that of the 102 who graduated last year 94 are now 
engaged in teaching is the best possible commentary upon the thorough 
manner in which this institution is performing its mission, besides showing the 
importance of a course of normal training as an aid to securing a desirable 
position. The need of technical training in the profession of teaching is more 
generally recognized each year, and this fact together with the constant growth 
and improvement in the facilities for professional instruction at the Normal 
school, is adding to its influence and importance as one of the leading State 
institutions. 

The large annual increase in the number of students calls for enlarged 
accommodations. The study rooms are inconveniently crowded at present, 
and more room is imperatively demanded to meet the present requirements of 
the school. There is every reason to suppose that the increase in attendance 
will continue to be proportionally great for several years to come, and the 
recommendation of Principal Willits that any proposed addition should be 
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made with a Tiew of providing for the future necessities of the school, is the 
result of a careful study of the present condition and future possibilities of the 
institution, and has met the approval and endorsement of the State Board of 
Education. 1 commend this matter to the earnest consideration of the Legis- 
lature, together with the other suggestions of the Principal, as contained in his 
report published in another part of this volume, as the opinions of a gentle- 
man who has given close and intelligent study to the problem of normal 
instruction and how to attain the best possible results through the medium of 
the State Normal School. 

Another matter that will soon have to be considered is the insufiUciency of 
the funds available for current expenses. The permanent fund for the support 
of the University yielded last year an income of $38,410.43. The Agricultural 
College received from a corresponding source $27,000, while the Normal 
school received but $4,200 from this source. The insufficiency of the permanent 
income of the University was recognized as long ago as 1873* at which time 
the Legislature passed an act imposing a tax of one-twentieth of a mill on the 
taxable property of the State to increase the permanent income of the institn** 
tion. The rapid growth of the University rendered this action imperative. 
Even with this accession the income is far from meeting the growing need« of 
the University. Since 1873, the attendance at the Normal school has increased 
more than 44 per cent., while the income from the Normal school fund has 
increased less than one hundred dollars. No one who has watched the marvel- 
ous growth of the University during the past ten years will question the 
wisdom of the action of the Legislature in granting the aid that has made this 
growth possible. Would it not be equally just and expedient to provide in 
some similar way for the wants of the Normal school? I believe the wisdom 
of such action would soon be made apparent in the still more rapid develop- 
ment of the possibilities of the school. 

The report of Principal Willi ts shows the school to be in excellent condition. 
The chair of English Language and Literature has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Kev. Theodore Nelson, late acting President of Kalamazoo College. 
Other changes in the corps of instructors are noted in the Principal's report. 

During the year, 1,216 volumes have been added to the library, and a card 
catalogue by authors and titles has been completed which adds greatly to its 
usefulness. A well assorted library, carefully catalogued, is one of the most 
important adjuncts to educational work, and the $1,500 annually appropriated 
for library purposes is a very wise investment. 

Great improvements and additions have been made to the museum during 
the year. The various specimens have been labeled and arranged in their 
proper orders and classes by the instructor and students in natural history, so- 
that the collection is easily accessible to students in this department. A. set 
of Ward's plaster casts of paleontological specimens has been added to the 
museum during the year, and contributions to the several departments have 
been received from friends of the institution. 

The plan of admitting without examination graduates from high schools 
and such other institutions as are approved of by the faculty, has been modi- 
fied to the extent of requiring from all applicants for admission an examination 
in those branches required for a third grade certificate. The necessity of this 
course is shown by the fact that of the 232 students admitted last year, over 
one-half failed in one or more of the primary branches. 

A very complete showing* of the condition and needs of the school is given 
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in the accompanying reports of the State Board of Eddcatiou and the 
Principal. 

School for the Blind. 

The general aim of this institution is to afford a common school edacation 
sapplemented by a safficient amount of industrial training to make the pupils 
self-dependent upon leaving the school. The instruction is necessarily mostly 
oral, and of elementary character. The success of the pupil depends largely 
upon the memory, and the cultivation of this faculty is constantly held in 
view. A certain amount of out-door exercise is made obligatory, and the 
general health of the pupils is carefully looked after. 

As has been the custom heretofore, considerable time has been devoted to 
musical instruction, as offering the most practical beneOt to the majority of 
the pupils. The success of this department has been very marked in the past, 
and many of the pupils have obtained good situations upon leaving school. 
During the past year over 50 per cent, of the students received instruction in 
either vocal or instrumental music. 

Needle work continues to be the chief occupation of the girls, instruction 
being given in machine and hand work. The boys seem to attain the most 
success in broom-making, the product of the school ranking with the best in 
the market. Over 290 dozen brooms were made during the year, and were all 
readily disposed of. 

The success of industrial education in schools of this character has been very 
marked, when the great disadvantages under which these unfortunates labor 
is taken into consideration. While we have no data from which to determine 
the present condition of the former inmates of the Michigan School for the 
Blind, Superintendent McElroy says in his report: ''An investigation several 
years ago by a committee of instructors of the blind in this country, although 
hastily and imperfectly made, revealed the fact that over six hundred graduates 
of schools for the blind are earning a competent support as piano-tuners, 
teachers of the Yoioe and piano, and as organists in churches.'^ 

The number of pupils the past year was 70, an increase of two over the 
previous year. Several changes in the corps of instructors are noted in the 
Superintendent's report. 

Reform School. 

The continued increase in the number of commitments to the Reform 
School demands increased accommodations, and an appropriation of $18,000 is 
asked for the erection of another double cottage. The attendance last year 
reached 440, and the addition called for will increase the capacity of the school 
to 500, which is regarded by the Board and Superintendent as the maximum 
number of inmates that should be included in one institution. As this limit 
will soon be reached, some provision must be made elsewhere for the natural 
increase of this class. The great value to the State of youthful reformatories 
is generally recognized, where the character of the institution is primarily 
reformative and not punitive. This is the controlling idea in the management 
of the Michigan school, and the beneficent results tha^ have accrued to society 
from its work is very marked. Study and healthful employment are the best 
antidotes as well as preventatives of crime, and it is the policy of the Reform 
School to supplement a course of instruction in the common school branches 
with a reasonable amount of manual labor. As a result, a large percentage of 
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those who have beea released from the iastitation are leading repatable lives. 
Is it not reasonable to assame that a majority of these would have conttnaed 
in yicioas ways had not the State, through the medium of this institution, 
revealed to them the possibilities that industry offers to every boy ? 

The average number of months boys remained in the institution during the 
past year was twenty-three, an increase of two months over the previous year. 
The advisibility of limiting the period of detention is recognized by the Super- 
intendent, and it has been his policy to constantly shorten the term of 
residence of the inmates. The cause of the^increased average the past year is 
attributable to the difficulty in finding suitable homes foV the boys, owing to 
the stringency of the times. Probably an additional reason can be found in 
the fact that the people of the State are yearly becoming more familiar with 
the Public School at Goldwater, and persons who are willing to take children 
into their homes prefer those who are innocent of any offense or crime. This 
difficulty in indenturing boys from this school will undoubtedly increase, 
rendering a shortening of residence at the institution impracticable, giving 
added weight to the recommendation of the Superintendent that other trades 
and mechanical industries should be introduced. If the boy cannot be fur- 
nished a home he should be made self-dependent upon leaving the school. 
Nearly every boy who has gone from the institution with a trade has done well, 
and all those who fail or lapse into evil ways come from those who had no 
industrial training. With the present facilities, an average of 50 boys are 
annually sent out who are capable of earning a living from the first, and by 
enlarging the number of trades, still more satisfactory results would accrue. 

The matter of more efficient local effort in finding homes for the boys, is an 
important matter which is discussed at length in the report of Superintendent 
Gower. The county agents of the State Board of Gorrections and Charities 
are doing excellent service, much out of proportion to their compensation. 
To carry into effect the policy of both the Reform School and the State Public 
School, requires constant effort to secure homes for the inmates of each. The 
best results in this regard can only bo obtained through constant local effort 
on the part of county agents. The nominal compensation allowed these 
officers will not admit of their devoting a sufficient amount of time to this 
work. Superintendent Oower's remarks on this point are timely and deserving 
of consideration, as embodying the experience of a most efficient and successful 
worker in this branch of social science. He says : '' We feel, therefore, war- 
ranted in urging the importance of more efficient local assistance in caring for 
the boys who have received from the institution all the benefit it is capable of 
bestowing. As it now is, many boys are kept in the school long after its work 
has oeas^ to be of any special value to them, simply because to release them 
would be to set them adrift with no one to assist or encourage them, in which 
case they would almost surely relapse into evil ways and soon again become the 
wards of the State, either in this or some other institution. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, an institution furnishes but limited 
opportunities for the development and exercise of individuality on the part of 
its inmates. Whenever, therefore, a boy shows that he is ambitious to do 
right, and by his perseverance in well doing has proven his ability to do right 
under favorable circumstances, we think it for his highest good and for the 
best interests of the State that he be provided with the best home possible, 
where every laudable ambition can be encouraged, and where his individuality, 
under proper guidance, can assert itself. I am thoroughly convinced that one 
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of our most pressing needs is finding homes for our boys, and in caring for 
them after being placed in these homes.'' 

The pre-eminent reformatory inflaence of pure home sarroandings is beyond 
question, but until the problem of how best to enlarge this influence to its 
fullest extent is solved, the next most efficient means, that of giving the boy 
an opportunity for acquiring a knowledge of that trade for which he is best 
adapted, should be extended beyond the present limit. 

The various problems connected with the question of the reformation of 
youthful criminals are ably and fully discussed in the report of Superintendent 
Gower. 

State Public School for Dependent Children. 

The main idea in establishing this institution, that it should be a temporary 
home for poor children until permanent homes are secured, has been very 
effectually carried out by Superintendent Foster, and as a result there were fewer 
inmates during the past year than in the preceding year. The average length 
of time that children have remained in the school since its establishment, has 
been but little more than twenty months and since 1880 the average has been 
less than twelve months. During the past year 216 children have been indent- 
ured, an increase of 109 over the year previous. Since the school was founded 
in 1872, over 1,300 children have been placed in homes, a very large percent- 
age of whom have either become self-supporting or are still surrounded by the 
influences of home life. 

The task of looking after the interest of this army of children after they 
have left the school, to see that the conaitions of indenture and adoption are 
complied with, is a very onerous one. Of course this must be done chiefly by 
the several county agents whose duty it is to keep themselves informed as to 
the condition of the children placed in their respective counties. The law 
also provides for a more direct supervision of the wards of the school by desig- 
nating some employ^ connected with the school, whose duty it shall be to visit 
the children who have been indentured and report their condition to the Board 
of Control. This duty has been delegated to Superintendent Foster, and the 
faithful manner in which this additional duty has been performed can be par- 
tially appreciated from the facts presented in his report as Agent. The best 
possible commentary upon the grand work that this institution is accomplish- 
ing, is embodied in the facts presented in this report. During the spring and 
summer the agent personally visited 500 children in their homes. He visited 
every child in the two southern tiers of counties, and the county agents, judges 
of probate and superintendents of the poor in 55 counties. During the year 
reports were received from all the children who have been placed in homes 
excepting eighteen, ten' of whom are out of the State and when last heard 
from were well located. All of the 1,300 who have been indentured are 
doing well, and are^ or promise to become, good citizens, with the following 
exceptions: 34 are now in the reform schools or prisons of this State, 51 are 
in poorhouses, and 9 are at large and leading bad lives. It will be seen 
that 93 per cent, are well cared for, are leading useful' lives, or are self -support- 
ing. 

School session is held each day excepting during the summer. The classes 
are graded, though all instruction is necessarily of a primary character, as 
the children average less than nine years of age and have, as a rule, received 
no previous instruction. Provision is made for educating each child, by mak- 
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ing it a condition of indenturing, that he shall be sent to the public schools 
at least four months in each year. As showing the educational advantages 
furnished these children I quote from the Superintendent's report: ^^ I find 
our children in the high schools of the State, pursuing classical studies, pre- 
paring for the University^ graduating from other high schools, and at once 
engaging in active work. In one public school, lately, I found ten boys and 
girls, once inmates of the State Public School, all happy and mingling with 
other boys and girls, seemingly as full of life and glee as any there, and occu- 
pying honorable places in their classes." 

The Michigan State Public School is the pioneer institution of its kind, and 
its plan of organization is more thorough and complete than any school of 
like character. The care exercised in securing homes, the personal supervis- 
ion of the ward by the county agent and the representative of the school, and 
the reports from both guardian and agent, combine to make a most efficient 
system for reclaiming dependent children. 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 

Many important improvements and changes have been made during the past 
year. A large addition to the main building has been completed, furnishing 
accommodations for 100 additional pupils. The sewerage has been thoroughly 
overhauled, and the hidden cause of many serious epidemics which have 
occured in previous years, removed. The number of pupils enrolled was 302, 
a considerable increase over the previous year. No especial changes are noted 
in the character of the work done in the school. The educational features of 
the school are divided into three departments: the primary, embracing the 
first five years; the grammar, covering the succeeding three years, and the 
academic included in the last two years of the course. The course of study 
pursued covers about the same ground as the primary and secondary grades of 
the public schools. Of course, object teaching enters largely into the system 
of instruction from the peculiar character of the pupils. The variety of occu- 
pations for which deaf mutes are adapted is necessarily limited, although the 
number of industries in which the pupils are instructed might be extended 
beyond what is at present provided for. The Superintendent suggests that 
special instruction be given in drawing, as many of the children develop a 
natural aptitude in this direction, which, if cultivated and developed by proper 
training, might be made of great practical benefit in after life. Mechanical 
drawing, drafting, modeling, painting, and many other sources of earning a 
living would be opened up to the pupils. 

The industrial departments of the institution are in good condition and 
doing excellent work. The boys are given the choice of cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, or printing, while the girls are limited to instruction in sewing. If 
painting and drawing were added as suggested above, many of the girls might 
acquire sufficient skill to turn their knowledge to practical benefit to them- 
selves. 

The report of Superintendent Oass furnishes full information concerning the 
present condition of the school. 

State Industrial Home for Oirls. 

No one can visit this institution without conceding the wisdom of its estab- 
lishment. Most of the inmates are young girls who have been forced into evil 
ways by circumstances of birth or by poverty, who have never known the 
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Testraint of personal care and loying interest which constitate the chief safe- 
Ifnards against evil doing. It is the aim and purpose of the Home to supply 
this restraining influence ; to surround the girls with all the healthful influence 
of a pure home life ; to reform rather than to punish. The school is estab- 
lished on the cottage plan^ the inmates being classified on a basis of character 
and their relative capacities for improvement. The educational feature of the 
school consists of seven grades corresponding to the first two grades of the 
public schools. There is also an unclassified department for such inmates as 
it is desirable to keep separate from the others in school work. Until last year 
there was no attempt at scholastic grading, and the change in this respect 
seems to have aroused a more lively interest among the pupils and a cor- 
responding increase of zeal on the part of the teachers. No especial trades are 
taughty but the girls are trained in household duties, and the constant aim is 
to implant in the mind of each an appreciation of the benign influences of an 
industrious home life. 

The total number of girls enrolled in the school last year was 19G, the aver- 
age number being 147. The total enrollment was 57 in excess of the previous 
year. 

Incorporated Institutioks. 

The reports from the several denominational and other incorporated educa- 
tional institutions of the State indicate, generally, a fair degree of prosperity 
during the past year. Tabulated summaries of the reports from these insti- 
tutions appear in the statistical portion of this report, and a study of the items 
incorporated in these tables will furnish a comparatively intelligent idea of their 
present condition. « 

The value of the real estate, buildings, apparatus, etc., is reported to be 
$921,536j while the productive funds amount to only 1671,978.34. A large 
proportion of the firet item represents the amount invested in buildings which, 
in many cases, is largely out of proportion to the needs of the institution. 
The incubus of a heavy debt incurred in erecting showy, costly structures has 
proved a serious embarrassment to the progress of a number of these institu- 
tions. A comparison of their Qnancial reports for the past year with the 
reports for 1883, shows a slight improvement. There has been a gain of 34 
per cent in the total receipts, while the indebtedness has increased but 29 per 
cent. 

Most of these schools report a larger attendance of students during 1884 than 
in the previous year, and improved facilities for instruction, and, as a rule, the 
year has been one of growth and prosperity. The total attendance at the 
institutions reporting aggregated 2,829 daring 1884, or 152 in excess of 18S3. 

A brief sketch of such of these schools as have reported to this Department 
or have been personally visited, is appended. 

Adrian CoUege. 

From the report of the trustees it appears that the assets of this college, 
including real estate, buildings, apparatus, endowment fund, etc., amount ta 
over $300,000. Of this amount, only $80,000 is reported as productive. The 
institution has commodious and substantial buildings; an excellent museum of 
natural history, valued at orer $20,000 and especially rich in zoological 
specimens; a well selected library of more than 4,000 volumes, and well 
equipped physical and chemical laboratories. The facilities for instruction are 
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good^ but the aathorities are in need of more fnnds. The invested fands do* 
not yield a saflScient income to admit of as rapid adyancement as would other- 
wise be possible. The academic department includes four courses. In addition* 
to the regular collegiate course, the college includes a Preparatory department,, 
a department of Theology, a department of Music, a Commercial department,, 
and a Normal department. The elective system is followed in the academic^ 
department, degrees being conferred upon the completion of a certain amount 
of work, the choice of studies, with a very few exceptions, being left with the 
student. During the last year 174 students were enrolled. The graduating 
class numbered 16. 

Albion College. 

The number of students attending last year was 340, an increase of 78 over 
1883. This large increase in the enrollment is attributed principally to the 
new method of study which was adopted two years ago, and which was first 
inaugurated by this school. It reverses the old system of linguistic study by 
placing the modern languages first in the curriculum and following this with 
the classics. So in history, contemporary history is studied first, medieval and 
ancient history being taken up later in the course. The change was a very 
radical one, and while the new movement is, as yet, an experiment, the results 
have proved very satisfactory to President Fiske. Its success here has induced 
a number of other institutions in different parts of the country to adopt it. 

The productive funds of the college at present amount to 1170,000. The 
year 1884 being the centennial of the Methodist Episcopal church, a move- 
ment was made to raise a fund to increase the endowment, which it is expected 
will ultimately largely increase the revenues of the institution. The require- 
ments for admission have been modified so that applicants holding certificates 
from such public schools as have been approved by the faculty of the University, 
are admitted to the college without examination, provided such certificates 
have been granted within one year from the date of application for admission. 
Many valuable additions have been made to the museum and library during 
the year, both by purchase and by donation. The library at present contains 
between 4,000 and 5,000 volumes. 

Battle Creek College, 

The course of study in this institution covers the branches usually taught in 
the several grades of city public schools. Attention is chiefiy given to instruc- 
tion in the common branches. Special instruction is given in the modern 
languages, including the Swedish and Danish languages. Instrumental and 
vocal music is included in the curriculum. A manual training department 
has been established the past year, affording practical instruction in various 
trades and industries. The number of students in attendance during the past 
year was 284. 

Detroit College. 

This institution is one of a system of colleges under the control of the Society 
of Jesas. Though the professors and a majority of the students are Catholics, 
pupils of other denominations are admitted. The course of study embraces 
seven years, including a preparatory course. The instruction is very thorough, 
especially in the classics and modern languages. The instructors receive no 
salary and are liable to be transferred at any time to any other of the system 
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of colleges-or torthe minisfcry. No changes of importance have been made in 
the coarse of stady during the past year. The namber of students enrolled 
was 175. 

Detroit Home and Day School 

This institution was opened in January, 1884. It is conveniently located in 
a new building erected especially for the purpose, well lighted and ventilated. 
The faculty numbers 13 members. The courses of study embrace twelve years, 
and include a primary, preparatory and collegiate course of four years each. 
The curriculum of the latter course includes higher mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, the higher English branches, ancient and modern languages, and history. 
A thoroughly organized school of music is connected with the school with a 
corps of instructors numbering twelve. The institution is under the manage- 
ment of a board of trustees composed of prominent business men of Detroit. 
Rev. J. D. Leggett, who formerly conducted a very successful private school 
in ''Detroit, is principal, and the institution gives every promise of future 
growth and success. 

Hillsdale College. 

'The present year is the thirtieth anniversary of this institution and an effort 
is being made to commemorate the event in a substantial way by adding one 
hundred thousand dollars to the endowment fund. The stringency of the 
times will undoubtedly delay the accomplishment of this undertaking, but the 
friends of- the College hope to succeed ultimately in their efforts. Early in 
the year Dr. Durgin resigned the presidency of the Oollege and the position is 
temporarily filled by Professor Ransom Dunn, pending the choice of a perma- 
nent president. 

With this exception but few changes have taken place in the faculty. The 
attendance during the year was 670 and, though somewhat less than during 
the preceding year, still exceeds that of any other denominational school in the 
State. 

The courses of study in the collegiate department are practically the same 
^as previously reported, and with the exception of an increase in the require- 
xments for admission to the scientific course, the standard of admission remains 
'Unchanged. The work in the normal department has been materially enlarged 
anck the course extended to embrace four years' study. The library of the 
College contains about eight thousand volumes. The biological laboratory is 
well equipped ior'original investigation and the museum of natural history has 
outgrown its accommodations rendering a separate building a necessity. 

A 'fund Amounting to two thousand dollars has been subscribed for the 
•erection of a gymnasium, and the building is already in process of completion. 

Hope College. 

The nucleus of this institution was a grammar school founded in 1855. 
The College was incorporated in 18t>6. Its present endowment fund amounta 
to 175,000, the income of which is increased by an annual contribution of $3,000 
from the Dutch Reformed Church organization. The property of the College 
is valued at 125,000, and includes several buildings none of which are very 
commodious or expensive, it being the policy of the trustees to expend only as 
much for buildings as necessity requires, a wise plan which is unfortunately 
iK)t generally followed by denominational Colleges. Both boys and girls are 
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admitted and about niue-teDths of the students are Hollanders. The tbeologi- 
4)al department, which was discontinued several years since, has been restored 
the past year. While a majority of the students belong to the Reformed 
Church, pupils from other denominations are in attendance, the instruction 
being entirely unsectarian. The library contains 6,000 bound volumes and 7,000 
pamphlets, a portion of which is Dutch. A printing establishment is connected 
with the College in which is printed ^'DeHope," a Dutch weekly paper. 
The total enrollment reached 135, which is considerably in excess of previous 
years. There is no distinct scientific course, but the studies usually included 
m this course in other colleges are embraced in the regular College course. 
Latin is commenced the second year after entering and is pursued by nearly 
every pupil. , 

Dr. Phelps, who has been with the school since its organization, resigned 
the past year. Dr. Scott also tendered his resignation as acting president, but 
it was not accepted and he continues to fill the positions of president and pro- 
fessor. Many of the obstacles that have impeded the progress of the school in 
the past have been removed, and its prospects for the future are more encour- 
aging. 

Olivet College. 

President Butter field reports the past year as ^'One of few changes and 
steady advancement." Mather Hall has been completed at a cost of 125,000, 
affording ample accommodations in the upper story for the museum, while the 
lower floor is divided into two commodious lecture rooms. An annex is devoted 
to the chemical laboratory and two lecture rooms. The College possesses an 
unusually fine library numbering 11,000 bound volumes and 14,000 pamphlets. 

Besides the additions that are constantly being made to the library by dona- 
tion, the interest of a permanent fund which now amounts to 115,000, is 
annually expended in the purchase of new books. The library is conveniently 
classified and arranged so that the fitudent can readily refer to all the author- 
ities upon any subject that may be under consideration, which the library 
contains. A reading room is connected with the library, which is supplied 
with all the leading current periodicals. The museum is quite complete, being 
especially rich in specimens ef geology, paleontology, and mineralogy. The 
apartments in the new building devoted to the museum have been arranged 
with special reference to the purpose, and make the collections much more 
available for study. 

Ho material alterations have been made in the course of study. Three 
hundred and twenty-four students were enrolled during the year. 

Michigan Military Academy. 

During the past year a new building has been completed at a cost of 
412,000, which is used for additional barracks. The class-room work is 
thorough, and the additional feature of military drill affords excellent facili- 
ties for physical training. Almost without exception the students of this 
institution are physically stronger when they leave the school than they were 
at entering, which is due largely to the regularity of exercise incident to the 
military requirements. The number of pupils enrolled last year was 90, a 
^slight decrease from the attendance the previous year. Industrial education 
has been introduced to a limited extent. The school continues to be included 
in the list of preparatory schools whose graduates are admitted to the Univer- 
<6itv without examinatioa. 
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Somerville School. 

Laok of harmony in the management of this sohool reda9ed the attendance 
very materially over that of 1883, and proved a very serious check to its pro- 
gress. At present the school is under the control of Rev. G. G. Wetzell, 
formerly principal of the Monroe Yoang Ladies' Seminary. 

The building is excellently arranged, well supplied with library and apparatus, 
the rooms commodious and well furnished, and under the new management it 
is hoped that the school may regain the place it formerly occupied when under 
the control of its founder, Mrs. G. F. Ballentine. The attendance last year 
was 88. 

Kalamazoo College. 

Bev. Kendall Brooks has resumed his duties as president of the college after 
a year's absence. The enrollment of students shows an increase of 45 over the 
preceding year, reaching a total of 204. No changes of importance have been 
made in the courses of study or the corps of instructors. 

One of the college buildings is used as a dormitory for young men, where a 
limited number of students are accommodated. A third building is soon to be 
erected as a home for young women. An efficient organization has been 
formed by ladies of Michigan for this work, and the work is now under way. 
With this building there will be provided boarding arrangements. The library 
contains about four thousand volumes. 

Conclusion. 

It affords me pleasure, in concluding this report, to acknowledge again the 
cheerful support that has been accorded me by the school men and school 
officers from all parts of the State. 

Though called upon, in my official duties, to criticize occasionally the work 
of these persons, it has been done, and invariably accepted, with courtesy and 
kindness. 

It has been my purpose and endeavor to perform the duties of the office fully, 
faithfully, and honestly; but, whatever success may have been realized in my 
official labors, much credit is due to those who have so cordially assisted me in 
my work. How acceptable it may have been, I leave for others to decide, and 
I submit the contents of this report to the intelligent perusal and wise consid- 
eration of those in whose hands it may chance to come. 

Very respectfully, 

HEBSGHEL B. QASS, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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I 1 EXPENOBO rCR ALL OTHER PURPOSES. INOLUOiNQ AMOUNT ON HAND. 
[ I PAID ON BONDED INOIBTEONE8S. 

1 I PAID rOR BUILDINQ AND REPAIRS, 
rn PAID rEMALC TEACHERS . 

1 I PAID MALE TEACHERS. 

[ ] EXPENDITURES NOT ITEMIZED. 



1 237.5 



660. 

754.7 

745.3 

827^ 

955.01 



448.0 
530.1 
551.0 

500.0r 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table I. 



Comparative Summary of StaiUUet for the Tears 1883 and 1884, 



DiSTBICTS AND SCHOOLS. . 

Number of townships and independent dis- 
tricts reporting 

Kumber of graded school districts 

Number of ungraded school districts 



Total. 



School census of graded schools... 
Scbool census of ungraded schools. 



Total 



Enrollment in graded schools ... 
Enrollment in ungraded schools. 



Total 



Percentage of attendance in graded schools .. 
Percentage of attendance in ungraded schools 



Percentage for the State. 



Number of districts reporting having main- 
tained school 

Average duration' of schools in months in 
graded schools 

Average duration of schools in months in un- 
graded schools 



Average for the State. 



Number of private and select schools reported 

Number of men teachers In such schools 

Number of women teachers in such schools... 

Estimated number of pupils attending such 

schools 



1883. 



1,147 

433 

6,286 



6,719 



254,712 
306,018 



560,730 



170,382 
221,228 



301,610 



1881. 



1,170 

437 

6,378 



6,815 



266,459 
310,604 



Inereftie or 
Decrease. 



29 

4 

92 



96 



577,063 



174,275 
230,691 



404,966 



11,747 
4,586 



16,333 



3,993 
9,463 



13,356 
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Table 1.— Continued, 



Teachers and their Employment. 

Exact number of teachers necessary to supply 
graded schools 

Exact number of teachers necessary to supply 
ungraded schools 

Total 

Number of men teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Number of men teachers employed in ungrad- 
ed schools 

Total 

Number of women teachers employed in grad- 
ed schools 

Number of women teachers employed in un- 
graded schools .'. 

Total 

Whole number of teachers employed in graded 
schools 

Whole number of teachers employed in un- 
graded schools 

Total '. 

Average number of months taught by men in 
graded schools 

Average number of months taught by men in 
ungraded schools 

General average 

Average number of months taught by women 
in graded schools 

Average number of months taught by women 
in ungraded schools 

General average 

Total wages of male teachers in graded schools 

Total wages of male teachers in ungraded 

schools 

Total 



isax 


1884. 


Increaae or 
Decreaae. 


2,797 
6,3G0 


3,022 
6,458 


225 

98 


9,157 


9,480 


323 


574 
3,152 


589 
3,168 


15 
10 


• 3,726 


3,757 


31 


2^40 
8,571 


2,669 
8,834 


129 
263 


11,111 


11,503 


392 


3,114 
11,723 


3,258 
12,002 


144 
279 


14,837 


15,260 


423 


8.3 
4.2 


8.5 
4.3 


.2 
.1 


4.9 


6. 


.1 


8.9 
3.8 


9. 
3.9 


.1 
.1 


4,9 


6.1 


.2 


$366,969 91 
458^86 52 


1389,606 22 
498,446 85 


$22,636 31 
40,060 33 


$825^56 43 


1888,053 07 


$62,696 64 
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Table l,^Co7Uin%Led, 



Total washes of female teachers in graded 
schools 

Total wages of female teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total 



Aggregate wages of all teachers in graded 
schools 

Aggregate wages of all teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Total 



Averafice wages of male teachers in graded 
schools 

Average wages of male teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Average wages of male teachers in all schools 

Average wages of female teachers in graded 
schools 

Average wages of female teachers in ungraded 
schools 



Average wages of female teachers in all 
schools 

* Examination and Certification of 

Teachers. 

Numher 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 



of public examinations held 

of applicants for regular certificates. 

of first grade certificates granted 

of second grade certificates granted, 
of third grade certificates granted... 



Whole number of regular certificates granted 

Number of applicants for special certificates. 

Number of special certificates granted 

Number teaching who held State or Normal 
certificates 

Whole number of legally qualified teachers... 

Number licensed without previous experience 
in teaching 

Number of applicants who had attended the 
Normal school 

Number of applicants who had attended insti- 
tutes during the year 



1883. 



$857,986 08 
778,144 15 



1884. 



$923,627 66 
870,886 03 



$1,636,130 23 



$1,224,955 99 
1,236,530 67 



$1,794,513 69 



$2,461,486 66 



$75 19 
34 05 



$44 99 



$37 66 
23 96 



$29 68 



455 

13,172 

135 

564 

8,020 



8,719 




$1,313,233 88 
1,369,332 88 



$2,682,566 76 



$77 78 
36 59 



$46 92 



$38 11 
25 25 



$30 68 



446 

12,689 

155 

540 

8,282 



8.977 



Increase or 
Decrease. 



$65,641 5$ 
92,741 88 

$158,383 46 



$88,277 89 
132,802 21 



$221,080 10 



$2 59 
2 54 



$1 93 



$0 55 
1 29 



$L 10 



dec, 
dec. 

dec. 



9 

583 

20 

24 

262 



258 



dec. 
dec. 



dec. 



610 
99 

5 
1 

400 

400 

247 



*No reports for 1884 bare been recelred from the Secreurlei of the Coanty Boardi of Osceola* 
Ottego, Mhoolcraft, and Vao Bnren conntlet. 
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Tablv l.-'CbrUinued. 



School Propertt. 

Number of frame school-houses.. 
Number of brick school-houses... 
Number of stone school-houses... 
Number of log school-houses 



Total 



Whole number of sittings in school-houses... 

Estimated value of property in graded school 
districts 

Bsti mated value of property in ungraded school 
districts 



1883. 



6,357 

962 

76 

496 



1884. 



6,478 

1,000 

76 

499 



6,890 



486,386 



Total. 



Number of districts reporting dictionaries in 
school 

Number of districts reporting globes in school 
Number of districts reporting maps in school 

FiNANaAL. 

Amount of moneys from preceding year 

Amount of one-mill tax received 

Amount of primary school interest fund re- 
ceived 

Amount received for tultionfirom non-residents 

Amount received from district taxes 

Amount received from all other sources 



(6,768,662 00 
3,677,198 00 



110,436,86000 



2,639 
1,179 
1,611 



7,063 



498,869 



Inoreato or 
Decrease. 



121 

38 

1 

3 



1G3 



13,473 



(6,972,168 00 
3,973,010 00 



110,946,17800 



Total resources. 



Amount paid male teachers 

Amount paid female teachers 

Amount paid for building and repairs. 
Amount paid on bonded indebtedness. 
Amount paid for all other purposes ... 
Amount carried to next year 



$933,688 22 
640,141 60 

724^64 21 

46,196 17 

2,638,997 07 

499,639 03 



16,383,426 20 



Total expenditures, including balance on 
hand 



Total expenditures iu graded school districts 
Total expenditures in ungraded school districts 



Total net expenditures 



$822,694 27 

1,636,389 34 

707,408 20 

326,992 48 

766,488 47 

1,123,663 44 



2,939 
1,404 
1,811 



$1,098,974 09 
687,608 04 

726,169 67 

61,662 31 

2,601,620 33 

479,436 70 



$213,606 00 
295,812 00 



$609,318 00 



400 
225 
300 



$6,644,461 04 



$6,383,426 20 



$2306,906 36 
1,963,966 40 



Total bonded indebtedness of districts.. 
Total floating indebtedness of districts 

Total indebtedness 



$4,269,872 76 



$1,371,404 08 
122,377 31 



$1,493,781 39 



$886361 88 
1,789,123 29 

729,332 44 
-^ 348,602 46 

884,064 93 
1,008,126 04 



$6,644,461 04 



$166,285 87 
47^66 54 

305 36 
5,466 14 
62,623 26 
d0e.2O,lO2 33 



$261,034 84 



$63,667 61 

152,733 95 

21^74 24 

21,609 98 

117,676 46 

d0e.l 15,427 40 



$2^87,571 64 
2,048,763 36 



$4,636^36 00 



$1,396,083 43 
117,616 46 



$1,613,699 88 



$261,034 84 



$281,665 28 
94,796 96 



$376,462 24 



$24,679 35 
dee. 4,760 86 



$19,918 49 
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Table J.—OorUinued. 



Total Indebtedness of graded school districts 
Total indebtedness of ungraded school districts 

Total indebtedness 

Total amount due the districts 

School Libraries. 

Number of townships maintaining libraries.. 

Number of volumes in township libraries 

Amount paid for support of township libraries 
Amount of taxes voted for township libraries 

Amount received from county treasurers 

Number of townships diverting moneys to 

general purposes 

Numberoftownships forfeiting library moneys 

Number of districts of 100 children or more 

maintaining libraries 

Number of volumes in such libraries 

Amount paid for support of such libraries 

Amount received from county treasurers 

Number of districts of less than 100 children 

reporting libraries 

Number of volumes in such libraries 

Whole number of libraries of all kinds 

Whole number of volumes in libraries 

Teachers* Institutes. 
Number ot State institutes held 

Number of men enrolled at such Institutes... 
Number of women enrolled at such Institutes 

Total enrollment 

Amount received from State treasurer for such 

institutes 

Amount received from county treasurers 

Total amount received and expended 

Miscellaneous. 

Number of counties having County Teachers* 
Associations 

Number of visits to schools by secretaries of 
county boards 

Number of visits by other members of county 
boards 

Total number of visits 



18S3L 



$1,115,218 74 
378,662 65 



(1,493,781 39 



$176,903 28 



426 
97,639 
$12,881 01 
2,924 70 
8,080 55 

356 
311 



272 
180,744 
$34,547 8S 
22,^16 44 



921 

49,270 

1,619 

327,653 



65 

1,501 
4,257 



5,758 



$1,300 00 
6,345 15 



$8,145 15 



18SI. 



$1,166,249 33 
347,4^ 55 



$1,513,699 88 



$159,758 46 



460 
102,658 
$13,261 53 
2,538 62 
14,560 25 

444 
277 



276 
193,581 
$37,641 28 
17^24 71 



944 

5018 

1,680 

347,557 



68 

1,702 
4,659 



6^61 



$1,300 00 
8,000 35 



$9,800 35 




InoreaM or 
Decrease. 



$51,030 59 
decm,U2 10 



$19,918 49 



$17,144 82 



34 
5.019 
$380 62 
dee. 386 08 
6,679 91 



dec. 



88 
34 



4 
12^7 
$7,093 40 
dec, 6,291 73 



23 

2.048 

61 

19,904 



201 
402 



603 



$1,655 20 



$1,655 20 



dec. 



26 

100 



74 
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Table 1.— Continued. 



Amount per diem received by examiners 

Amount paid secretaries of county boards for 
services 

Amount received by secretaries for special cer- 
tificates 

Total compensation 

Amount allowed by supervisors for expenses 
of county boards 

Amount paid and due township inspectors for 
services 

Amount paid and due chairmen of boards of 
inspectors 



1883. 



$11^38 04 

13,160 00 

1,779 50 



(2G,477 54 



|1,309 34 
24,357 06 
14,370 81 



1884. 



$11,903 10 

13,169 50 

1,372 50 



$26,445 10 



$948 92 
17,813 85 
24,907 12 



Increaao or 
Decrease. 



$365 oa 

9 50 
dec. 407 00 



dec. $32 44 



dec. $360 42 

dec. 7,043 21 

10,536 31 



Table II. 

Apportionment of the Primary School Interest Fund for lS84t at flJSl Per Capita^ made 

May 7th, 2884. 



Conntlci. 



Totals 

» 

Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

lUrry 

Bay 

Benxie 

Berrien 

Branch.. 

Oalhoan 

Cass 

Oharlevoix. 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Bmmet. , 

Genesee^ 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse >. 

Gratiot 

Mlilsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham.. 



Whole Knmber 

of Children In 

School Censns. 


Nnmber In- 

eluded in the 

Apportionment. 


Amonnts 
Apportioned. 


660,730 


657,879 


1730,943 08 


1,091 
12,025 
3,397 
2.670 
1,093 


1,001 
12,462 
8,389 
2,440 
1,093 


Sl,429 21 

16,312 12 

4,439 69 

3,196 40 

1,43183 


795 
8,043 

13,126 
1,842 

11,876 


727 
8,013 

13,074 
1,831 

11,806 


952 37 

10.497 03 

17.126 94 

1.743 61 

15,466 86 


7.972 
11,420 
6,361 
2,785 
2,979 


7.972 
11,406 
6,313 
2.716 
2,926 


10,443 32 

14,941 86 

8.270 03 

3^7 96 

3,833 06 


2,063 
1,342 
8,813 
666 
1.882 


1,979 
1,334 
8,813 
649 
1,882 


2,r.92 49 

1,747 64 

11,545 03 

719 19 

2,465 42 


9,317 

2,606 

11,845 

405 

3,302 


9,317 

2,448 

11,789 

406 

3,255 


12.205 27 
3,206 88 

15,443 59 

630 65 

4,264 05 


8,161 
9,396 
8,678 
8,894 
10,349 


8.161 
9,396 
8,678 
8,295 
10,257 


10,600 91 
12,306 76 
11,237 18 
10,866 45 
13,436 67 
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Table W.—OorUinued, 



loBla 

Iosco 

Isabella.... 
Isle Royal. 
Jackson... 



Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska .. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 
Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw.. 
Lenawee... 
Livingston. 
Mackinac .. 



Macomb 

Manistee 

Manitou 

Marquette. 
Mason 



Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee., 
Monroe 



Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw^. 
Ontonagon. 
Osceola .... 
Oscoda 



Otsego.. 

Otuwa 

Prosque Isle. 
Roscommon... 
Saginaw 



St. Clair.... 
St. Josepli.. 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 
Shiawassee. 



Tuscola 

Van Bureo.. 
Washtenaw. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Conntles. 



Whole Number 

of Children la 

School Census. 



9.710 
4,842 



12,528 

9,974 
1.334 
25,077 
1,560 
J,G19 

9.659 
2,343 
14,267 
6,540 
1,206 

10,933 

5,450 

425 

8,525 

3,354 

5,615 

3,960 

2,653 

679 

11,733 

10,465 

186 

10,841 

5,402 

11.702 

4,345 

&*2 
1,140 
4,201 

256 

991 

12,923 

1,147 

370 
22,125 

16,469 
8,212 

11,031 

721 

8,711 

9,903 

9,392 

13,024 

62.744 

2,621 



Number in- 
cluded in the 
Apportionment. 



9,679 
2,534 
4,744 



12,528 

9.942 
1,373 
25,077 
1,502 
1.605 

9,608 
2,348 
14,267 
6,510 
1,190 

10,826 

5,452 

4*25 

8,355 

3,277 

5,537 

3,850 

2,559 

577 

11,733 

10,381 

178 

10.806 

5,291 

11,702 

4,333 

827 

1,140 

4,027 

230 

948 

12,923 

1,050 

357 
22.015 

16.424 
8,180 

10,989 

704 

8.('44 

9,870 

9,392 

12,969 

62,712 

2,577 



Amounts 
Apportioned. 



«12,679 49 

3,319 54 

n 6,351 09 



16,411 68 

13,024 02 
1.798 63 

32,8V) 87 
1,967 62 
2,102 65 

12,586 48 

3,075 88 

18,689 77 

8,528 10 

1.558 90 

14.182 06 

7.142 12 

556 75 

10,945 05 
4,292 87 

7,253 47 

5,013 SO 

3.352 29 

755 87 

15,370 23 

13,599 11 

233 18 

14,155 86 

6 7,265 83 

15,329 63 

5.C82 78 

1,083 37 

1,493 40 

c 5,499 88 

301 30 

1,241 88 
16,929 13 

1.375 60 

467 67 

28,839 65 

21,515 14 
10,715 80 
14,395 09 
922 24 
11,3-23 04 

12.929 70 

(112,385 03 

16,989 39 

82.153 73 

3,375 87 



a Including $136.45; deficiency for 1883. 
e Including 1224.51; deflcioncy for 188:i. 



b Including 9331.12; deficiency for 1833. 
d Including t:il.5r, deficiency for 1883. 



O 
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Table lY.—CorUinued, 



Counties. 



Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta. 

Eaton 

Emmet.. ...... 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gd. Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Isle Roval 

Jackson 



Kalamazoo.. 
Kalkaska.... 

Kent 

Keweenaw.. 
Lake.. 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston.... 
Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manltou , 

Marquette.... 
Mason 



Naof Teach- 
ers required 
to supply the 
schools. 



Mecosta 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.. 
Monroe 



Montcalm... 
Montmorency., 
Muskegon ... 
Newaygo.... 
Oakland 



Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon... 

Osceola 

Oscoda 



Otsego 

Ottawa 

Fresque Isle. 
Boscommon... 
Saginaw.. 



St. Clair 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

Van Buren 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



OOQ 



4 

9 
38 

8 
13 

49 
14 
74 



13 

25 
44 

73 
23 
67 

48 

19 

8 



90 

75 

4 

194 

8 

10 

44 
4 

91 
28 
11 

42 
34 
2 
72 
19 

24 
28 
10 



26 
51 



82 
15 
71 

2 
16 
15 



a «> 
poQ 



3 

77 

2 

131 

&4 
58 
27 
3 
38 

30 
56 
91 
363 
12 



29 
28 
122 
35 
22 

139 
54 

149 
19 
58 

115 

162 

13 

90 

127 

138 
22 
91 



148 

134 
52 

197 
11 
45 

125 
52 

im 

128 
22 

104 

49 

3 

32 

52 

88 
26 
53 
36 
131 

123 
20 
82 
93 

205 

81 
34 
5 
80 
24 

84 

103 

24 

13 

137 

145 
115 
120 
14 
115 

123 
146 
158 
133 

66 



Whole No. of 
Teacher s 
employed. 



M>)n. 



10 

9 

105 

18 
6 

73 

22 

122 

6 

82 

85 
101 
18 
48 
82 

96 
13 
53 



92 

81 
24 
113 
12 
15 

79 

30 

lOB 

89 

9 

51 
20 
3 
23 
31 

40 
12 
18 
17 
72 

72 
3 

40 

40 

115 

54 
9 
8 

40 
5 

19 
71 
18 
3 
74 

63 
70 
78 
4 
90 

80 
81 
93 
91 
42 



S 

o 



24 
47 
205 
35 
36 

280 
76 

266 
24 
68 

188 
300 
78 
109 
279 

253 

36 
106 



338 

274 

57 

480 

7 
81 

193 

46 

403 

216 

20 

160 

83 

4 

82 
72 

138 
57 
77 
39 

227 

245 
19 
184 
152 
327 

128 
40 
12 

103 
26 

41 

194 

6 

15 
288 

244 
237 
115 
15 
192 

172 
272 
310 
496 
72 



Aggregate 
Naof Months 
taught by all 
Teachers. 



Men. 



63 
59 
439 
74 
42 

313 
94 

558 
24 

159 

363 
429 
167 
271 
384 

430 

86 

261 



425 

353 

113 

591 

90 

72 

444 

129 

470 

389 

67 

318 
120 
15 
188 
156 

198 
85 
95 
66 

309 

296 
17 
230 
184 
588 

217 
46 
76 

193 
18 

71 

420 

82 

13 

423 

377 
361 
499 
22 
410 

405 
401 
480 
643 
188 



a 
o 

s 

o 



154 
194 
871 
140 
243 

1,190 
820 

1,313 

97 

344 

720 

1,266 

688 

586 

1,305 

1.009 
229 
459 



1,663 

1,387 
214 

2,834 

64 

315 

962 
193 
1,875 
893 
110 

908 
537 
24 
761 
387 

676 
397 
854 
151 
942 

1.279 

78 

1,141 

607 

1,636 

474 
178 
113 
490 
75 

167 

1,096 

27 

51 

1,910 

1,416 
1.096 

678 
81 

874 

807 
1,223 
1,686 
4.059 

337 



Total Wages of Teachers. 



Men. 



12,847 50 
2,717 50 

17,542 67 
2,645 05 
2,575 55 

12.339 38 
3,946 00 

23,337 86 

818 50 

7,219 75 

14.068 14 
17,734 66 
16,260 00 
11,190 99 
17,568 91 

19,740 27 
5,213 30 
9,744 00 



23.175 61 

17,113 71 
4.404 39 

32,360 88 
6,753 38 
3,115 80 

18.641 83 

4.817 93 

23.712 85 

15.176 28 
3,435 00 

15,149 98 

6,111 94 

665 00 

15.702 25 
6.518 00 

8,763 00 
5,665 00 
4.467 00 
2.634 25 
13.175 52 

18,653 00 

510 00 

14,545 12 

7.497 25 

25,500 60 

8.826 50 
1.768 75 
6.603 75 
8,048 00 
610 00 

2,528 06 
19,115 65 

2,608 50 

559 00 

25,374 19 

16.808 85 
17,578 05 
19.368 55 
1.270 00 
17,218 64 

16,378 50 
17,722 54 
20,643 25 
39,800 00 
7,199 58 



Women. 



94,753 16 
5.544 10 

24,243 52 
3^945 5& 
9,212 00 

32,480 67 
8;333 20 

37,849 67 
3,042 00 

12,273 23 

20,556 50 
28.006 39 
32.907 72 
16,474 68 
33,998 57 

31.588 18 

7.247 92 

13,700 52 



47,809 20 

41.141 35 
6,461 85 

102,092 53 
2,976 00 
8,791 28 

27,213 90 

6,503 52 

61,161 85 

17,925 25 

4,111 00 

23,730 88 
21,U97 37 
610 0»| 
33,405 60 
14,187 64 

21,802 61 
16,033 39 
10,493 41 
5,284 11 
24,078 27 

33,020 47 
2.283 86 
40.902 69 
18.232 83 
38.780 48 

13.401 35 
5,716 97 
4.354 00 

14.640 23 
1,737 00 

5.048 50 

32,522 85 

729 00 

2,116 50 
65,084 07 

38,645 02 
80,108 90 
17.467 86 
3,331 00 
24,209 90 

22,344 31 
31,386 02 
48.081 80 
190.207 44 
10,404 12 



Total 



17,600 66 
8,261 60 

41.786 19 
6,500 55 

11.787 56 

44,820 05 
12,279 20 
61,187 43 
8,860 60 
19,492 98 

34,624 64 
45.741 05 
49.167 72 
27,665 67 
51,567 48 

61,328 46 
12,461 22 
23,453 52 



70,984 81 

58,255 06 

10,866 24 

134,463 41 

9,729 38 

11,907 08 

46,855 73 
10.321 46 
74,874 70 
33.10153 
7,546 00 

38,880 86 

28,109 31 

1,165 00 

49.107 75 
20,705 64 

30,565 61 
20,698 89 
14,960 41 
7,918 36 
87.253 79 

51.673 47 
2,793 86 
55,447 71 
25.730 08 
64,281 08 

22,227 85 
7,485 72 
9,957 76 

22,688 23 
2.247 00 

7,676 58 

51,638 60 

3,337 60 

2.675 60 

90,458 26 

65,464 47 
47,686 96 
36.836 41 
4,601 00 
41,4-28 54 

38,722 81 

49.108 66 
77,725 05 

230,007 44 
17,603 70 



Average 
Monthly 
Wages of 
Teachers. 



Men. 



t45 19 
46 OH 
39 96 
35 74 
61 32 

39 42 
41 98 

41 82 
34 10 
45 41 

38 76 

42 13 
97 37 
41 33 

45 75 

46 05 
60 62 
33 13 



54 63 

48 48 
38 98 



54 
75 



76 
04 



43 28 

4199 
37 35 
50 45 
39 01 

61 18 

47 64 
50 93 

37 00 
83 62 
4140 

44 26 

66 66 

47 02 

39 91 
46 88 

63 02 

30 00 
63 24 

40 75 
43 37 

40 68 

38 45 
73 60 

41 68 
28 38 

35 61 

45 51 

31 81 

43 00 
59 99 

44 59 

48 69 
88 81 

67 73 

42 00 

40 44 
44 20 

62 67 
61 90 
88 27 



a 
« 

S 

o 

If 



130 86 
28 06 

27 83 

28 IT 
37 93 

27 29- 

25 42 

28 83 
81 36 
35 6& 

28 27 
21 9& 
47 84 
28 II 

26 05 

28 74 
8165 

29 8T 



28 73 

29 66 

30 19 

36 03 
46 50 

27 91 

28 08 
98 52 

27 29 
20 67 

37 37 

26 U 

40 96 
25 4:^ 
43 89* 

36 66 

32 25 

37 87 

29 64 

34 99 
25 66 

25 82 

29 15 

35 85 

30 04 
23 70 

28 27 
32 12 

38 53 

29 88 
23 -^3 

30 23 

29 67 

27 00 

41 60 
34 08 

2T28 
27 47 
25 95 
41 12 
27 70 

27 69 
25 66 

28 54 
46 84 

30 87 
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tMai,et0 33 


1198.33111 


88,611.181 01 


ilC:-;.;::: 


3,917 18 
19,970 31 

Si 

sloosw 

s!a77MI 
IT.IW »6 
3.6W63 
l,l!8 6i 

S|334 IS 
W.*;»37 

S.TOISI 

KS 

i7,s»im 

UlWM 

3I,U163 
0,MIM 
10,t3l8S 

'"ViiowTr 

lB,ssaoi 

4,I»1ST 

4.838 n 

t,fiw;i 

js,9se S7 

1,834 3.1 

39,178 S3 
IDvWDlS 

i;a»7 7B 

tl.US 11 

"■Ki! 

lilKin 


MS 

«e67 

4 0a.!7 
l.K»St 
U,07S 38 

M.73(l 13 

]3,7S3«S 

■toft 12 
],4» 18 

!:»! ffl 

11,348 83 

i.TOSoa 

18,H5e8 
1,(08 01 

i,aeso! 

8.373 78 
I8,itl3 81 

^Tniis 

'i:SIS 

3.BBS4a 
■•,-.«■» 

18.M m 

A!il!J 

3.17»» 
VSSaM 

]1,T8S 08' 
887 38 

131787 48 
1,971 80 

4,MBM 
'7i80 

3.BS1 19 

1.773 88 


11,160 41 

!S« 

1,4»68 
888 49 

SI 
141723 47 
10,170 89 

3.488 H 

1,813 31 

11,0*8 81 

7«7M 

1.878 89 

I1.O10 M 

J:S!S 
..ffiS 

i;888 89 
1S.SK31 
0.987 04 
4,037 81 

13,(06 30 
3,137 06 
6:483 73 

■"liliMM 

«i 

1.08141 
11.893 11 

j.ote n 

18.833 33 

"•si IS 

11,033 39 

4,1*0 84 

AW)U1 




18.111 00 
88,936 78 
13,137 11 

■as 

7,860 00 

»S 

9,119 38 
«,OOJM 

16.814 01 

solus 94 
14:800 43 
11,980 00 

!:SS 

18.180 85 
15:638 91 
38,933 68 

ags 

11.377 83 

31,348 63 

40,«3e 76 
14,173 31 
33,874 M 

40, 766 47 
18.338 83 
13,74193 

"'"eilJiB'ir 

54.49111 
11,480 38 
141:134 39 
8.810 SI 
13)033 « 

18,318 06 

10.181 IS 

S9.B76 66 

57:n6 89 
11,73186 

Si 
'u:y.^^ 

13,001 71 


ills 

618 70 
8,913 71 

13,708 33 

1)610 87 
fcfWlS 
8,633 ») 

439 33 

S,'l33 16 

ss 

1.318 37 
mS10 88 

1)700 81 

8.309 36 

"il)34i'7S 
11,600 81 

13.874 34 
1.013 60 

3.073 13 

i)e«4i 




1376 63 

30 00 

388 71 

167 11 

399 86 

1! 


33,448 01 
11.16019 

14,180 91 






K±i::::::: 


117,617 93 
93.879 89 


ObarlaToli.... 

%^i,T^' 


sss 


MM 

386 70 

ti ra 

300 00 

■!!!? 

1.04B11 




§&::::: 
i>«it« 


MS 

11,019 08 

8a.6»>s« 

36.137 77 


1=.:::::: 

Hnmn 

Inghim 


43 83 

II 

148 81 

1,301 W 

"SS 

8,747 17 

8 IS 

330 31 

"SS!" 

, 416 00 

S6JS0 
363 40 


139.731 11 
00.813 IS 
106.8J4 70 






J:&:::. 


■""isiliaoii 


Uko- 

•oomb 

irqoelle.... 


!B.11S17 

lii 

93.930 11 


3I1W 

in 98 


l) 101 81 

3,403 80 
i:919IM 


■MS 

71,011 06 








Monro.? 


IMll 





liv 
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Table Y,—CorUinued^ 



Counties. 



Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskeg^on 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae Isle. 
Roscommon... 
Saginaw 

St. Clair. 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac — ..^. 
Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

VanBaren . 

Washtenaw... 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Moneys on 

band Sept. 3, 

1883. 



927,353 10 

2.101 16 

82,122 49 

13,180 70 

29,154 72 

8,aS4 96 
2,596 79 
8,763 79 
6,945 12 
998 60 

3,317 06 

16,197 17 

818 91 

1,212 96 
35,903 66 

30,53124 
13,049 64 
14,016 51 
3,846 73 
15,434 64 

19,404 37 
18,067 89 
24,394 52 
76,953 72 
8.079 75 



One-MllI 
Tax. 



16,527 44 

332 89 

8.410 92 

3,362 68 

23,345 17 

2,988 45 

885 43 

2.630 47 

2,825 95 

349 60 

1,065 66 

11.598 20 

948 41 

860 15 

12,936 22 

13,115 28 

17,417 26 

4,863 17 

2,46190 

11,067 64 

7,950 21 
11,768 80 
96.719 02 
22.950 61 

2,806 92 



Primary 
School 

Interest 
Fund. 



tl1,407 52 

281 87 

L%679 64 

6,973 71 

15,044 69 

5,518 55 

951 87 

2,027 31 

4,822 61 

337 80 

1,104 47 
W,971 10 

1,314 45 

417 76 

28,263 84 

21.892 65 
11.370 23 
14,370 56 
120 39 
11,374 46 

12,478 03 
12,027 76 
17.150 33 
82,372 78 
8,106 07 



Library 
Moneys. 



9220 25 


472 17 

66 70 

72127 


33 05 
28 24 
53 39 


86 31 

653 15 

44 18 



896 10 

168 21 
382 13 
175 45 

188 19 
572 04 
46154 
6,788 69 
183 74 



District Taxes 

for all 

Pnrpoies. 



949,877 58 

3,435 25 

83,789 39 

29.124 83 

42,680 97 

23.569 91 
9.706 71 
8.025 64 

23.885 97 
2,503 54 

10.196 54 

44.434 39 

3,609 52 

2,918 00 

99,160 82 

43,477 98 
34.034 54 
29,472 69 
4.587 79 
38,863 06 

36,272 38 
39,964 26 
60.314 45 
294,017 31 
25,238 92 



Raised 
from all 

other 
Sourees. 



94,132 13 
1,403 67 
5,432 71 
4,664 37 
8,712 02 

2.148 29 
2,085 06 

801 66 
2,765 21 

588 49 

1,741 11 

6,249 12 

184 16 

313 36 

12,008 25 

5,465 53 
8,78196 
4.717 47 
1,886 26 
12,558 91 

8.593 71 

6,606 53 

12,415 35 

24.969 16 

10.310 52 



Total 

Resonrcea 

for the Year. 



999.518 02 

7,504 84 

143,907 32 

57,372 99 

119,658 84 

42,560 16 
16.258 93 
21,777 11 
41,298 25 
4,778 03 

17,531 15 

96,103 13 

6,919 68 

5,722 23 

189,256 89 

114,660 89 
85,035 66 
67,615 85 
12.903 07 
89,48182 

84,886 89 

89.007 28 

141.475 21 

506.062 27 

49.725 92 



Table VI. 

Expenditures of School Districts as reported by School Inspectors, Jor the Tear ending 

September i, 18S4, 



Conntiei. 


Paid 
Teachers. 


Paid for 

Bnilding 

and Repairs. 


Paid 

for Library 

books and 

care of 

Library. 


Paid on 
Bonded In- 
debtedness. 


Paid 

for all other 

Purposes. 


Total Expen- 
ditures for the 
Year. 


Amount on 

hand 

September 

1.1884. 


Totals 


92,674,485 17 


9729,282 44 


941,965 99 


9348,502 46 


9842,098 94 


94.636.335 00 


91,008,126 04 


Alcona 

Allegan 

Alpena...... 


98,144 63 
53.174 17 
16.782 30 
16,986 07 
6,142 10 

5,381 75 
36.538 66 
47.238 83 

8.555 49 
58,976 56 

42.914 82 
65.852 41 
37,709 75 
13,226 27 
13,494 93 

7.199 08 

8.261 60 

42.024 91 

6.556 80 
11,745 01 


91,068 15 
9,172 11 
6,145 48 
5,923 80 
1,428 97 

656 45 
7,268 64 

19,342 45 
8,002 56 

11,576 65 

15,644 43 

14,498 05 

6,273 48 

6,717 71 

2,725 34 

1,837 95 
2.766 69 
t,998 45 
3.210 83 
635 01 


"'"9361 '42' 
314 80 
100 00 
21 84 

178 09 
330 72 

807 00 


91.378 28 
2,582 52 


92.169 95 

14,346 24 

6.88164 

6.367 67 

1.368 72 

2,892 30 
8,173 93 

19,6>)0 47 
1,820 46 

16,680 03 

12,301 47 

16.198 03 

7,675 72 

3,749 01 

4,093 42 

8.486 00 
2.925 73 
10,189 65 
7,506 82 
6.421 27 


912.751 01 

79.626 4d 

29.124 12 

31.690 97 

9,400 42 

10,108 59 
60.399 51 
95,895 25 
14,348 20 
98,273 58 

76.999 73 
119,738 01 
68.025 46 
26,278 61 
23,783 20 

15.194 48 
14,770 28 
6L734 86 
18,270 80 
20,718 93 


92.671 13 

17.055 72 

3,021 91 


Antrim 

Arenac .. 

Baraga 

Barry.. 

Bay . 


2.324 03 

448 70 

1,000 00 

8,067 56 

8,826 60 

969 69 

10,206 47 

6,096 59 
23,295 71 
6,022 66 
2,579 99 
3.419 61 

2.721 46 
804 76 

4,460 00 
991 85 

1.325 90 


.%756 65 

2,849 87 

4.172 33 
13,849 84 
20,825 76 


Benzie 


2.225 35 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass. 

Charlevoix . 
Cheboygan . 


835 87 

42 42 

893 81 

343 85 

563 


19,344 35 

16.879 96 

11.673 09 

11,315 70 

4,842 76 

6,450 03 


Chippewa... 




2,153 73 


Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford... 
Delta 


11 50 

7145 

600 

686 74 


6,736 76 

14,729 62 

3,30162 

3,305 15 
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HUlKlaie" 

HODgblOD. 






Otuwal" 
rnuqaal 



Vkahlanaw. 



Weifo%'.' 



Sl,37t n 
B 1.310 U 

ST.IM iw 
10,M6 t3 



•II.Ml 03 

13.9m la 

4,73«M 



J1.7U Ha 



ia.H9 41 



98.163 t3 



SU.7I6 OU 

H.ue »; 

37,170 3D 

UHl II 

M,SII)3B 



81.777 10 
JJllW 
^079 00 

M,MI II 

(Afi&l 17 



13.943 03 

s.«a7e 

106 «s 

a,it9 w 

17.0S3 3n 

I.K.133 
1.^37a II 
0,740 17 



1,703 M 
1.000 17 
12,033 43 

3,347 11 
l.lW7n 
3S.S4142 

^suM 

10,734 00 



3a,3»9 7S 

3,391 41 

3)331 4)t 
3,137 » 
n,7H M 



J7B71 



3,734 H 
4.HT3 73 

7,>37 S4 

I8.US 13 

3^0 11 87 

n.siiM 



10,760 37 

s'ei3 fio 



ll.MS U> 
3lil»S3 



iJK 13 
3.333 44 
3.014 17 



U.K44 M 
14,30171* 



M.OU 41 

83.478 34 
3,90101 



4.047 04 
l4JI3»aB 

.t!«44 37 
13V«I 07 
87,3»S7 



1I,T»7 01 

"ainii'S 



14,047 « 
SI.00«4B 
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Table VII. 

Miscellaneous Financial Statistics^ as reported by School Inspectors for the Tear ending 

September 1^1884, 



Counties. 



Totals. 



Alcona.. 
Allegan. 
Alpena.. 
Antrim . 
Arenac. 



Baraga.. 
Barry„-. 
Bay 

Benzie.. 
Berrien , 



Branch 

Calhoun 

Oass 

Charlevoix 
Cheboygan. 



Chippewa. 

Clare 

Clinton.... 
Crawford.. 
Delta 



Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Qrand Traverse. 



Bonded 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



91,396,063 43 



Gratiot 

Hillsdale.. 
Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham.... 



Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella.... 
Isle Royal. 
Jackson 



Kalamazoo. 

Kalkaska I 

Kent , 

Keweenaw 

Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston... 
Mackinac 



Macomb ... 
Manistee... 
Manitou ... 
Marquette, 
Mason 



Mecosta , 

Menominee. 

Midland 

Missaukee.. 
Monroe 



S216 00 

6,720 88 

130 00 

7,785 00 

1,101 00 

6.303 00 
36,972 90 

4,346 00 

932 00 

87,975 77 

21,200 00 
82,264 00 
11,231 88 
11,178 34 
13,450 00 

7,673 83 
3,154 60 
6,725 00 
5,407 82 
33,806 15 

31,600 00 
9,330 50 

77,606 02 
2,971 86 
9,30135 

89.167 84 
2,U(K) 86 
16,000 00 
19,014 50 
6A,964 18 

25,188 83 

7,600 00 

21.961 81 



Total 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 



91,613,699 88 



Amonnt 

doe the 

Districts. 



#159,758 46 



18,876 85 

25,168 06 

6,786 00 

157,834 29 



9698 78 

8,812 77 

405 99 

14,128 70 

1,402 12 

6.484 76 
38,785 49 
10,657 99 

1,982 27 
38,36167 

22,252 13 
83,476 14 
i:t,068 51 

18.181 47 
14,276 95 

8,212 09 
4,064 68 
8,460 35 
6,43160 
34,612 73 

32,322 87 
10,144 84 
79.067 11 
3,821 61 
10,978 96 

39,691 86 

8,602 70 

16,^5 00 

21.182 23 
66,689 72 

25,910 87 

9.161 73 

22,879 97 



9202 60 

4,051 97 

400 00 

863 26 

234 30 



6,565 00 

14,170 62 

1,826 00 

17,689 00 

14,125 14 

9,600 00 

27.726 00 
12,450 00 
85 00 
78.262 00 
10,424 00 

10,046 35 

26,093 66 

8,114 45 

2,178 84 

21.250 26 



14,165 87 

28.738 62 
7.444 89 

169,741 39 

20 00 

7.417 20 

15,675 36 

2,187 00 

18.832 16 

20,344 90 

9,977 84 

28,214 28 
14,244 70 
129 15 
88,426 15 
10,690 14 

11.235 28 
26,684 78 
11,079 66 
3.610 95 
22.325 02 



886 07 

918 67 

986 82 

7,773 86 

1.973 26 
1,034 43 
1,914 14 
1,062 75 
1,671 50 

(«6 25 

1,982 86 

2,228 89 

813 46 

116 63 

2,766 63 

8,318 22 

257 62 

862 66 

1,862 18 

2,066 95 
1,470 81 

1.724 97 

1.725 38 
1,120 97 

862 40 
2,813 48 
3.770 17 



Amount of 

NoD> Resident 

Tuition 

Received 

by the 
Districts. 



951,662 31 



92,805 83 



62 95 
17 90 



994 45 

41 00 

24 16 

1.166 04 

1,315 33 

2,040 64 

463 40 

22 00 

96 18 

650 



96146 



1.890 80 

10 00 

2.483 41 



1,487 68 

1,000 77 
760 57 

2,500 48 
994 71 
762 10 

1,569 88 

1,098 71 

1,097 47 

674 74 

925 61 

371 11 
1,850 04 

314 65 
1,911 18 

733 98 

3.733 76 
1.150 48 
8,866 65 
1.800 22 
623 03 



327 86 

61167 
1,836 11 

478 60 

64 96 

1,184 11 

1,753 66 
14 00 
80 12 



Amount paid 

and due 

Inspectors 

and members 

of School 

Boards for 

services. 



917,818 85 



1.822 60 

1,614 91 

61 87 

2,114 89 



67 00 

1,123 60 

815 66 

1.700 34 

1,269 64 



1,023 16 
67 26 



1,181 08 
86 16 

289 60 

56 

7100 



606 66 



977 00 
863 26 
169 00 
161 00 
138 64 

10 40 
804 00 
195 60 

60 10 
292 25 

197 25 
323 90 
190 76 
178 35 

225 60 

117 44 
91 25 

819 46 
81 00 
78 70 

226 25 
180 00 
297 75 

72 25 
161 76 

496 66 
349 79 
160 00 
250 00 
267 18 

20120 

77 00 

800 87 



Am'tpald 
and due T*p 

Chairman 
and officers 

of School 

Boards for 
services. 



924,907 12 



189 25 

660 60 
213 60 
347 90 
78 60 
205 80 

408 75 
200 41 
435 00 
806 25 
84 00 

253 60 

123 00 
34 00 

256 00 
126 76 

284 60 

124 60 
198 45 
235 96 
480 02 



944 00 
859 76 
220 02 
187 00 
124 29 

10 00 
288 60 
139 25 
102 60 
236 20 

434 75 
604 60 
31125 
128 10 
122 00 

43 76 
60 00 

397 61 
90 60 

200 90 

427 60 
92 60 

66125 
46 00 

128 26 

906 60 
487 12 
89 60 
282 00 
825 88 

284 25 

41 60 
226 00 



27168 

278 25 

124 00 

935 »S 

40 00 

167 20 

385 00 
128 66 
623 75 
298 25 
14180 

188 75 
85 00 
18 00 

608 00 

279 41 

428 28 
222 60 
182 25 
163 77 
48190 
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Table YU.—CotUinued. 


« 




Conntles. 


Bonded 
Indebtedness 
of the 
DiitrlcU. 


ToUI 

Indebtedness 

of the 

Districts. 


Amonnt 

dne the 

Districts. 


Amonnt of 
Mon. Resident 
Tnltion 
Recelyed 

bTthe 
Districts. 


Amount paid 

and dne 

Inspectors 

and members 

of School 

Boards for 

serriccs. 


Am't paid 
and due T*p 

Chairmen 
and officers 

of School 

Boards for 
senrlces. 


UoDtcalm ... 


94,811 83 
1,000 00 
26,68166 
10,860 64 
18,535 05 

1,260 45 
1,338 78 

200 00 
7,815 26 

289 00 

5,062 00 
24.787 80 

2,600 00 

818 75 

17,815 00 

16,054 22 
10,110 50 
24.48100 
4,200 00 
86,804 64 

23,796 00 
17,825 00 
17,650 00 
25,973 84 
6.208 98 


96,215 82 
2,281 09 
27,153 12 
11,621 07 
21,884 86 

1,454 36 
8,607 66 
275 38 
9.160 62 
1,694 83 

6.875 96 
27,819 05 

6,390 23 

818 75 

19,828 28 

16,837 80 
11,265 44 
27,929 77 
4,854 00 
37,422 29 

25,233 67 

19.608 83 

19,852 15 

-28.520 46 

6,904 11 


97.060 78 
3,119 64 
2,381 18 
4,660 80 
1,457 76 

2,663 64 
3,246 01 
200 00 
2,609 44 
2,088 03 

652 78 

8,165 80 

627 80 

154 23 

16,780 62 

1,952 92 
465 16 
8,928 83 
2.813 84 
1,227 20 

4,012 57 
2,729 03 
1,474 73 
796 66 
1,293 52 


9432 67 


9414 85 

188 06 

261 75 
446 65 
546 92 

262 15 
141 80 

89 00 

298 70 

73 60 

162 95 
175 75 
180 26 
57 00 
844 75 

840 00 

882 78 

887 76 

26 60 

80 60 

810 00 
822 00 
817 00 
242 75 
109 88 


9366 50 


MoDimorencj.. 

Muakeffon..... ...... 


67 82 


240 60 

107 78 

8,055 71 

152 00 


247 75 


Newaygo........ 


286 05 


Oakland .— 


415 75 


Oceana.... .......... 


217 00 


Ogemaw.. 


81 80 


Ontonagon 




30 00 


Osceola........ ...... 


28 00 


214 65 


Oicoda 


55 60 


Otiego... — 


12 10 

827 47 

225 


92 60 


Ottawa. 


333 92 


Presquelsle 

Roscommon......... 


123 60 
86 00 


Saginaw 


886 63 

868 75 

2,263 86 

79 22 


1.702 85 

367 85 


St. Clair 


St. Joseph.......... 


404 63 


Sanilac ......... 


431 00 


Schoolcraft . . 


68 00 


Shiawassee.. 

Tuscola . 

Van Buren.... ...... 


912 90 

443 04 

976 08 

7,024 51 

2,660 68 

14 25 


834 60 

292 60 
362 00 


Washtenaw.. . 


604 82 


^nf A V Ho AMMBMM MMMMMM m.^ 


4,181 25 


Wexford. 


332 25 







Table VIII.— Part I, 

Length of Scfiool Term by Districts^ as reported by ScJhool Inspectors for the School Tear 

ending September i, 1884. 





No SchooL 


Less than three 
Months. 


Three Months. 


Four Months. 


Counties. 


4 


• 

a 

^ m 
5 


4 
** — 


• 
a 

li 

CO 


Total enroll- 
ment. 


4 
o^ 


• 

a 

V 


Total enroll- 
ment. 


4 


a 
o 

li 

CO 


• 

g 

o • 


Totals. 


87 


986 


4 


47 


35 


169 


8,070 


2»202 


165 


8,111 


2,806 






Alcona ...... ...... .... 


















1 

1 
8 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 
2 
7 
2 

3 
6 
1 

6 


16 
16 
69 
23 
83 

31 
13 
22 
84 
21 

28 
16 
19 
104 
48 

73 
89 
24 
51 


12 


Allegan....... .... 


















11 


Alpena 


I 


10 


1 


...... 


"'4* 


5 

3 


80 
66 


73 
47 


40 


Antrim 


12 


Arenac................ 






90 


Baraga 

Barry... .-«. ...... 


1 




.... ■• 




... .. 


1 


19 


6 


12 
6 


Bay 

Bensie 


2 


42 


• 












14 








6 


68 


84 


22 


Berrien.. 












15 


Branch 


















23 


Calhoun 

Cass 


...... 

2 
8 

4 
8 
...... 

1 


mmmm - • 

85 








2 
1 
4 
3 

4 
1 
...... 

2 


41 
12 
43 
26 

106 
15 

82* 

49 


83 
12 
80 
20 

83 
10 

26* 

84 


11 
14 


OharlcToIx 








62 


Cheboygan............ 


61 

154 
2 








81 


Chippewa............. 








42 


Clare 








74 


Clinton 

Crawford .......... 


16 
41 


Delta. 
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Table VIII.— Part J.— Continued. 



1 


No School. 


Less than three 
Months. 


Three Months. 


Foar Months. 


Counties. 


t 


o 

Is 

OQ 


1 

— . 

j5 


• 

a 
a; 
u 

li 

OQ 


1 

e • 

* s 





• 

a 

•S eg 




• 

1 

a • 


< 

m 


• 

a 


li 

OQ 


1 

IS 

H 


Eaton....... . 












1 
11 


29 
168 


20 
135 


1 

7 


36 
108 


88 


Emmet 

Genesee .......... 


...... 










79 


Gladwin 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 


1 
1 


6 
65 








1 
3 

3 


8 
45 

165 


8 
40 

91 


4 
3 

2 

1 


52 
71 

29 
24 


86 
52 

87 


Hillsdale 






1 


29 


24 


13 


Houghton. 


3 
1 












Huron... ........ 


36 








1 


29 


15 


1 


10 


^ 


Ingham ............... 










Ionia ..— . 




...... 








1 
1 
2 


16 

5 

42 


13 

9 

27 


1 

1 
4 


14 
25 

87 


10 


Iosco................ 


3 


6 








19 


Isabella 


60 


Isle Boyal 














Jackson 










... 


1 

1 
6 
1 
1 
4 

1 
3 
3 

1 

...... 


62 

13 
113 
11 
12 
36 

43 

110 

48 

34 

151 

32 


12 

11 

77 

5 

7 

24 

23 
61 
37 
30 
113 

1.3" 








Kalamazoo 


6 
2 

1 


144 
47 
26 


94 


Kalkaska 


3 
3 
...... 

1 
2 


4 
82 






85 


Kent 


17 


Keweenaw 


1 


6 







Lake 


2 


15 


14 


Lapeer 


38 










Leelanaw 








4 
1 
4 

5 

1 
4 


87 

6 

91 

85 

91 
89 


63 


Lenawee... 










13 


Livingston 

Mackinac...... ...... 


...... 

...... 


■"■77" 








60 
75 


Macomb 

Manistee 








22 

68 


Maniton 












Marqnette...... .— ... 


1 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 


14 


* 






1 
3 

3 

1 

5 


43 
64 

36 
10 
52 
61 


44 

46 

42 

8 

38 

45 


1 
2 


13 
33 


8 


Mason................. 








21 


Mecosta 


55 










Menominee ...... 














Midland 

Missaukee 


43 
14 


1 


6 


5 


1 
3 


16 
23 


14 
26 


Monroe 










Montcalm 

Montmorency .. 


...... 

1 
1 


8 

2 

41 








...... 

5 
9 

3 



4 

1 

6 

5 

1 
7 
2 

4 


34" 

98 

43 

14 

58 

9 

31 

103 

54 
18 
180 
25 
84 


38* 

58 
22 
26 

14 
76 
7 
26 
71 

35 

8 

150 

19 

56 


• * • • *«« w 






Muskegon ... 








4 

4 

12 

1 
2 


78 

91 

201 

30 
27 


64 


Newaygo . 








64 


Oakland....... 








187 


Oceana..... . ... 


1 

4 
1 
4 
2 

1 


8 
21 








23 


Ogemaw... 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda ... 








22 


88 
15 

80 






•-•-•r 


2 

9 

2 
1 
2 

1 
2 


41 

106 

39 
20 
51 
12 
43 


37 
101 


Otsego 








25 


Ottawa 








15 


Presqne Isle 


8 
3 


49 
20 








27 


Roscommon.......... . 


...... 






13 


Saginaw 


36 


St. Olair. 














St. Joseph 
























Sanilac...... 












2 
3 

1 

4 


50 
37 
31 

37 
99 


41 
29 
32 

23 
63 


1 
2 


49 
38 


27 


Schoolcraft ...... 


1 


11 








18 


Shiawassee.... 










Tuscola....... 


















Van Buren.. ..... 


2 


45 








2 
2 
2 

8 


62 

34 

55 

179 


46 


Washtenaw........... 








26 


Wayne 


















43 


Wexford „ 


3 


6 








5 


46 


38 


164 
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Table VIII.— Part II. 

Length of School Term by Districts as reported by School Inspectors^ jor the School Tear 

ending September 2, 18S4, 





Five Months. 


Six Months. Seven Months. 

1 


Counties. 


No. 
Districts. 


School 
Census. 


Total En- 
rollment. 


No. 
Districts. 


School 
Census. 


ToUl En- 
rollment. 


No. 
DistrlcU. 


School 
Census. 


Total En- 
rollment. 


Totals 


261 


10,675 


6.778 


701 


26,706 


19,704 


1,406 


62,532 


47,978 


Alcona. ...... 


1 
4 
3 
6 


28 
19d 
101 
172 


17 
100 

66 
132 








1 
62 


80 
3,115 


60 


Allegan 

Alpena. 


13 
2 

11 
2 


504 
57 

324 
71 


396 

•48 

237 

56 


2,889 


Antrim. 

Arenac .. 


20 
8 


614 
28 


496 
99 


Baraga. 


1 
5 


15 
274 


15 
229 




Barry 

Bay 


18 

5 

11 

24 

7 

7 

4 

11 

12 

1 

1 

13 

8 
8 

19 

16 

5 

2 

4 

15 
12 


757 

428 

298 

1,118 

266 
221 
179 
830 
522 

80 

13 

640 

117 

327 

715 
359 
162 
50 
169 

573 
429 


582 
201 
280 

848 

204 
174 
149 
252 
800 

26 

7 

421 

96 
232 

504 
310 
119 
86 
147 

481 
363 


40 

5 

11 

33 

27 
83 
24 
11 
8 


1,590 
866 
850 

1,697 

1,071 

1,202 

833 

493 

163 


1,648 
246 


Benzie. ...... 








300 


Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 


6 

1 
S 
2 
9 
9 

3 
3 
6 
3 

5 

7 
2 


263 

70 

41 

84 

270 

227 

135 
68 

466 
41 

180 

332 

62 


175 

49 

38 

51 

170 

168 

100 
56 

119 
39 

148 

116 

63 


1,284 

866 
989 
682 


Charlevoix .. 
Cheboygan .. 

Chippewa.... 

Clare.. 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin. 


330 
128 


6 

24 

7 

2 

32 
12 
51 
3 
30 

48 
38 


179 

1,043 

183 

161 

1,829 

400 

2,164 

49 

1,333 

2.543 
1,402 


143 
802 
184 
125 

1,066 

327 

1,743 

47 


G'd Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale .... 
Houghton.... 


4 

1 
6 


112 

83 
200 


77 

28 
141 


1,034 

2.027 
1,193 


Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco......... 


11 
3 

2 

2 

4 


921 
103 

96 

43 

148 


887 
83 

50 

35 

112 


16 
9 

12 

6 

21 


1,397 
381 

551 
226 
744 


687 
818 

444 

V» 
518 


20 
20 

39 

27' 


1,236 
808 

1,857 

*"*l",380" 


789 
658 

1,478 


Isabella 

Isle Roval.... 


1,066 


Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 


4 

6 
2 

4 


146 

170 

18 

153 


103 

137 

15 

104 


7 

13 
17 
11 


226 

m 

442 


152 

277 
852 
346 


19 

27 
11 
47 


729 

1,070 

229 

2,186 


662 

781 

184 

1,651 


Keweenaw... 




Lake 


3 

1 

17 
4 
2 
2 

1 
4 


63 

52 

755 

104 

39 

32 

52 
115 


32 

25* 

486 
85 
25 
23 

18 

83 


9 

6 

9 

13 

9 

6 
7 
1 

7 
9 

14 
1 
9 
6 

13 


129 

242 
412 
586 
296 

374 
180 

180 
245 

504 
21 

279 
94 

767 


97 

183 
803 
420 
247 

203 
180 
66 
106 
176 

807 
16 

214 
83 

542 


11 

21 
13 
34 
27 

1 

24 

11 


256 

878 

547 

1,467 

1,(06 

41 

1,000 
575 


228 


Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston .. 
Mackinac 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Manlton_.... 


741 

385 

1,170 

814 

80 

683 
418 


Marquette... 
Mason 

MecosU 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee... 
Monroe.. 


1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
3 
5 


23 
23 

164 

100 

35 

65 

328 


17 
10 

122 
61 
21 
51 

156 


2* 

10 

25 
4 

13 
6 

31 


100 
460 

1,167 
203 
433 

m 

1,960 


74 
846 

821 
136 
807 
151 
1,423 
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Table VIII.— Part IL—CorUinued. 





Fire Months. 


Six Months. 


Seyen Months. 


Counties. 


No. 
Districts. 


School 
Census. 


Total En- 
rollment. 


No. 
Districts. 


School 
Census. 


Total En- 
rollment. 


No. 
Districts. 


School 
Census. 


Total En- 
rollment. 


Montcalm 

M ontmorency . 


3 


133 


96 


11 
3 
14 
Id 
10 

17 
5 
1 

16 
3 

7 
12 


887 
21 
525 
605 
229 

593 
88 
12 

394 
75 

141 
538 


321 
22 
425 
500 
201 

463 

75 

9 

298 
79 

121 
369 


16 
1 
23 
18 
54 

35 
6 


901 

26 

961 

647 

1,826 

1,672 
153 


716 
22 


Muskegon... 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 


5 

7 

4 

3 


200 
232 
137 

71 


154 
199 
119 

60 


725 
538 

1,282 
135 


Ontonasron... 










Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 
Boscom mon.. 


T 

2 

8 

4 
9 


261* 
29 

68 
206 
674 


160 
33 

42 

146 
269 


--- 
1 

6 
26 

2 

1 
24 

22 

16 
16 


731 
12 

160 

1,370 

42 

10 

1,467 

1,298 

613 

1.046 


517 

9 

122 

1,015 
81 


2 

18 

16 

12 

11 

2 

8 

12 
14 
15 

4 
8 


21 

782 

831 
892 
617 
76 
887 

532 
502 
682 
210 
185 


21 
695 

525 
292 
441 
49 
289 

897 
412 
499 
136 
146 


10 


Saginaw 

«t. Clair 

St. Joseph... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 


6 

2 
8 
5 
2 
8 

2 
6 
8 

1 
8 


342 

86 
92 

503 
78 

115 

81 
201 
81 
69 
66 


222 

24 

65 

306 

53 

84 

57 

m 

49 
55 
62 


678 

872 
496 
719 


Shiawassee... 

Tuscola 

TanBuren... 
Washtenaw.. 

Wayne 

Wexford..... 


28 

36 
38 
28 
16 
14 


1,351 

1,935 

1,635 

1,019 

989 

418 


1,019 

1,379 

1,350 

784 

549 

844 



Table VIII.— Pakt III. 

Length of School Term by Districts, as reported by School Inspectors^ for the School Tear 

ending September i, 1884. 





Eight Months. 


Nine Months. 


Ten Months. 


Counties. 


Number 
Dls. 

tricts. 


School 
Census. 


ToUl 
Enroll- 
ment. 


Number 

Dis. 

tricts. 


School 
Census. 


ToUl 

Enroll. 

ment. 


Number 
Dis- 
tricts. 


School 
Census. 


ToUI 
Enroll- 
ment. 


Totals 


1.967 


108,631 


78,634 


1.558 


124.041 


95.623 


502 


242,264 


151.7U 


• 


Alcona...... 


1 

64 
5 
9 

7 

2 
52 
12 

4 
51 

54 
65 
85 
12 
5 

7 
1 

48 

1 
o 


21 

8,604 

538 

411 

405 

137 
2,439 
1,028 

187 
2,968 

2,389 

2,504 

1,707 

686 

823 

537 

12 

2,782 

13 

65 


12 

2,911 

845 

265 

805 

71 

1,907 

519 

149 

2,862 

2.050 

2,078 

1,434 

500 

170 

800 

9 

2,150 

12 

52 


7 
84 

4 
8 
6 

1 

14 

2 

85 

96 

47 

45 

6 

5 

4 

9 
84 

4 
2 


402 
8.336 
882 
746 
899 

36 

l,lf7 

978 

422 

6,110 

2,343 

6,155 

2,699 

919 

173 

258 
681 
2,165 
219 
103 


294 

2,845 

222 

644 
296 

82 

1,015 

636 

801 

4.801 

1,977 

4,661 

2.063 

621 

146 

199 

579 

1,8U 

170 

68 


7 
6 
1 
2 
2 

8 

9 
9 

1 


632 

1,745 

2,528 

467 

194 

538 

1,666 

11,546 

117 


899 


Allegan......... 


l,i54 


Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac.......... 


1.585 
851 
176 


Baraga 


417 


Barry 

Bay 


1,551 

5,738 

100 


Benzie 


Berrien. ..... 




Branch 


3 
K 
2 
1 
5 

4 
2 
5 


1,828 

1,774 

911 

47 

1,645 

1,070 

839 

1.653 


1,548 

1,209 

758 


Calhoun......... 


Cass 


Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 


84 
956 

840 
270 


Clinton 


1,447 


Crawford 




Delta. 


6 


1.636 


991 



aUPERINTENDENT'8 REPORT. 
Table VIII^Pabt UL— Continued. 





Kl«hll(o«h.. 


■SlaeMottCIi.. 


Ten Mom hi. 


Coaollefc 


iric'ii. 


Ci!n»L 


Tol.1 

Eoroll- 
mcnu 


Kanbti 


CtM™!. 


Enrail- 


Nombet 
on- 
iric u. 


Cenwi. 


Earoll. 




63 

8 
IS 


3.| 


1,6110 
3.017 


5 
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SS7 

ISO 
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2;4SS 
2.1K4 


a» 

7M 
Ijra 

'3 
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Si" 

iS 
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1,941 

2.320 


si 
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18 
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2 
i 

1 

IS 
38 

7S 
5 


J.030 

sJS 

3,940 
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nu 
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•S 

1.4B2 
B.7S4 
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1.071 

1,190 
^191 

2.023 
il 

1.3M 
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4S3 

TW 
168 
488 

S,lltT 

i.m 
ms 

71 


32 

M 

30 


3,^ 

3,810 

I.7SS 
3.061 


2.040 
1.803 

074 

2,11« 

3,iu 
i.om 
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LI 
IS 

» 

IS 
21 


0.284 
4,117 

1S,«« 
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2,2SS 

'4 

1.488 
8:S3S 
«38 

2,»B 
3.M1 
7,881 

1,IM 


4,8» 

2-7W 
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4I» 

■.^ 

;-s 
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8,9S0 


Uaeomb 
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SO 
H 
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S 
'1 

a,iM) 

J.778 

i'S 

1,U17 

ss 

2S8 
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1.148 
334 

AS) 

;,»« 
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1)08 

I.MS 
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87 

f, 
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1,117 
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1 

so 
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w 
3.gt4 
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1.MI4 
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13S7 
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SOS 

,» 

ai 
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S,I04 

tmo 

1,718 


21 
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S.1OT 






*-^ 




41 
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4,i» 

Smi 

t,W 
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S,'JW 
2,373 
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IS 

2,391 
2.080 
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Table X. 

StatUtict of Dittriol Libraries, a$ reported bg School Intptctort for Ihe Tear eadlna 
September 1, 1884. 
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1 = 

II 


1 


1 


1 


-•kh 
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.u 
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W8 00 

IMOO 
1M0« 

ieo'oo" 

430 00 
'""W4M 


131 00 
110 00 

300 00 

MO 00 

ssaoo 
ifo'oo" 

JMOT 


10 00 
IB 00 

08 00 

10 00 
lauo 
10 OO 

""aw 

23(0 

""""27M 

20 00 


^_^. 


'SS! 








St. Clair 


SBM 


I3«S0 








•Scbooionft .. 




" "iwob 


ToBCola 

WaahtSDftwI." 


32W 


188 00 

""""2m"w 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table "X-Y.-^OofUinxied. 



DlBtrlcts. 



Oarrollton. 
Carson CII7. 
Oaseville ... 
Oaanovla.... 
Oata Olty.., 



Casso polls .. 

Cedar 8{>rings 

Central Mine 

Centreville.. 

Ceresco 



Charlevoix 
Charlotte.. 

Chase 

Cheboygan 
Chelsea.... 



Chesaning.. 

Chickamlng Tp.,No.8 

Clare 

Clarkston 

Clayton 



Clifton 

Climax 

Clinton .... 

Clio 

Cold water. 



Coloma 

Colon 

Colambiavliie... 

Concord I Jackson. 

Constantine ..St. Joseph. 



Counties. 



*^aglnaw... 
Montcalm. 

Huron 

Muskegon 
Tuscola... 



Cass 

Kent 

Keweenaw . 
St. Joseph.. 
Calhoun 

Charlevoix . 

Eaton 

Lake 

Cheboygan . 
Washtenaw. 



5iaginaw.. 
Berrien... 

Clare 

Oakland.. 
Lenawee. 



Keweenaw 
Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee... 
Genesee ... 
Branch 



No of 
C'hll- 
drenin 
School 
Census. 



Berrien... 
St. Joseph. 
Lapeer. 



Coopersville 

Coral 

Corunna 

Covert 

Croswell 



Crystal Falls. 

Dansville . 

Davisbnrg 

Dearborn 

Decatur 



Deckerville 
Deerfleld ... 

Detroit 

DeWltt 

Dexter 



Ottawa 

Montcalm . 
Shiawassee 
Van Buren. 
Sanilac 



Marquette. 

Ingham 

Oakland.... 

Wayne 

Van Buren. 



Dimondale. 
Douglas — 
Dowagiac. 
Drentne.., 
Dryden 



Dnndee .. ...... 

East Lake 

Bast Saginaw ...^. 
East Tawas....,,. 
Eaton Rapids 



Ecorse 

Edmore 

Edwardsburg. 
Elk Rapids .... 
ElmUall 



Sanilac 

Lenawee ... 

Wayne 

Clinton 

Washtenaw. 



Eaton ... 
Allegan. 

Cass 

Ottawa.. 
Lap6er.. 



Monroe... 
Manistee 
Saginaw . 

Iosco 

Baton .... 



Elsie Clinton 

Erie Monroe 

Escanaba Delta.. 

Essexville Itay .... 

Evart Osceola 



Wayne .... 
Montcalm. 

Cass 

Antrim.... 
Gratiot.... 



886 
2»l 
2S0 
KO 
2S4 

313 
337 
801 
281 
101 

837 
97s 
842 
026 
419 

8S8 
147 
288 
168 
187 

57 

112 

262 

177 

1.216 

157 
168 
167 
193 
878 

276 
212 
443 
161 
214 

210 
172 
81 
310 
874 

306 
299 
45»641 
127 
402 

132 
188 

508 
140 
168 

403 

812 

7.666 

435 

694 

225 



Estimated 
Valuation 
of bchool 
Property. 



159 
411 
180 

197 
192 
1,078 
878 
4.16 



Am*t paid 
forSuperln 

tendenee 

and 

Instruction. 



S2.000 00 
2,000 00 
^000 00 
8,200 00 
1,000 00 

15,000 00 
20.000 00 

8,A0J 00 
20,000 00 

1.100 00 

5,500 00 
27,000 00 

2,600 00 
10.000 00 

8.000 00 

12,000 00 

500 00 

2.500 00 

4.500 00 

5,000 00 

1.500 00 

2.500 00 

6.000 00 

500 00 

61,000 00 

750 00 

8,000 00 

1,000 00 

3,000 00 

35,000 00 

6,500 00 

3,500 00 

28.500 00 

1.800 00 

600 00 

8,000 00 
4.000 00 
1.200 00 
2,500 00 
15.000 00 

3.000 00 

5,000 00 

936,960 00 

10.000 00 

8,000 00 

3.500 00 
3,000 00 
20,000 00 
2,500 00 
4,000 00 

20.000 00 

8,600 00 

200,000 00 

8,600 00 

82.000 00 

8,900 00 

2,000 00 

8.000 00 

15,000 00 

2,eoooo 

1,000 00 
8,500 00 
88,200 00 
7.000 00 
6,000 00 



Av. Monthly 
Wages of 
Teachers. 



Men. 



91,282 50 

1,890 00 

1.250 00 

765 00 

1.046 00 

2.615 00 
2.242 50 
1,810 00 
2,242 50 
615 00 

1,632 71 
7.806 00 
1.450 00 
3,046 00 
2,479 00 

1,852 00 

257 80 

1,260 00 

1.220 00 

922 50 

900 00 
720 00 

1.088 00 
657 00 

9.902 00 

465 00 
1,160 00 

742 00 
1.539 00 
3,530 00 

1,393 25 
797 75 

8,290 00 
86160 
945 00 

1.599 00 

1,440 00 

664 00 

900 00 

2,702 00 

330 00 

1,464 00 

172,840 60 

720 00 

2,400 00 

556 00 
1,840 00 
4,147 50 

584 00 

847 50 

1,800 00 
1,140 00 
34,870 00 
8.880 00 
8,106 00 

630 00 
1,760 00 
1,216 00 
8,444 60 

764 00 

924 74 

668 24 

4,797 60 

1.506 25 

2,190 00 



168 25 
55 00 

65 00 
55 00 

66 00 



Wo- 
men. 



80 00 
80 00 
80 00 
70 00 
50 00 

77 00 
50 00 
60 00 
&Q0 
80 00 

70 00 
83 00 
50 00 
70 00 
70 00 

90 00 
50 00 
80 00 
45 00 
95 00 

40 00 
60 00 
40 40 
75 00 

79 50 

74 75 
50 00 
100 00 
60 00 
60 00 

63 83 
60 00 
42 00 
60 00 

80 00 



66 60 

115 60 

50 00 

84 00 

40 00 
88 00 
68 58 
48 00 
60 00 

70 00 
40 00 
13100 
80 00 
80 00 

45 00 
80 00 
65 00 
90 00 
52 20 

60 00 

110 00 
72 91 
76 00 



830 00 
28 00 
80 00 
80 00 
80 00 

36 00 
86 06 
40 00 
3100 
38 80 

27 00 
44 00 

28 80 
28 00 

24 83 

28 80 
30 93 

25 00 

26 00 

b2 50 



30 00 
29 70 
28 00 
37 00 

21 70 

28 00 
37 80 
82 00 
82 83 

80 00 

29 77 
32 70 
36 78 

22 60 

45 00 

28 00 
80 00 
80 00 
32 70 

66 00 

24 00 
56 13 
80 00 

26 00 

29 50 
80 00 
82 70 

25 00 
22 80 

27 50 

46 00 
42 90 
84 50 
29 40 

25 00 
82 00 
86 00 

41 70 
82 60 

28 00 
86 84 
89 97 

42 50 
86 00 



Total 

Ezpendi- 

tnres. 



81,722 87 
1.661 77 
1,94178 
1,969 00 
1,868 05 

5,628 26 
5,837 50 
2,415 85 
5.860 98 
739 26 

1,985 86 
13.206 01 
2,262 90 
6.647 23 
8.730 79 



8.827 
618 
1.8S9 
2.298 
1,009 



61 
88 
85 
10 
16 



1,112 18 

1.491 91 

2,615 26 

819 49 

28,989 87 

636 42 
2,181 66 

887 04 
8.790 71 
5,732 57 

1,907 89 
916 U 
8,880 69 
1,067 10 
1,094 69 

6,798 91 
2,194 61 
647 61 
1,814 93 
8,94160 

414 66 

2,002 67 

804.650 17 

978 15 
8,06121 

618 62 
1,831 47 
6,847 64 
8,001 16 
1,288 61 

17.661 71 
2.090 28 

62.667 29 
4,067 60 
9,466 68 

788 06 
8.852 03 
1.726 18 
6,776 96 
2,810 00 

1,088 82 
8.194 89 
11,998 86 
8,296 62 
2,708 10 



Total 
Indebted- 
ness. 



11.94178 



8,864 97 

2,800 00 
7,000 00 



3,500 00 



3,000 00 

789 00 

6,000 00 



6,000 00 

"iS'oo 

600 00 



9,000 00 



1,000 00 

48 00 

8,100 00 

400 00 

982 80 

42 00 

lObOOOOO 



6,880 00 
8^000 00 



400 00 

2.000 
226 00 



80166 
1,980 60 



17,000 00 

2,000 00 

480 71 

4,000 00 

18,000 00 



600 00 
1,600 00 

29 28 

2.800 00 

20,968 11 

248 80 



BXIPBRINTENDEifT'B REPORT. 
Table 1iY.—Oontt«aad. 



Dlflrtcl* 


o„.„.^ 


No. of 

ChlL- 

dten In 

Uouni. 


?>.%'"! 


Am't paid 
lindcnoc 


At. M'lDtblr 
of Teach ««. 


T.,., „. 


ToUl In. 




Urn. 


Wu. 






RKS:-:::::: 


LOIWWBC . . . 
SlHllUc 

».',':".'.:::: 

Aliepin 

Oenasee .... 

Ottawa 

Al'ewn 

CK".:::: 

aoneue 

MnllBO.Ili; 

S'ffl;;:::: 

LlTlDgataa" 

Hongnton'm 
Uoulhton.,. 

53S.-:: 

Kilanuitia'.I 

BflTTteD 

bITbi^::"" 

Van Burea.. 
AllegiD.'III 

Ellon 

gl :::::::: 

Kant 

HoBlcalm .". 

wS"n1» ;::;:: 

I*P««r 

Wajrn* 

Honglitoa... 
Jaekaon 

01»r« 

Aleoaa 

OMkna. 

SESi-:::;: 
S.'K'.S":::; 

HiiiMMie... 


»a 

1S7 
SOB 
1» 

S.SSS 

B» 

an 

1* 

iw 
sou 

171 

ai 

IM 

s;iio 

IS,» 

a» 

3iM 

100 
lU 
1<U 

IM 

lao 

1.M 
lU 
SIT 

193 

i 


i,«iooo 

M.O00 00 
3,000 0. 

aiooo 01 
12.000 00 

130,000 00 

10,000 00 

lis 

4.000 00 

sou 00 

3,600 00 

2,000 00 
slooooo 
1.1100 00 

8,000 no 
3.000 00 

...iSS 

t.OUD 00 

tzs 

3.000 00 

2,000 00 

i.eoODo 

t.MU 00 

M,OOIIOO 

|«s 

la.ooD 00 
V.O00 00 

S,D0O0i 

l.lXWOi 


l-MCBj 
4.900 or 
4Me( 

1,080 00 

i:»oi 11 

aeon 

S,6(tt0l 

UMOO 
l,8S0 01 

ioooi 
1,030 110 

K7M 
l.OWtt 
370 00 
30101 
10,S34 0I 
7liMDt) 

''is 

i.i«ib; 
i:o*»a 

LflOUOl 

•as 

1,000 00 

oil 01 
4!es3 7i 

1,800 00 

l,3M0O 

1.7^0 0. 
l-MOO. 

s.™»oo 
].»»» 

7IA01 
11,449 73 


Stooo 

MOO 

aw 

7S0{ 

49 41 

50 00 

84M 
7S« 

soot 

7S0« 

aj'oo 

woo 

43 OO 

3ii eo 
muD 

USE 

11 

60 0( 

■fTM 
43 70 
80 00 

laon 

90 ol 

w'ii 

76 01 

7iXi 

7*(n 

«7M 

08 60 
70 0( 

;3o( 

03 00 

WlK 

77 0( 

110 0(1 
BSOt 

4flU 

iwoo 


(17 60 

« 

SGSO 

ISM 

ii 

U0( 

30 OO 
38 80 

i!S 

IS 00 

43 so 
It 00 
13 30 

31 13 
340* 

S4 00 
3100 
WSf 

30 0( 

6)38 
33 43 

is 

»00 
40 S3 

Si! 

S3 7tl 

SOW 
ST 10 
909 

ss 

33 W 

uoc 

MOO 

33 30 

SSSO 
33 l( 

33 00 
30 00 

30 00 
3«00 
3100 
3100 

17 90 

KM 

sr 40 
sow 

« DO 

.,» 


3H 

1,33170 
70*97 

3.411 «S 

l.SHffl 

680 81 
1,380 0* 

783 06 
638 81 

3,043 8S 

87180 

ass 

Smii 
eosa 
4,144 7: 

i;404is 

813 OB 
1,873 81 

230W 

mjseasi 

1.304 73 

i;S!! 

1,S31 W 
4,043 « 

■JJiiS 

3.334 31 
I.TOeM 

t,<ia3W 
llsisoi 

3,033 30 

11,4Ma9 

1.800 43 
l.UflW 

o,iiSB» 


»1,000 00 


».™,.f ......... 


„..j. 


rsniiTUlo 




riMmnrsTp., No.'i 


«» 




73,000 00 












FoTlOrmttot 


1.880 00 




mH 








Rssa?:?-;.''- 


z:-::-: 


?r.£:;::;:.-: 


s;ooo« 














t%iT:::::~~:. 


4S» 










Onnd Blanc 

OnndlUien 


600 00 

31 30 

S/*0 00 


Gnnd Uapldi 

-0'dlUpldtTp..l1o.l 
G-dK(pld>Tp,No.6 
a'dBftpld*Tl>.,N(i.U 


lUMDOe 

4.300 «• 

""'swoo 


enu Lake 


190 00 




3,000 00 










u.rao o( 

«:«»«. 

3,000 00 

3.000 «0 
3.M0W 

W.OOO 110 
S.DOUOD 
I.M»«I 

3,(00 0) 

0.000 «h 
3,000 «0 

40.000 «1 
1.U0DO) 

4.000 a 

oolowS 








_^, 






"liSo'oo 




»"^ *-"«-■■ 


1.7»00 


Bjjji«wi.-:™: 


119 91 


gfeiE:^: 






tajiRinilsiiL'ikra'.: 


£3,000 00 


71 01 



PUBLIC INBTRUCTIOS. 



TA.BI.K XV.— ConiiiiueJ. 



HallftDd 

Bo1lKDilTp„MD.ia 
TIol)an(ITp.,Mo.U. 
HalluiilTp,.}[o.lia, 
Hollr 

Holt 

Bomer 

Harton 

Houghton 

UowanlClly 

Bubbanlaion 

HudaonTp., No. a. 

Hamboldt 

Id» 

Imllf Oliy 

I BicmeM Tp. J<*.I n. 

Irnnlon 

Iifapemlng. 

Iibpuiilnc Tpk. Ko. 1 . 

IthMK. 

JkdK>D,Ko. 1 

JackaoD, Ko. IT 

JoneivUl* 

EaliQM too. 

KaUaikl 

KeelersTlllB 

I,Blng>bDrg 

li*ke Linden 

likkeiideTp.,No.S 
LaksMini T^, Ho. I. 

LBmlwrlTilla, 

Lamonc 

VAnio 

Ijn^ijIK 

lAWTBDM .... 

LataS".::::" 

l«dto 

I^xUglon 

Iilndan 

Uibon 

Lltcliflald . ... 

Lowell 

LodlDBIon 

Lnibor. 

}learidV«".~! 

MMktnu 

HMOn 

Ibneelona ... 
Haoe heater ., 

Jdanlatlqae ... 
llanton. 

UaplB Baplde 

Marcelloa.... 
Marino city.. 

UarlettD. 

Uarqueue.... 



Ottawa 

Ottawa. 

Otuwa. 

OakUindl'.l" 

OalhoDD.'"! 

Jackion 

Houghton.. . 

Uontcalm... 

LlrlDgatou.. 

Lena wen . . 
MBTquotle.. 

UonroB 

CbelrayEBC . 

MenomlDue. 

Charlevoix.. 
Uarqnette.. 
Marquelte.. 

HlilidalVI" 
Kalkaska." 

Uuakegon.. 

Allegan 

Montcalm.. 

Uanroe 

Van Buten.. 
LeeUnaw .. 

CBoeaee 

Blllidale"" 
Kent 

Lake 

Hontcalm'" 
Hackloao... 

Waihtenaw 
U«nlitee... 

Schoolcraft. 
Weatord.... 

Cimtoa 

a*a« 

SI. Clair 

Harqaotte.. 



19.000 00 
13,000 00 



it,ouo 

^.qOOOO 



|3.0OO 
^TBIOO 



m'c paid 


At. U 












.trulfl,.,,, 








»>"0( 






M-^ 


34 12 








2.BSOO0 






MM) 00 
























1,S79 00 


woo 


31 in 








1,170 Ot 












S.3M1 




34 SB 
















•to 00 










2,(50 00 






























30,40s 65 








140 00 


»U8 




















SMIW 






























i,r,flo 00 






























9.700 OO 


08 so 
































f7!0 


























LSTOOO 


SO wi 


MOO 






















40 DO 


MOO 


























































110 00 


SO 40 



OSS IT 
2,493 4» 

B3IH> 



31,H7 M 
1,308 !« 



19,000 00 
B.ODOOO 



,W*I 


2,636 01 






















0,4(9 1 

33,79-Jl 


9,900 00 
48,000 00 




















ffls 


4M0 0O 


V.V:T. 






19,481 06 

4,081)77 


7,043 00 
i,S00 00 




311 M 




30.973 H 


3.130 » 
"""4;»0'00 


1,774 M 




1,000 00 








SOPBRINTBITDElirS RXPORT. 



TABLE XV.— ConJfniMd. 



CooBUe* 


No, of 
Clill- 
dr«i In 




c™a.. 


OHhonn .... 
VMBaren.. 

TUBCOU 


1» 


MMOmb.... 
at.JoeBpb. 


■1 


MldlBDd .... 

UmiaDd .... 


s 


WMbtenair. 
OitUmJ .... 


l.(B8 


Si?;:-:;: 


s 


SSSS:::: 

Huakeson.. 


1 

6.ir 


^lij"-" .■.".:: 




UarqnetlJ.. 
Kowaygo... 


4M 


Hieomb .... 
Berrlaa 

a'^S«;:-.: 

Oiu*a 




gjs" 

biiikuis.!! 

»*P««r 


73 


I.ealanaw... 
W»Ti» 


U 

SID 

IK 


i-rr.:;::: 

iDllMin 


IeU 


Oakland 




l.llecaB 

OIlAton'.'"" 


IT 



1.800 00 
■.AOO 00 



m't p>ld 


A», « 


"..hlT 














nnictloB. 


Ben. 


men. 


18,187 « 
018 00 


110 00 


133 SS 






















































































'SiS 


i^ IB 


S3M 








4,103 a 


WOO 


WW 


























3H0a 
































10170 


«87 


























1.W0O0 































009 DO 


«(« 






























DODO 


WOO 
























































%mm 






























<»0«l 


UUl 


aou 




^00 






















1,980 00 




I9G0 



mooooo 

1,100 oo 



I'.TK 87 " 

s,&isor 



I.IM S3 .. 

MS 07 

I.«i 02 .. 

van ,. 

i.a»M .. 

a|oi9 18 V. 

1,330 m .. 

s,7i8eo 

1,031 n .. 



PUBLIC Ji^'STRUCTIOy. 
TABLE X.y.— Continued.' 



DlilrtcU. 


Couaiie.. 


No. ot 


o( Bcuooi 
Properi/. 


Am't r»d 
ItDAtatB 
iBitracU™. 


At. Wootuir 
ofTwMn. 


bpe'di- 


Tolal 
IndsbMd- 




MCD- 


mtl 


""■ 


i;mTK,Ki:T::'- 


Lenawes... 

Oooaoa 

tihiawaiiaee. 

Rmniet.;';" 
Ionia 

MDDlcalin.!! 

l.iliDgttOD„ 

Berrien„.'"I 

Hllimale.... 

Allegan 

S-a.".':::::; 


1 

S«i 

IS! 

3I( 
l« 

la 

,1 

SOS 
i» 

S.TS- 
M! 

Ill 

111 

isi 

*,43S 

TS 

77; 

'■S 

*7( 

365 
800 

:W 


«.Doa<M 

5,00tKK 

Hioosa 
8,00000 

4.500 00 
I'l.DOO 00 
5.000 00 
1,00000 

3.HI0 0O 
2.M0tt 

i^cmou 

IfMOOO 

19,000 00 

600 00 
90,000 00 

t.oooon 
100000 
S.S0000 

7«,tOOOO 

»,ooooo 

800 00 
s.noooii 

lolooooo 
s,«oooo 

8.00000 
U.000CO 
a.wwou 
i£,ooaoa 
5,00000 

8.000 00 

1,000 ou 
s.oooou 

IWWflOO 

3.000 00 

10,000 00 

s;5oooo 
100,00000 

1,100 00 

M.OOOOO 
13.500 00 

l^ooooo 

!BS 

M.OOOOI. 
8,000 00 
3.000 00 

SSSS! 

w,aoooo 

tSs 

4.000 00 

3,00000 


'■x« St 

■■■a 00 
ynv. 

--', 1--.S 60 

i;-!-» o( 

iiooc 
■v,a 0( 
i.ii-ono 

710 0( 

J/'a « 
i.iieoi 

:.» 0( 
i:':i.-0 IX 

3.8»0< 

l.llSBt 
■(Ul Ot 

l,:"a 0( 
■.Li8 0( 

■:,i-.18 00 

;:3 00 

i.-iO 00 

*3S 


*0 0< 
81 00 
ISO 00 

80 00 

saw 

MM 
7BO0 

S? 

woi 

MW 

100 01 
ios'oo 

80 00 
40 00 
5S 80 
110 00 
7100 

TO 00 

Tim 

85 0( 

50 01 
ICTOO 

80 00 

80 0< 

Met 

tffloo 

87 60 

si 

68 61 
100 Ot 

M« 
100 00 

8100 

ss j( 

51 6t 

80 01 

70 Ot 
MOO 

100 00 
06 00 

eox 

13190 
fiOOtI 


Is 

1 
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Table XXII. 

Local Committees^ Conductors, arid Instructors at Teachers'' Institutes for the Calendar 

Year 2684. 



Counties. 



Allegan\ 
Alpena.. 
Antrim . 
Baraga.. 
Barry... 

Biy 

Arenac— 
Benzie .. 
Berrien . 
Branch.. 



Calhoun 

v/ass .......a... 

Charlevoix ... 
Cheboygan ... 
Chlppewti 

Clare 

Clinton 

Delta 

Katon 

Emmet .-.. 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

G*d Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Huron... 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalam.'izoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaw 

Lenawee 



Livingston.. 
Mackluac... 



Macomb. ._... 

Manistee 

Mason 

Macosta 

Menominee.. 

Midland 

Missaukee... 

Mouroe . 

Montcalm 

Muskegon ... 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Osceola 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle. 

Saginaw 

St. Clair 

St. Joseph ... 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.. 
Shiawassee.. 
Tuscola 

Van Buron... 
Washtenaw.. 

"Wayne 

Woxiord 



Local Committees. 



J. W. Humphrey. 

E. L. Little 

C. E.Smith 

E. L. Mason 

C.B.Hall 



S. R. Uooblcr 

S. Mncklbbin 

J. F. Wray 

11. J. COOiC 

G. P. Glenn 

J. W. Simmons... 

R. L. Corbett 

W. L. Barr 

G. L, Trompc 

D. E. Alward 

W. H. Brunson... 
W. H. Tibbals.... 
Chas. McKenney. 
J. T. Ewlng. 

I. W. Barnhart... 

F. L. Prindio .... 

0. J. Kneeiand... 
N. A. Kichards... 
\V. A. Drake 

G. A. Maywooil... 

H. F. Derr 

( has. Moore 

C. S. Pierce 

L. O. GriOilh 

A. E. Bibblns 

II. N. Fieiich 

A. G. Drake 

1. P. Bungs 

L. B. Hall 

Frank Millls 

Miss Kate Pickard 
A. E. Curtis 

Lon Lee 

Ambro Bettcs 

A. E. Millett 

Sirs. E. 8. Hopkins 

s. N. Uill 

P. M. lirown 

A. VV. Bill 

L. 9. Norton 

A. Stout 

J. A. Stewart 

K. P. Church 

Miss Etta Ueed .. 

Tyson Smith 

A. P.Cook 

V',. M. Stephenson 

John Jones 

A. B. Pcrrln 



Henry Whlteley . 

A. W. Taylor 

F. D. Lurke 

J. S. Goodman 

iL J. Uobeson 

FredGlafke, Jr... 

C. E. Swift 

O B. Weed 

F. D. Hoblson .... 
E. A. Wilson 

L.C.' Bishop 

H. A. Williams... 
W. H. Chever..... 

G. S. Hicks 



Conductors. 


Assistant Instructors. 


P. A. Latta 

Wesley Sears 

C. L. Bemis 

P. A. l.atta 

H. U. Pattengill.. 


J. W. Humphrey, H. A. Walbrecht. 

E. L. Little. 
J. W. Ewing. 

F. N. Turner. 
C. B. Hall. 


H.R. Pattengill.. 


C. B. Thomas. 


R. W. Putnam ... 

Austin George 

E. P. Church 


A. E. Haynes. 

J. L. Lucas. 

IL J. Cook, M. D. Campbell. 


W. H. Pavne 

H. R. Pattengill.. 
A. E.Uaynes.. .. 

D. Putnam 

N. H. Wal bridge. 


L. McLouth. Z. C. Spencer, Mrs. Kato B. Fonl. 
J. W. Simmons. 
C. W. Pickell. 
E. L. Little. 
O. E. Haskins. 


A. E. Havnes 

1). Howeil 

VV. J. (Jox 


C. W. Pickell. 

S. W. Baker, Kdwin Willits. 

W. H. Tibb Is 


O. D. Thom))Son.. 
J. W. Ewiug 


J. W. Humphrey. 
J. T. Ewing. 


D. Putnam 

11. W. Putnam.... 
C. F. R. Bellows . 

C. B.Thomas 

W.S.Perry 


M. T. Gass, Edwin Willits, I. W. Barnhart. 

U. M. Enos. 

11. M. Enos. 

G. A. Osinga. 

J« W.Simmons, S. G. Burkhoad. 


Z. C. Spencer 

IL R. Pattengill.. 

L. Mcl.oulh 

N.H. Wal bridge.. 
W. H. Payne 


G. A. Parker. 

D. Howell, Geo. Barnes. 

J. W. Ewing. 

S. l^. Laird. 

U. A. Hammond. 


J. Estabrook 

.Vuslin George ... 

K. P. Church 

I. N. Detumun 

IL M. Enos 


D. E. Haskins, J. Montgomery. 

F. A. Barbour, J. S. Crombie, J. L, Lucas. 

H. M. Knos. 

N. 11. Wal bridge. E. B. FairQcld, John Good isou, 

Mrs. K. B. Ford. 
H. C. Rankin. 


.Vustln George... 
K. B. Fairfleld.... 
Z. U. Speucer 

O. D. Thompson.. 
L>. E. Haskins 


N'. H. Wal bridge. 
C. F. R. Bellows. 
A. E. Curtis, J. W. Simmons, W. W. Wendell, 

bidwin Willits. 
Weslev Se.rs. 
N.H. Wal bridge. 


R. W. Putnam.... 

P. A. Latta 

P. \. Latta 

J. G. Plowman... 
0. L. Bemis 


D. A. Hammond. 
J. W. Humphrey. 
W. I). Cllzbu. 
C. W. French. 
J. G. Johnston. 


D. Putnam 

N. IL Wal bridge. 
N.H. Wal bridge. 
J. G. Plowman ... 
C. B. Thomas 


C.B. Hall. 
G. S. Hicks. 
J. R. Miller. 
E. P Church. 
J. W. Humphrej'. 


P. A. Latta 

I. N. Dcmmon 

II. M. Knoa 

H. IL Pattengill.. 
Austin George... 


IL M. Enos. 

T. .S. Clark, C. Stanton. 

II. C. Rankin. 

E. L. Little. 

N. H. Wal bridge. 


J. W. Ewing 

J. Estabrook 

N.H. Wal bridge.. 

J. S. GbfHimnn 

Z. C. Spencer 


C. Ti. Bemis. 

I). Howell. 

E. L. Little. 

E. B. Fairileld, A. E. Haynes. 

E. M. Plunkcl. 


W. S. Perry 

O. D. Thompson.. 

P. A. Latta 

IL K. Pattengill.. 
G. P.Glenn 


R. W. Putnam. 
G. A. Parker. 

0. B. Weed. 

1. N. Deramon. 
E. A. Wilson. 


W. s. Perry 

D. Howell 

J. S. Cromblo 

J. S. Cromble 


J. R. Miller. 
J. G. Plowman. 
Geo. Barnes. 
G.S. Hicks. 
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Table XXIII. 
Enrollment at Teaehert' InttUvtei for the Calendar Tear 1S84. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Table XXVI, 
Members of County Boards of School Examiners for the Year 1884-5. 



Counties. 



Alcona \ 

Allegan \ 

Alpena K 

Antrim A 

Arenac \ 

Baraffa \ 

Barry \ 

Bay -j 

Benzie \ 

Berrien \ 

Branch \ 

Calhoun j 

Cass < 

Charlevoix j 

Cheboygan \ 

Chippewa "j 

Clare \ 

Clinton \ 

Crawford S 

Delta....' \ 

Eaton \ 

Emmet \ 

Genesee -\ 

Gladwin \ 

Grand Traverse. ..< 
Gratiot < 



Names. 



C. P. Reynolds, chairman... 
J. E. Fair, secretary 

D. McGrejror 

J. W. Humphrey, chairman 

P. A. Lattn, secretary 

J. F. Taylor 

F. S. Dewey, chairman 

E. L. Little, secretary 

A. R. McDonald .. 

0. B. Zeran, chairman 

W. R. Grant, secretary 

C. S. Gnile 

A. L. Wilkins, chairman 

J. J. Decker, secretary 

Joseph IL Belknap 

O. J. Foote, chairman 

E. L. Mason, secretary 

T. McGlllan 

W. I. Marble, chairman 

Enos Andrus, secretary 

G, D. Barden 

J. H. Sharpe, chairman. .-. 

S. H. Iloobler, secretary 

M. K. Hartwcll 

I). F. Uoldcn, chairman 

T. B. Pettir t, secretary 

Mrs. Rose Woodward 

H. C. Crosby, chairman 

J. C. Lawrence, secretary.. 

O.B. Groat 

G. N. Carman, chairman 

H. J. Cook, secretary 



^liss A. K. Camburn, chairman., 

R. A. Culver, secretary 

s. G. Gorslino 

M. Pemberton, chairman 

O. A. Mosher, secretary 

R. W. Ilaln : 

R. L. Corbett, chairman 

John Redpath, secretary 

Wm. Harris 

D.J Gal braith, chairman 

Frank Shepherd, secretary 

A. W. Weslgate 

Thomas Ryan, chairman 

G. L. Trempe, cecrelary 

E. S. B. Sutton 

G. J. Cummins, chairman 

A. J. Dohertv, secretary 

T. W. Averifl 

s. W. Baker, chairman 

W. H. Brunson, secretary 

C. E. Hollistor 

5. Revell, chairman 

W. A. Masters, secretary 

F.M.Richmond 

H. W. Davi.o, chairman 

E. P. Lott, secretary 

John Power 

J. L. Wagner, chairman 

Orr Schurtz, secretary 

Miss M. L. Jones 

J. L. Morrice, chairman 

A. L. Douel, secretary 

J. T. Ewinsr 

G. F. Brown, chairman 

A. E. Ransom, secretary 

E. D. Black 

F. L. Prlndlo, chairman 

0.0. Fouch, secretary 

Francis Burkett 

D. S. Nickerson, chairman 

C. J. Kneoland, secretary 

H. G. Reynolds 

6. T. Brown, chairman 

W. 0. Calland, secretary 

O. M. Evordon 



Postofflces. 



Harrisville 

Harrlsville .. .. 
Harrisville .. .. 

Wayland 

Allepin 

Douglas 

Alpena _.. 

Alpena _.. 

Alpena 

Central Lake... 

Mancelona 

Bt'llairo 

Omer 

Standibh 

Omer 

L'Anse 

L'Anso 

Baraga 

Nashville 

Irving 

Woodland 

Essexvillo 

Kawkawlin 

Bay City 

Oviatt 

Benzonia 

Frankfort 

New Buffalo 

Benton Harbor. 

Niles 

Union City 

Coldwaior 



Occupations. 



Agent 

County Treasurer 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Clergyman _ 

Merchant 

Clergyman 

Attorney 

Tea«'her 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Parmer 

Clerk 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Ranker 

CountyTreasurer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher . 

Farmer .. .... 



Terms 
Expire. 



Albion 

Tekonsha 

Battle Creek 

Vandalia , 

Cassopolis 

Dailey 

Boy no City 

Boyne Falls. 

Norwooil 

Cheboygan 

Cheboygan 

Cheb'^ygan 

Sault 810. Marie. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
Sault Sto. Marie. 

Farwell 

Clare 

Harrison 

Ovid 

St. Johns 

Lalngsburg 

Roscommon 

Grayling 

Roscommon 

Fayette 

Escanaba 

Rscanaba 

Grand Ledge 

Eaton Rapids 

Charlotte 

Harbor Springs... 
Harbor Springs... 

Petoskey 

Duffleld 

Flushing 

Davison Station.. 

Gladwin 

Gladwin 

Meredith 

Klngsley 

Traverse City 

(Hd Mission 

Ithaca 

St. Louis 

Ithaca 



Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Teaeher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Clergyman ... 



Housekeeper. 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Attorney.... 
Clergyman.. 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Merchant.... 

Farmer 

Merchant 

Attorney..— 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Book-keeper 

Teacher 

Clerk 

Surveyor 

Farmer 

Postmaster. . 



Physician 

Attorney 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Editor 

Teacher 

County Treasurer 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Editor 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Attorney 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Physician 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Clergyman 



I8sr» 

1887 
ISST, 
1887 
188(i 

\m\ 

1885 

1887 

18Sn 

1885 

1887 

188«; 

1885 

1887 

18h5 

1887 

188B 

1885 

188ft 

1887 ' 

18StS 

1885 

1887 

1885 

188« 

1887 

188(> 

1885 

1887 

188({ 

1885 

1885 

1887 

188G 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1885 

1836 

1887 

1885 

1887 

1881? 

1885 . 

1886 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 
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Table :SJiy I. ^Continued. 



Conntles. 



Hillsdale. 
Houghton 
Huron 



Ingham 
loni.i 



lOECO 

Isabella. 
Jackson. 



Kalamazoo. 
Kalkaska.. 

Kent 

Keweenaw 



Lake 



Lapeer 

Leelanaw. 
Lenawee.. 



Livingston. 
Mackinac. 



Macomb. 



Manistee. 



Manitou 



Marquette. 
Mason , 



Mecosta. 



Menominee. 



Midland. 



j 



Karnes. 



A. E. Masters, chairman 

W. A. Drake, secretnry 

U. R. Coryell 

.<^. E. Whitney, chairman 

W. B. Nori hup, secretary 

H. M. Slauson 

G. A. May wood, chairman 

K. P. Greene, secretary 

P. E. huPanl 

J. 8. Huston, chairman.,.. 

A. It. Hardv, secretary 

J.J. Calkins 

J. W. Kwinsr, chairman 

J. Tl. Millard, secretary 

A. V. I'hister 

D. E. Guiiey, chairman 

9. B. Laird, secretary 

C. K. Henry 

P. F. Dodds, chairman 

M. Devereaux, secretary 

L. C. Griffith 

D. C. Plerte, chairman 

D. E. Haskins, secretary 

Eugene Miller 

Ashley Cia pp. chairman 

Alex. Hadlock, secretary... 

J. W. ParkhuVst 

O. C. Jcncks, chairman 

W. Douglas, sccrciury 

I. A. Porter 

Geo. W. Bennett, chairman 

W. M. Chapman, secretary 

G. A. Itanney 

J. C. Dunstan, chairman 

P. E. Woo<i, secretary 

W. A. Williams 

D. A. Cornell, chairman 

P.J. West, secretary 

E. G. Johnson 

P. s. Porter, chairman 

C. IL Mav, secretary 

0. E. Palmerlce 

W. H.Crowell, chairman 

Mrs. M. A. W. Dunlap, secretary 

S. J. Hutchinson 

Ira Waterman, chairman 

H. C. Wilson, secretary 

E. G. Walker 

M. M. Abbott, chairman 

H. E. Heed, secretary 

T. Gordon, Jr 

J. U. Baily, chairman 

G. A- C«»dy, secretary 

James McNamara 

;3. n. Russell, chairman 

A. M. Keeler secretary 

O. D. Thompson 

G. IL Kllborn, chairman 

D. S. Uarley, secretary .«.. 

D. Bemis 

W. J. Gallagher, chairman 

M. F. O'Donnell, secretary 

Jno. Dunle.^y 

U.OIcott, chairman 

Jno. Northmore, secretary 

Chas. Kelsev 

Mrs. E. W. Loom is. chairman... 

G. H. Blodgott, secretary 

B.S.Mills 

C. E. Tuck, chairman 

W. D. Hopkiuson, secretary 

P. M. Brown 

J. W. Bird, chairman 

A. W. Bill, secreury 

F. n. Ooe 

Jos. Mayer, chairman 

T. W. Criasey, secretary 

W. W. Alien 



Postofflce. 



Reading 

Hillsdale 

Jonesvillo 

Hancock 

Hmcock 

Houghton 

Bad Axe 

Port Hope 

Sebewainp 

Williamston...... 

Okemos 

Leslie 

Ionia - 

Reldmg 

Hubbardston 

East Tawas 

Tawas City 

A usable 

Mount Pleasant.. 
Mount Pleasant.. 
Mount Pleasant.. 

Brooklyn 

Jackson 

Gra-s Lake 

Vicksburg 

Kalamazoo 

Augusta 

Kalkaska 

Lodl 

Kalkaska 

Grand Itapids 

Lowell 

Canonsburg 

Central Mine 

Clifton 

Copper Falls 

Chase 

Baldwin 

Luther 

North Branch 

Iralay City 

Dryilen ..*. 

Maple City.. 

Traverse City 

Not thport 

Hudson 

Blissaeld 

Lenawee June... 

I'lHinlkld 

Howell 

Howell 

St. Ignace 

'it. Ignace 

St. ignace 

Mount Clemens... 

Richmond 

Romeo 

Bear I.,ake 

Manifteo 

Manistee 

St, James 

■^t. James 

St. James 

Ishpeming 

ICepublic 

Marquette.. 

^cottvilio 

I..udlngton 

Fountain 

Mecosta 

Paris 

Big lUpids 

Menommee 

.Menommce.. 

Menominee 

Midland 

Midland 

Midland 



Occupation. 



Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer , 

Teacher 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher , 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Tfeacher , 

Editor 

Surveyor 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Attorney 

Attorney 

County Clerk. 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer , 

Attorney 

Teacher , 

Clergyman 

Parmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Parmer 

Teacher 

Contractor ... 

Farmer 

Clerk 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher , 

Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 
Teacher .. 

Farmer 

Teacher .. 
Phvsician. 
Aitornev.. 



..*.. 



Journalist 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Merchant 

Fisherman 

Clerk 

Shoemaker ... 

Teacher , 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Housekeeper. 

Attorney 

Farmer , 

Teacher , 

Merchant 

Parmer 

Merchant 

Clergyman ... 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Editor 

Teacher 



Terms 
Expire. 



1885 
1887 
188(> 
1885 
1886 
1887 
188(; 
1885 
1887 
188G 
1885 
1887 
18S5 
188(> 
188T 
188(> 
18d.*> 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1887 
188(; 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1887 
188G 
1886 
1885 
1887 
188B 
1885 
1887 
188B 
1885 
1887 
1885 

im\ 

1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 

isa*^ 

1880 
1887 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1886 
1885 
1887 
1885 
188; 
1887 
1880 
1S85 
1887 
1885 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1880 
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Table HXVL—CorUinued. 



Counties. 



Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

itgemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

It 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presqae Isle . 
Roscommon . . 

Saginaw 

St.Olalr 

St. Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft... 
Shiawassee ... 

Tuscola 

VanBaren 

Washtenaw .. 

Wayne 

Wexford 



Names. 



Duncan McBain, chairman.. 

J. T. stitt, secreiary 

K. P. Lamb 

T. E. Allen, chairman 

J. F. Gilday, secretary 

J. R. Roilgers 

'^. F. Kennedy, chairman 

P. A. Lyons, secretary 

K. P. Church 

A. T. Rensberry, chairman . 
Tllllson Baboock, secretary 

August Bargehr 

J. H. Cogshall, chairman 

N. L. Downle, secretary 

Ffttnk Bracelin 



PostoOces.. 



Gait 

Norwich -, 

Manton 

Newport 

LaSalle 

Willits 

Lakevlew 

Stanton 

Oreenvillo.. 

Uillman ^ 

Godfrey 

Atlanta 

Fruitport 

North Muskegon. 

Montague 

Hesperla. 



W. S. Millard, chairman 

Tyson Smith, secretary. I Newayga. 

Rdwin Ware I Fremont.. 

Olark Stanton, chairman | Oxford 

T. S. Clark, secretary 

R. R. Websier 

G. C. Myers, chairman 

Seth Enson, secretary. , 

F. W. Van Wickle 

J. F. Gregg, chairman 

F. L. Snodgrass, secretary 

A. E. Sharpe.. 

G. E. Arnold, chairman 

J. S. Monroe, secretary 



A. B. Perrin, chairman 

J. B. Sleezer, secretary 

B. K. Scott 

ii. W. Randall, chairman 

John Randall, secretary 

H. H. flagamnn 

J. M.Sanborn, chairman 

F. A. Baldwin, secreiary 

Henry Whiteley 

A. W. Taylor, chairman 

\lbert Lahiiis, secretary 

Mrs. A. V. Weatherwax 

Philio A. Inglesby, chairman... 

Roliert J. H«»rn, Hocreiary .. 

Thos. B.Shaw 

John Ma8<»n, chairmari 

M. F. Parker, secretary 

G. L. Alexander. 

T. E W. Adams, cha rmin 

W. B. Cublwge, secretary 

A. L. BinKham - 

Harvey Tappan, chairman 

I incoln Avery, secretary 

E. M. Fisher 

E A. Hoislngton, chairman 

J. R. Miller, secretary 

J. G. Plowman 

C E. Swift, chairman 

i\ Is. M esse r, secretary 

O. A. Parkt-r i 

O. H. Weed, chairman 

Edsar c;. Cox, secretary 

J. B l^mbley 

E M. Plunketr, chHirman 

G R. Brandt, secretary 

Duane 0. Cooper 

C. Q Tappan, chairman 

J. A. Chapidi, secretary 

W. H. Honey 

A. K. Jennln^cs chairman 

A. O. Martin, secretary 

E. F. Bradt 

(4.S Whe. ler, chairman 

E. U. Warner, secretary 

M. J. Lehman.. 

F. R. Wani, chairman 

J. P. Reid, secretary 

(Jhoieit Cady 

H. M Eno8, ckalrman 

G. S. Hicks, secretary 

H, C. Foxworihy 



Darlsburgh-. ., 

Pontiac 

New Era 

Hart 

Shelby 

Prescott 

West Branch. 
West Branch. 
Greenland.... 
Ontonagon 



Reed City 

Hears 

Hersey 

Harmon 

Mio 

Mio 

Gay lord 

Gaylord 

Gaylord 

Co'ipersville.. 

Zeeland ^. 

Jenisonville.. 
Kogera City... 
R<»gersCity-.. 

Shaw 

Roscommon... 
Roscommon... 
Roscommon... 

Chesanlng 

Fieeland 

East Saginaw. 

Columiius 

Port Huron... 

Capac 

Three Riverd. 
Cnnslanime .. 
White Pigeon 

Lexington 

MarlHtte 

Port Sanilac. 
Manistiquo... 

Munising 

Manislique... 
Vernon........ 

Byron. 

iiwosso 

Vassar 

Tuscola 

Caro 

I^awrence 

Paw Paw 

Hartford 

Salem 

Ynsilanti 

Chelsea 

Oak 

Kocicwood 

Wayne 

Cadillac 

Manton 

Oolfax 



Occapations, 



Farmer 

Merchant 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Farmer 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Jonrnalist 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Pension Examin'r 

Farmer 

Attorney 

Editor. 

Farmer 

Drugglsi 

Teacher. 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Teacher 

Lumberman 



Farmer 

Editor 

County Cierk. 

Surveyor 

Attorney 

Agent 

Teacher 

Merchant 

Housekeeper. 

Attorney 

Merchant 

Teacher 

Rook -keeper.. 

Teacher 

Attorney 

Teacher 

Physician 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Aitorney 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Banker 

Teacher 

Tearher 

Merchant 

Clergyman 

Teacher 

Teacher 



Teacher ... 
Teacher ... 

Teacher 

Teacher ... 

Editor. 

Teacher ... 
Merchant.. 
Farmer.... 
Attorney .. 
Teacher ... 
Physician.. 

Farmer 

Editor 

ciergvuian. 
Teacher 



Terms 
Expire. 

1835 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

188S 

1886 

1887 

1885' 

1886 

1887 

1886: 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1887 

1885 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1886 

1885 

J887 

1886 

1885 

1887 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1885 

188& 

1887 
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ACCOMFANTIKO THB 



REPORT 



OF THB 



Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OP REGENTS. 

Hon. Herschel K. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib — By the law of the State of Michigau, act No. 206, 1881, it is made the 
dnty of the Board of Regeuts to present to you an exhibit of the affairs of the 
University, in each, year, setting forth its real condition; the amount of 
receipts and expenditures; the number of professors, instructors, and other 
officers, and the compensation of each ; the number of students in the several 
departments, and in the different classes; the books of instruction used; an 
estimate of the expenses for the ensuing year, and whatever else the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction may require to embody in his report to the Gov- 
ernor and the Legislature. 

Hitherto the Board of Regents are happy to say that their report under the 
law of 1881 has been so full and complete as to receive from your department 
special commendation. So long as the Deans of the several faculties report 
to the President, and the President to the Board, and the Board to the State 
Superintendent, and the Superintendent to the Legislature through the Gov- 
ernor, it can scarcely fail to be both comprehensive and correct. 

The committees on the University, in the House and in the Senate, may 
rely with entire confidence on having all the facts in the case necessary to 
intelligent action. They can be just in recommending to the Legislature such 
appropriations as are absolutely requisite. They can be generous, as the rep- 
resentatives of the people of Michigan, who have now more reason than ever 
to recognize the University as the crowning glory of the State. 

The Board are glad to say, that in addition to their regular and well-defined 
duties, they have the privilege, from time to time, in their annual report of 
"presenting such other information," and even "such suggestions as they 
deem important," alike in reference to the material progress of the University 
and its teaching force. 

But for the promise thus implied of timely help to our pressing needs, the 
comfort of the Board in the administration of University affairs for the last two 
years would have been little, and their satisfaction still less. 

As a Board, they have been entirely harmonious among themselves, and 
equally cordial in all their relations to the President. To what extent they 
have been faithful to the trust committed to them by the people, let the record 
speak for itself, as found in the published minutes of their proceedings for the 
current year. But their fidelity once admitted and their official action 
approved, it will follow as a natural inference, that their suggestions in this 
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report are not those of mere routine. So far from beiag hasty, they are rather 
the result of aaxious and mature deliberation. They have a real historio 
meaning; they have a distinct and definite aim in present existing circum- 
fitances; they are designed to serve a very important purpose in the future. 
As such^ the Board of Kegents, jointly and severally, submit the report for 
1884 and its accompanying suggestions, to the Superintendent of Publio 
Instruction and all whom it may concern, for their most thorough aujl gener- 
ous consideration. 

GOVERKMBNT, 

The University is governed by a code of by-laws, revised, amended, and 
largely increased by the present Board of Regents, and so arranged, as far as 
possible, to designate specific duties, and avoid constructive offences. Since 
its adoption there has been comparatively little complaint on the part of any 
faculty, professor, or student. Discipline has been efficiently maintained, 
and the work of the University in all its departments has gone on with great 
harmony. 

Degrees. 

The whole number of degrees conferred by the Board in 1884 is 404 — of 
these, after examination by their respective faculties, 401 ; honorary degrees, 3. 

For a revision of the terms on which degrees are conferred in the Literary 
Department, see action of the Board at their meeting in May, 1882 (Superin- 
tendent's Report for 1882, p. 103). 

Stakdikg Committees. 

The standing committees of tne i5oara ol Itegents are as follows : 

Executive Committee, — The President, Regents Blair, Duffield, and Grosvenor. 

On Finance. — Regents Grosvenor, Van Riper, and Willett. 

Department of Literature, Science and the Arts. — Regents Duffield, Van 
Riper, and Clark. 

Department of Law. — Regents Joy, Blair, and Willett. 

Department of Medicine. — Regents Van Riper, Joy, and Shearer. 

Department of Chemistry and Pharmaceutics. — Regents Joy, Shearer and 
Blair. 

On Library. — Regents Duffield, Van Riper, Willett, and the President. 

On Museum, School of Mines, and Astro7iomical Observatory. — ^Regents Joy, 
Shearer, and Blair. 

On Buildings and Grounds. — Regents Shearer, Grosvenor and Joy. 

I. Executive Committee. 

The proceedings of this committee are now duly recorded by the Secretary 
and the minutes presented to the Regents at their next meeting. On their 
approval, the action of the committee becomes that of the Board itself, and 
hence there is no necessity for further report, 

II. Committee on Finance. 

The report of this committee as read at the October meeting, accepted by 
them, and ordered to be printed, is as follows : 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Regents herewith present the 
Treasurer's statement of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
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September 30^ 1884^ and their estimates for the year ending September 30, 
1885, 

Owing to the early date of the present meeting of the Board, the Treasurer 
closed his books on the evening of the 27th of September; and conseqaently 
no acconnt is taken in his statement of the receipts from students on the 
closing days of the month. About $11,000 were received on those days, and 
will be accounted for in the next annual statement. 

A careful and thorough examination has been made, under the committee's 
direction, of all the accounts, vouchers, tickets, and stubs remaining in the 
hands of the Treasurer or the Steward as evidence of the sums that were 
receivable or payable during the year. In the course of this examination a 
few clerical errors and discrepancies have been detected, but nothing that 
affects the accuracy of the balances reported. The committee are satisfied 
that on the part both of the Treasurer and the Steward every effort has been 
made to ensure accuracy in their work, and that both officers have attended to 
their duties with praiseworthy fidelity and zeal for the best interests of the 
University. 

It will be observed that the balance on hand at the beginning of the year, 
#45,327.58, has been reduced to (27,011.94. This reduction is due in part to 
the fact that a loan of $4,000, belonging to the transactions of the previous 
year, remained to be paid on the first of October, 1883, and more largely to 
the fact that the actual receipts of the last days of the fiscal year have not 
been included in the report. At the present time there are no loans out- 
standing. 

The above balance, however, it must be said, does not fully represent the 
condition of the University treasury to-day. In addition to a few outstand- 
ing bills for current expenses, the general pay roll for the last quarter of the 
year, amounting to $28,683.75, and the special pay rolls, amounting to 
$1,950, are now due. In addition, the sum of $24,634 has been already 
collected from students in payment of fees and deposits for the year to come. 

The financial condition of the University is such that it is only by the most 
rigid economy in all departments, and by the exercise of excellent judgment 
on the part of the Auditing Board, that we can hope to keep the expenditures 
within the receipts. As the University is at present organized, its ordinary 
receipts are all absorbed in meeting current obligations, and nothing is left 
for the Board to use in the way of adding to the facilities offered — scarcely 
enough, indeed, to maintain the present standard. Unless relief is obtained 
from some quarter, it will be impossible for the University to keep pace with 
the State's and the country's progress, or long to retain the high position it 
now holds among the educational institutions of the country. The committee 
are satisfied that no reduction in the present scale of expenditure is possible 
without seriously crippling the efficiency of the University, and that it is the 
duty of the Board to do all in its power to secure for the University an imme- 
diate and permanent increase of revenue. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

E. 0. GROSVENOR. 

October 2, 1884. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

To the Finance Committee of the Board of Begents, University of Michigan : 

Gentlemen: — Herewith please find statement of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of this office for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1884. 

Receipts. 

Amouuc in treasury October let, 1883 $45,327 58 

From State Treasurer, Acc't University Interest $38,410 43 

" '» " '' Aidl-20 Mill Tax 40,500 00 

** " " " Homoeopathic College, Law 1875 6,000 00 

" " " " *' " « 1883 2,000 00 

" " " '• Dental " " 1883 7,500 00 
" " " University Hospital, " 1883 4,375 00 

" " " " Library Building, " 1881 15,000 00 

'' '' " " Homajopathic Hospital, " 1883 2,500 00 

" " " " General Library, " 1883 7,500 00 

" " " '' Steam Heating, *' 1883 4,000 00 

" " '• " Physical Laboratory, " 1883 1,600 00 

129,285 43 

'* First National Bank, Ann Arbor, Interest on deposi ts 364 11 

" Homoeopathic Hospital, material sold 160 *0 

" University " '' '' 357 74 

*• Dental operating room " " 2,767 80 

" General Library, rebate on books bought 3 00 

" Anatomical material sold 35 00 

" Miscellaneous sources 1,651 46 

" Students fees, Literary department $15,955 00 

« ** " Law *' 9,255 00 

** »^ " Medical " 10,295 00 

" »' '' Pharmacy " 2,425 00 

" " " Chemical Laboratory department 8,084 07 

" '* " Practical Anatomy 3.315 00 

" " " Homoeopathic College 2,030 00 

« »' " Dental '' 2,140 00 

" " " General Chemistry 215 00 

*• »' " Histology 698 00 

" '• '• Microscopv 255 00 

** " *' Diplomas."! 4,148 00 

" " »' Mechanics 115 00 

" " '* General Library 74 75 



Amount of Students' Fees received $59,004 82 59,004 82 

*.* *' " refunded during the year 2,376 40 

Net $56,628 42 

Total received during the year $238,957 58 

Disbursements. 

Paid salaries of oflScers, professors, and employes: 

" from General Fund $113,399 71 

*» " Homoepathic College Fund 6,557 00 

" « »* ** " Additional Prof. Fund 2,200 00 

« " »' Hospital '^ 366 00 

" '* Dental College Fund 5,991 67 

'« " University Hospital Fund 1,650 00 

" " Ass't in Mechanical " 1,000 00 

Total amount paid salaries $131,164 38 
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Current Expenses $36,071 7G 

Homoepathic College, special . % 411 50 

Dental CoUege, ** 2,067 58 

University Hospital, '' 1,910 74 

Homoepathic ** " 37 69 

Physiological Laboratory *' 95 48 

Physical ** '' 1,606 45 

Mechanical '' " 1 07 

Library Building " 15,732 22 

General Library *' 10,332 58 

Eye and Ear Ward " 14 78 

Steam heating " 0,879 48 

$80,781 26 

Total $211,945 64 

Balance in Treasury September 30, 1884 27,011 94 

* Amount accounted for during the year $238,957 58 

General Fund. 

Receipts to the General Fund, 

Balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 $26,050 69 

From State Treasurer— State Aid 1-20 Mill Tax 40,500 00 

** " *' —University Interest 38,410 43 

" First National Bank Ann Arbor, interest account 364 15 

** Anatomical material sold ' 35 00 

*' Miscellaneous sources 1,651 46 

Students' fees, ''net," 50,628 42 



\ 



Total receipts to General Fund $103.040 15 

Disbursements from the General Fund, 

Paid Salaries of Officers, Professors, and employ&s- $113,399 71 

** Vouchers, Contingent 3,870 58 

" ** Alterations and Repairs 2,005 09 

'' " Fuel and Lights 5,420 11 

" *• General Library 320 85 

'" " Medical " 241 90 

" '' Law *• 900 03 

" " Grounds 727 30 

Postage 542 91 

" ** Insurance 1,3(17 25 

" " Advertising and Printing 1,805 08 

" *' Museum 018 46 

** " Chemical Laboratory 5,322 09 

'' " Engineering 317 04 

" " Astronomical Observatory 207 00 

" " Furniture and Apparatus 26 50 

" '* Construction 142 25 

" ** Anatomical 2,878 81 

" *• Physics 22 01 

" ** Physiology 142 15 

" ** Calendar 824 87 

" " Botanical 28 21 

" Histological 401 59 

" " Microscopical 130 12 

*' " General Chemistry 371 20 

Mechanical 645 64 

" ** Advertising Medical 141 25 

** " *• Pharmacv 75 50 

** ** " Law.....*...: 15 00 

" " IIoma3opathlc College 90 00 

" " Loan paid Oct. l8t, 1883 4,000 00 

" " Correction on Vouchers of 1883 71 



Total disbursements from General Fund $147,095 07 

Balance In Treasury September 30th, 1884 16,645 08 

Amount accounted for from General Fund $163,640 15 
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Special Funds. 

Homxopathic Medical College. 
RocciDts * 

From balance in Treasury, October Ist, 1883 $1,166 82 

" State Treasurer 8,000 00 10,166 82 

Disbursements : 

Paid salaries professors and employes 0,557 00 

" vouchers for current expenses 41150 

Balance in Treasury September 30th, 1884 2,188 32 9,166 82 

Additional Prof, Homc&opathic College. 
Receipts : 

From balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 2,200 00 

Disbursements : 

Paid salaries to Professor 2,200 00 

Denial College. ^ 
Receipts: 

From State Treasurer $7,500 00 

" sale of material and appliances 2,767 80 10,267 80 

Disbursements : 

Paid balance overdrawn October Ist, 1883 320 83 

'* salaries professors and instructors 5,991 67 

"• vouchers current expenses 2,667 68 

Balance in Treasury September 30th, 1884 1,287 72 10,267 80 

University Hospital. 
Receipts: 

From State Treasurer $4,375 00 

*' sale of material and appliances 357 74 4,732 74 

Disbursements : 

Paid balance overdrawn October Ist, 1883 571 98 

'' salaries professors and employes 1,660 00 

** vouchers current expenses 1,910 74 

Balance in Treasury September 30tli, 1884 600 02 4,732 74 

Homoeopathic Hospital. 
Receipts: 

Froni balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 $1,146 25 

" State Treasurer ^ 2,500 00 

'' sale of material and appliances _ 160 60 3,805 85 

Disbursements : 

Paid salaries of professors and employ63 $366 00 

'* vouchers current expenses 2,437 69 

Balance in Treasury September 30th, 1884 1,002 16 3,805 85 

Library Building, 
Receipts: 

From Balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 $732 22 

" State Treasurer 15,000 00 15,732 22 

Disbursements : 
Paid vouchers for construction 16,732 22 

Eye and Ear Ward. 

Receipts: 
From balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 17 66 

Disbursements : • 

Paid vouchers current expenses $14 78 

Balance in Treasury September 30th, 1884 ^ 2 77 17 66 

General Library. 
Receipts: 

From balance in Treasury October 1st, 1883 $6,210 36 

** State Treasurer 7,500 00 

*' rebate on books 3 00 13,713 36 

Disbursements : 

Paid vouchers current expenses 10,332 58 

Balance in Treasury September 30th, 1884 3,380 78 18,711 36 
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MecJuinical Laboratory, 
Receipts : 

From balance in Treasury October l8t,1883 $1,409 78 

" amount overdrawn September 30th, 1884 Ill 29 $1,52107 

Disbursements: 
Paid vouchers current expenses 1,521 07 

Assistant in Mechanical Laboratory, 
Receipts: 

From balance in Treasury Oct. 1st, 1883 1,000 00 

Disbursements: 

Paid vouchers, current expenses 1,000 00 

Physiological Laboratory. 

Receiots * 
From balance in Treasury Oct. lst,1883 1,927 06 

Disbursements: 

Paid vouchers, current expenses $1,195 43 

Balance in treasury Sept. 30, 1884 ^ 731 63 1,927 06 

Physical Laboratory, 
Receipts: 

From balance in Treasury Oct. 1st, 1883 $1,491 20 

" State Treasurer 1,500 00 2,991 20 

Disbursements: 

Paid vouchers, current expenses 1,606 45 

Balance in Treasury Sept. 30, 1884 1,384 75 2,991 20 

Steam Heating, 
Receipts : 

From balance in Treasury Oct. 1st, 1883 2,879 46 

Disbursements: 

Paid vouchers, current expenses 2,879 46 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balances in Treasury September 30, 1884: 

Homoeopathic Medical College $2,188 32 

University Hospital 600 02 

Homoeopathic Hospital 1,002 16 

EyeandEar Ward 2 77 



General Library 3,380 78 

Physical Laboratory 1,384 75 

Physiological Laboratory 731 63 

Dental College 1,287 72 

$10,578 15 
Deduct Overdrawn Balances: 
Mechanical Laboratory Ill 29 

Special Fund Balances. $10,466 86 

General Fund Current Expense Balances 16,545 08 

Amount in Treasury September 30,1884 $27,011 94 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. SOULE. 

Treasurer, 

III, Department of Literature^ Science^ and the Arts, 

To the average citizen, teacher, or college gradnate, familiar only with the 
curriculum in olden time, it is not easy to form any idea that is at all com- 
mensurate with the sarprisiug amount and variety of the work that is here 
done. Admitting all that is said of ignorance as a power for evil, and of 
/ knowledge as an equal power for good, they are ready to ask, is there not 
more cost than compensation? Are there not more wages paid than work 

2 
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done? Is the work really worth the wages? Have we not reached a point 
where the farther division of labor in education ought to cease? The ques- 
tion is a fair one, and as the question of the hour, it ought to be fairly 
answered. 

In order to facilitate inquiry, and afford on this point the information so 
often desired, it is the design of the Begents in this report to throw wide open 
the door of every recitation room, and show just what is taught and wlmt is 
learned, and whether it is expedient to continue such teaching. 

To accomplish this in the simplest and most intelligible form they would 
present some tables and schedules which, so far as the Regents are conceruedy 
exhaust the whole topic. The form is not altogether of our own choosing. 
For some items, as in former years, we might have referred to the calendar of 
the University for 1883-84, a volume of 200 pages; for others to the 
announcement of the several faculties, and to their supplementary notice in 
September; for still others, to the published proceedings of the Board of 
Kegentsin 1884-85; and for the remaining items to the President's report to 
the Board, and the report of the Committee on Finance, which they have 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

But the new law is explicit, and will not be satisGed with any document that 
is merely printed^ and adopted at second hand. ** The Board of each State 
Institution, which is essentially educational in its character, shall make 
out and present to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, a report in 
manuscript,^* 

In accordance with the recent statute under which they find themselves 
(Act 206, 1881), the Regents would present ; 

1. A table showing the number of subjects taught; the number of courses 
to each subject; the number of students in each course, and the number of 
hours per week. 

2. A table showing the amount of time devoted by the professors to their 
duties in this department. 

3. A table showing the text-books used in the various courses of instrnctiouy 
and by what authors. 

4. A schedule showing the amount of salaries in this department, and its 
total expenditures. 

These will show the true condition of the great central department of the 
institution, the root and trunk out of whoso strength and vigor have sprung 
all the flourishing branches. 
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TABLE I. 

Showing the Numler of Students Present iii the Various Courses at the time 

of Examinations. 



Xo. of 
Counes. 



I 

III 

V 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

XI 

xu 

XIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 



SUBJECT. 



I 
II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XVIII 

XXI 

XXII 



I 

II 
III 



I. THE CLASSICS. 

I. GREEK. 

Lysias; Athenian History; Goodwin's moods and tenses... 

Demosthenes (De Corona); Lectures on Greek orators 

Teachers' course (Gram mar) 

Homer (Odyssey) 

Sophocles (Antigone) ; Aristophanes (Clouds) 

Theocritus 

Teachers' Seminary (Anabasis; Prose Composition) , 

Herodotus (Selections for reading at sight) 

Seminary (Plays: Agamemnon, of-^schylus; Ajax, of Sopho 

cles; Medea, of Euripides) 

Greelj Literature. Lectures and Kecitatlons 

Aristophanes (Birds, and Plutus) 

Sophocles (Electra); Aristophanes (Frogs) 

Plato (Crito and Gorgias) , 

Pindar (Select Odes) 



II. LATIN. 

Livy (Bk. XXI); Cicero (De Senectute); Prose Composition 
Quintllian (Bk. X) ;Horace (Odes,Bk. I) ; Lectures on Koman 

Literature. 

Pliny (Letters). Lectures 

Classical Antiquities and Art. Lectures 

Teachers' Seminary (^neid) 

Terence (Andrla, and Adelphi) ; Horace (Satires and Epistles) 

Horace (Odes, Bks. II-IV, and Epodes) 

Horace (Ars Poetlca); Juvenal (Select Satires); Persius 

(Satire V) 

Tacitus (Germania, and Agricola) 

Classical Antiquities and Art. Lectures 

Teachers' Seminary (Prose Composition) 

Tacitus (Histories). Lectures 

Seneca (Essays). Lectures 

Catullus, Tibullus, Propertlus. (Selections) 

Cicero ( Brutus). Lectures 

Nepos ; Cicero (Select Orations) ; Sight Keading 

III. SANSCRIT. 

Beginners' Course. Whitney's Grammar and Lectures on 
Com parat I vo Phonetics 

Interpretation of texts contained in Lauman's Sanskrit 
Reader 

Elements of Linguistic Science 



No. of 

Studects 

in each 

Conrse. 



49 
39 
1.0 
41 
23 
12 
8 
11 

9 

47 
6 

15 
4 
5 



No. of 

Hours 

per week. 



76 



5 



4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
3 
4 
2 
2 



55 


4 


2 


2 


22 


2 


12 


1 


78 


4 


14 


2 


51 


4 


23 


3 


22 


2 


15 


1 


9 


2 


11 


2 


8 


2 


9 


1 


12 


3 



2 

2 
2 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



No. of 
Courses. 



I* 

II 

IIP 

IV 

V* 

VI 

VII 

X 

XI* 

XII 

XIII* 

XIV 

XV 

XVI* 



1 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

XV 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 



I 
II 



I or VII 
II or VIII 



SUBJECT. 



II. MATHEMATICS. 

Advanced Algebra 

General Geometry and Calculus (Ist half) 

Advanced General Geometry and Calculus 

Modern Higher Algebra, including Determinants 

Advanced Geometry ; Plain and iSpherical Trignometry. 

General Geometry and Calculus (2d half) 

Modern Geometry and Trilinear Coordinates 

Trigonometry 

Analytical Mechanics 

Loci 

General Geometry and Calculus 

Advanced Algebra. 

Geometry 

General Geometry and Calculus 

Ill MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

I. FRENCH. 

Beginning. Grammar and Reading 

Idiomatic Analysis 

Classic Dramas 

Scientific Readings 

Continuation of Course I. Modern Prose and Plays 

Boileau^s Works 

Montaigne 

Literature of the Romantic Scliool 

Seminary. (Plays: LeJoueur and Les Folies Amoureuses 
de Rcgnard ; Les Fausses Confidences, L^Epreuve ; Les 
Jeux de L'Amour et du Hasard, Le Legs de (Narivauz), 
L'Art Poetique de Boileau) 

II. GERMAN. 

Beginners^ Course. Whitney^s Grammar and Reader 

Goethe (Torquato Tasso) 

German Plays 

Lessing (LaokoOn) 

Minor German Classics (Selections) 

Goethe (Faust, 1st Part) 

The Niebelungenlied 

Goethe (Faust, 2d Part) 

Goethe (Goetst von Berlichingen).. 

Schiller (Selected Essays) 

German Lyric Poetry, Recitations and Lectures 

Teachers' Course 

III. ITALIAN. 

Grammar 

Grammar and Reading 

IV. ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 

Composition and Speeches 

Rhetoric; Theory and Practice 



No. of 

Students 

In each 

Coarse. 


No. of 

Hours 

per week. 


49 


4 


26 


4 


12 


6 


6 


2 


40 


4 


26 


^ 4 


11 


2 


99 


2 


11 


5 


06 


1 


26 


6 


86 


2 


86 


2 


26 


6 



133 
63 
20 
16 

117 
33 
10 
26 



8 



4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 



114 


4 


40 


3 


04 


4 


24 


2 


60 


2 


46 


3 


8 


2 


14 


2 


62 


3 


12 


2 


61 


2 


14 


2 


23 


2 


17 


2 


160 


a 


80 


2 
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TABLE I.— Continued. 



Na of 
Ck>Qnes. 



Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

IX 

X 

XI 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

VII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVIII 

XVIlIa 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

X 

XI 



I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 



I 
II 

lU 



SUBJECT. 



Extern poraneous Speaking 

Anglo Saxon 

Early Modern Languages (Chaucer) 

Study of Masterpieces 

Transi tional English 

Modern English 

Study of Shakespeare 

Rhetorical Study of Selections in Prose and Poetry. 

The History of the English Drama 

American Li terature 



V. HISTORY. 

Political and Constitutional History of England 

Guizot's History of Civilization 

English History since the Close of Napoleonic Wars 

Seminary 

General History of Continental Europe 

History of England during the Period of Development 

Constitutional History of the United States 

Theories and Methods of English Government 

Historical Seminary; United States 

Constitutional History of the United States 

Political History of the American Colonies to the Close of 

the Revolutionary War 

Elements of Constitutional Law 

History of Political and Social Institutions 

Seminary 

Seminary. Comparative Local and Administrative Methods 

VL PHILOSOPHY. 
• 
Empirical Psychology 

Speculative Philosophy 

Formal Logic 

History of Leading Epoclis in European Phllosopliy 

Ethics, Historical and Theoretical 

Seminary. Historical Studies in Ethics 

Philosophy of the State 

History of Philosophy in Great Britain 

Real Logic 



VII. THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Practical: Art of Teaching and Governing, etc 

Theoretical and Critical 

School Supervision 

Seminary 

Historical Development of Educational Systems 



VIII. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 



Elementary Course 

Advanced Course 

Principles and Methods of Finance. 



No. of 

Students 

la each 

Conrae. 



16 
33 
65 
44 
18 
43 
46 
11 
29 
13 



77 
27 
41 
13 
63 
72 
24 
86 
22 
20 

77 

11 

67 

8 

1 



18 

16 

115 

42 

15 

7 

7 

24 

6 



30 
48 
15 
10 
10 



48 
30 
21 



No. of 

Honn 

per week. 



2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 



2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
3 
1 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 



4 
4 
2 
2 
2 



3 
2 

a 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 



TABLE L— Continued. 



No. of 
Courses. 



SUBJECT. 



1 
III 



I 

II 

V 

VI 



II 
III 

IV 

VII 

IX 

X 



II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 



IX. SANITARY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Elementary Course in Sanitary Science 

Advanced Course insanitary Science 

X. ADMINISTRATIVE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

Lectures on International Law 

History of Treaties 

Social and Political Rights 

Administrative Law 

XL PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 



I. PHYSICS. 

Experimental Lectui^es and Recitations. 
Laboratory work for beginners 



No. of 

Students 

In each 

Coarse. 



«( 



(I 



Tiieoretical Physics. 
Advanced Optics ... 
Advanced Physics. . . 



II. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 



II 
111 

Va 

Va^ 

Va" 

V6 

VI 

VIII 

X 

XI 

Xil 



II 
III 

IV 

V 

VII 1 

X 



Experimental and General Lectures , 

Kinetic Theory of Gases; Chemical Philosophy. 
Laboratory Methods of Studying Chemistry 



t( 



i( 



Gas Analysis. 



III. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 



Qualitative Analysis 

(4 U 



Advanced Qualitative Analysis.. 

Qualitative Analysis 

Quantitative Analysis 

advanced 



%k 









kk 



• k 



Organic Chemistry 

Physiological Chemistry. 

Blow-pi pe Analysis 

Original Investigations.. 
Assaying Ores, dry way.. 



IV. ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 



General Astronomy 

Spherical Astronomy for Civil Engineers. 

Theoretical Astronomy 

Modern Meteorology 

Elementary Practical Course 

Advanced do 



39 
2 



21 
12 
31 
44 



No. of 

Hours 

per week. 



2 

7 



2 
2 
2 
2 



23 


5 


1 


3 


1 


6 


3 


2 


3 


2 


26 


5 


50 


5 


8 


2 


7 


3 


5 


5 


1 


3 


24 


10 


7 


5 


14 


4 


6 


5 


1 


7 


12 


7 


6 


7 


IS 


5 


5 


2 


12 


7 


11 


2 


1 


5 


11 


2 


59 


3 


23 


2 


1 


5 


9 


2 


12 


1 


1 


1 
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TABLE I.- Continued. 



No. of 
CouriG. 



I 
II 

I 

II 

III 

V 

VI 

VII 

IX 

X 



SUBJECT. 



XII. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 



Mineralogy: Short Course 
Long Course . . 



tt 



Geology, Part L Facts and Doctrines 

" *' Oral Exercises 

Advanced Geology and Palaeontology. 

Geology, Part IL Theories 

" " Oral Exercises... 

Palaeontological Investigations 

Geology of the United States 

Comparative Geology 



1 

II 

III 

IV 

VII 

VIII 



I 

II 

II a 

III 

III a 

V 

VII 

VIII 

IX 



II 



I 

II 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

XI 



1 

II 
111 

IV 



XIII. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

I. ZOOLOGY. 



Systematic Zoology 

Invertebrate Zo51ogy 

Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 

Identification of Vertebrates 

Conchology 

Advanced Study in Vertebrates 



II. BOTANY. 

Study of Fungi 

Ph armaceu tical Bo tany 

Advanced " 

Structural Botany and Microscopy 

Advanced " " 

Principles, Methods, and Conclusions of Modern Botanical 

Investigations, etc., etc 

Elements of Bl ology. 

Continuation of Course V 

Systematic Botany 



III. HISTOLOGY AND MICROSCOPY. 

Laboratory Work 



XIV. DRAWING. 

Geometrical Drawing 

Topographical, Lettering and Ornamentation 

Frec-Hand Drawing 

Descripti ve Geometry 

Shades, Shadows, and Perspective 

Advanced Free-Han d Drawing 

Architectural Water-Color Drawing 

t^ketching of Parts of Machines 

Continuation of Course VII, in Free-Hand 



No. of 

Stadents 

In each 

Coarse. 



XV. SURVEYING. 



Use of Transit and Level 

Compass Surveying; Solar Compass, etc., etc 

Higher Surveying; Piano Table; Sextant, etc 

Field Work (4 weeks in the field on original work) 



43 
12 

64 

49 

7 

26 

11 

3 

9 

8 



No. of 

Hoars 

perweek. 



. 32 



54 

49 

32 

43 

16 

20 

1 

1 

4 



20 
20 
23 



2 

O 

2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 



46 


5 


8 


5 


36 


5 


15 


5 


3 


5 


3 


5 


2 


5 


3 


av 

O 


2 


2 


14 


5 


3 


5 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 


3 


21 


2 



2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 



3 

2 

5 

Extra 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



TABLE I.— Continued. 



No. of 
Course. 



I 

II 

III 

Ilia 

IV 

V 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

VI 

XII 



I 
II 



I 

II 
III 

IV 

IX 

XII 



SUBJECT. 



XVI. ENGINEERING. 

I. CIVIL ENGINEERING. 

Strength and Resistance of Materials 

Theory of Construction 

Graphics 

Advanced Graphics 

Engineering Design 

Mechanism and Machine Drawing 

Machine Dynamics 

Theory of Construction 

Hydraulics, Water-Supply, and Sewerage. 
Stereotomy 



II. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Shop-practice in Wood-Work 

Forgi ng 

Machinery and Machine Drawing 

Shop-practice in Iron Work 

Machinery and Prime Movers 

Shop-practice in Pattern-Work and Foundry Work. 



XVII. METALLURGY. 



Fuel and Refractory Materials. . 
Lead, Silver, Gold, Mercury, etc. 



XVIII. MUSIC. 



Science and Practice of Choral Music. 

Science of Harmony 

Science and Practice of Choral Music. 

Science of Harmony 

Male Chorus 

Ladies* Chorus 



XIX. BIBLIOGRAPHY. 



Lectures 



No. of 
Studenu 

In each 
Coarse. 



No. of 

Bonn 

per week. 



7 
7 
7 

13 
7 

14 
9 
7 
T 

16 



22 
18 
2 
14 
10 
12 



IS 
14 



12 
3 
6 
1 

14 
12 



2 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
4 
1 
2 



3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 



3 

2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Or to reduce the information given in the above table to a brief sammary 
of Sabjects and Courses : 



SUBJECT. 



/. TA« Classics : 

Greek 

Latin 

Saoscri t 

IL Mathematics 

HL Modern Languages and Literature : 

French 

German 

Italian 

JV, Englis h and Rhetoric , 

F. History 

VL Philosophy 

Vn, Science and Art of Teaching. , 

VIH Political Economy 

IX. Sanitary and Social Science 

X Administrative and International Law 
XL Phys ica I Sc iences : 

Physics 

General Chemistry , 

Analytical Chemistry 

Astronomy and Meteorology 

Xn. Mineralogy and Geology , 

XIII. Biological Ssiences : 

Zoology , 

Botany 

Histology and Microscopy 

XIV. Drawing. 

XV. Surveying 

XVL Engineering : 

Civil 

Mechanical 

XVn. Metallurgy 

XVIHMusic 

XIX. Bibliography: 

Lectures 

Total : Subjects, 19 ; Courses, full 



No. of 
Ck>arte8. 



22 

22 

3 

16 

95 

13 

3 

15 

18 

11 

5 

3 

3 

4 

10 
6 
12 
10 
10 

8 

9 

2 

11 

4 

10 

12 

2 

12 



24 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Tablb II. 

Shovsing the amount of Time devoted by the Professors and Instructors of t?ie Academic 

Department to their University duties in 1883-4, 



NAMES. 


SubJcctSi Ist Semester. 


Time. 


Total. 


SabJectB, 2d Semester. 


Time. 


Total. 


Prof. M. L. D'Oose.. 


I. THE CLASSICS. 
I. GREEK. 

Course III., 2 sections 

•« IV 


7 
2 
1 
4 

8 
2 
3 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
8 
2 
3 
12 
2 

2 


""ii* 
— ... 

...... 

• ■>«••• 

""is' 
""ii' 

2 

15 
17 

"'is' 
'"is' 

...... 

3 

...... 

2 

12 

"""ie" 

""a" 


Course VII — .. 


4 

1 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
4 

3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
8 
1 
Itf 

2 
2 






•« X 






•« V 


" XIII 






" XII 

Course !.• 2 sections......... 


" XXI _. 

" XXII 


10 


Prof. A. Pattengill.. 


Course VI., 2 sections.. 
" IX 




«• XI 






** XIX....... 

" (?) MemorabiTia"l'II 

n. LATIN. 

Course IIL ...... ......... 


«• XX 


12 


Pro£ H. S. Frieze 


Course IX.. ...... 






•* IV., Antlq. and Art.. 
" V 


** XI., Antiqjmd Art 
•« XIV 






" XIII 


" XXI 

Course VII, 


8 


Prof. Ellsha Jones.. 


Conrse II., % sections 

XVI 






" VIII., 2 sections 
«• XII 






«• XXII 


11 


Mr. 0. M. Gayley 


Course I.. 4 sections — .. 


Course VI., 4 sections.. 
Course II. ........ .. . 


16 


" XVIII 




Prof. Oalvin Thomas 


III. 8AN8CBIT. 

Course I. . ....... 






NOTE.— Prof. Thomas is also 
engaged in teaching Ger- 
man, giving him besides, 
for let Semester 


*• ITT 

A&l. .............. 

For 2d Semester 


4 
13 




Altogether, for Ist Semester 

II. MATHEMATICS.* 

Course II., 2 sections 

" III 


8 
5 

8 
5 

2 
8 
5 
2 

3 

3 
2 
2 

2 


For 2d Semester. 




17 


Prof. E.Olney 


Conrse VI., 2 sections.. 
" VIL 


8 
3 
3 
8 
2 
6 
6 
6 
5 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

...... 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 




Prof. W. W. Beman. 


Course I.. 2 sections 


" IX 

Course V., 2 sections.. 
*• VII. 


14 


♦« XIII 






Course IV... 


»• XVI 


15 


Prof. CJ. N. Jones 


Course XIV. 






*• X., 4 sections 


•* XV., 3 sections. 
'* XVIII 






*' XI 

** XII., 2 sections 

III. MODEKN LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES. 

I. FRENCH. 

Course III 


17 


Prof E. Li. Walter . 


Course VII. . . 


s 




Note.— Prof. Walter has also 
courses In German and Ital- 
ian as follows: 

a. German, 

Course II. 


Course IV. 






VII 


" V 






•« XI 


" VIL (Offercd.but 
not elected by students) 

Course II. . 






1 

b. Italian, 
Course I 


6 
2 




Altogether, hours engaged— 
For first Semester .. 


For 2d Semester 

Course V., 2 sections.. 

IV 

" XV 


11 


Mr. P. B. De Pont ._ 


Course I.. 2 sections 


8 
8 

4 

4 






•» II., 2 •• 






Course I 


16 


M. Alf. Hennequin.. 


Course V 




*• II 


•• VI 








" VIII 






•• IX., not elected 


12 



*Note.— The courses are hero Indicated as they ought to have been given, but owing to the illness 
of Prof.Olney In the 2d Semester his work was subdivided between the two assistant professors 
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Table IL—Continued. 



NAMES. 


Sobjectfl, 1st Semester. 


Time. 


Total. 


Subjects, 2d Semester. 


Time. 


TotaL 


M. Alf. Hennequin .. 


LAKOUAOES. E9C.-Cbnfinu*d. 

Note.— Mr. Hennequin hears 
also in German, classes in— 
Course I. . .... 


4 

8 
2 
3 
2 


4 
12 

"'ih' 

2 
17 

""13* 
""12" 

...... 

...... 


Course III.............. 


4 

8 
3 
2 


4 


Prof. E. L. Walter.. 
Prof, C. Thomas 


Making the total of time em- 
ployed— 
For 1st Semester 

II. OEBMAir. 

(See above Note in French.) 
Course I, 2 sections 


For 2d Semester 

Course III., 2 sections. 
" VI 


16 




•• IX 






" X 


«* XIII 


IS 




" XII 


2d Semester 






Note.— Prof. Thomas hears 
also classes in Sanskrit as 
follows: 

Ist Semester 


4 




Making his total number of 

honrs— 
1st Semester 




2d Semester 




17 


M. Alf. Hennequin.. 
Prof. B. L.Walter... 
Prof. I. N. Demmon.. 


(See aboYC— French.) 

III. ITALIAN. 

(See above— French.) 

IV. ENGLISH AND BHETOBIO. 
Course IV 


2 
4 

7 

S 
2 
2 

3 
4 

1 
3 
4 
2 
2 

o 

2 
2 
2 
2 


Course IX, 


2 

7 

1 
1 
2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 
3 
8 

4 
4 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 






•* v., 2 sections 


'* XI., 3 sections.. 
" XIV 


■ 




" VI., 3 sections 

Course I., 4 sections 






" XV 


11 


Prof. B.C. Burt 


Course III 

" VII 






*• II 






•* XIII ^ 

V. HISTORY. 
Course III 


" VIII., 2 sections 
" X. 


10 


Prof. C. K. Adams. . 


Course II 






" IV 


•« XI 






" XV 

" xvm.*".r.".7.V.".lIIII 

Course I., 2 sections 


" XVII 






" XVIII 


10 


Prof. B. Hudson 


Course IX.. 2 sections. 
" XII., 2 " 
" XIV 






vfi 






" X. 


10 




** XVI 


Course IV 




Prof. Howlson 


VL PHILOSOPHY. 

Course I 

•• II 

" III 






«« XI 




Prof. G. S. Morris.... 








VIL THE SCIENCE AND ART 
OF TEACHING. 

Course I... 


4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 


...... 

...... 

9 


" VI 






" VII 

" VIII 






" X 


i 


Prof. W. H. Payne.. 


Course III .. 




•• II 


" IV 


e 




«• V 






Prof. H, 0. Adams... 


VIII. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Course I .. 






" II 




Dr. V. C. Vaujrhn .... 


•« III 

IX. SANITARY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.* 

















* Courses properly belonging to the School of Political Science, given by Professors of the other 
DepartmoBti^ bat open to literary students. 
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Table 11.— Continued. 



NAMES. 


Sabjects, let Semester. 


Time. 


Totftl. 


Subjects, 2d Semester. 


Time. 


Total. 


President J. B.ADgell 
Judge Oooley 

Prof. C. K. Wead-... 


X. INTERNATIONAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 

Conrsel. International Law 
" V 


o 

2 

5 
2 
5 
1 


2 
2 

13 

3 

10 

7 

20 
7 

8 

2 
7 

""15 


Course II 


2 
2 

10 
2 


2 


•• VL 


2 


Tlie courses given by Judge 
Oooley belong also properly 
to the School of Political 
Science, but are open to all. 

XI. PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

I. PHYSICS. 

Course II 


Courses III., IV., IV.a, 
Laboratory work every 
day for 2 hours 






VII 






X 






" VIII., not elected... 
" XII,, Laboratory. 
(Not elected). 

II. OENEBAL CHBMI8TBT. 

Hears recitations from and 
delivers lectures to stu. 
dents in the Literary, Phar. 
macy. Medical and Dental 
Departments, and is found 
in (be Laboratory through 
the day. In the Literary 
Department be delivers 
lectures in courses II., IIL, 
VI., amonnting to— 

1st Semester 


Course IX............... 


12 


Frot J. W. Langley. 


In addition, throughout 
the year, the time em- 
ployed in prepsrlng for 
experiments or taking 
care of the apparatus. 

and 2d Semester 


7 




And has in addition Labora- 
tory courses 




Lectures 2d Semester^ 

From 1 to 6 every day.. 
Course YIIIux 






Prof. A. B. Prescott. 

Prof. B. Cheaver .. i 
Prof. 0. Johnson.. . 


ni. ANALYTICAL OflBMISTBY. 

Is found in his office every 
day when not lecturing. 
Gives lectures to Pharmacy 
students as well as Liter- 
ary, and conducts exercises 
in Laboratory work. 

Lectures 1st semester 

Laboratory work in addition 

Time employed throughout 
the year in lectures as well 
as recitations and Labora- 
tory work at least from 1 to 
6 everv dav 




e 

25 


Dr. V. 0. Vaughan..-. 
Prof. If. W. Harrington 

Prof. W. II. Pettee.. 
Prof. A. Winchell ... 

Prof. J. B.Steere 


And in the morning for all 
lecture work. 
Oonrse VIII 




7 


IV. A8TBONOMY. 








7 


And in addition, the duties 
at the Observa%ry. 

Xn. MINERALOGY AND 
OEOLOQY. 


5 
.5 
5 






7 


And in addition. Laboratory 
and Museum duties. 






7 


l^vvUrOB.... ............ ...... 

Laboratory work, and Mu- 
seum duties in addition. 

XIII. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 

L ZOOLOOY. 

Course I ...— . 


Course III. ............. 


5 
6 
3 






•• VII 

•• VIII 


" IV 

«• II 


IS 




Museum duties in addition. 
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Table Ih— Continued, 



KAMES. 



Prof. V. M.Spaaldlng 



Mrs. L. Stowell. 



Prof. C. H. Stowell. 



ProC C. S. Denlson 



Prof. J. B. Day is. 



Prof. C. £. Greene... 
Prof. M. E. Cooley... 



Mr. C. B. Cady... 



Sabjoctfl, 1st Semester. 



BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES.— Con. 
II. BOTANY. 

Course I 

'• V 

" VII 

Laboratory work in addition. 
Laboratory work, 9-12 



in. PHTSIOLOGT * MIOBOSOOPY. 



The work of the Professor is 
mainly in the Medical and 
Pharmacy Department. 

XIV. DRAWING. 
Every day from 9-12 

XV. SURVEYING. 

Every morning with parties 
at work 



In addition Prof. Davis has 
two courses in Drawing- 
Geometrical 



XVL ENGINEERING. 
I. CIVIL ENOINRERINO. 

Lectures 

II. MXCHAKICAL XSGIKXZBIKG. 

Engaged daily, morning and 
afternoon in Lectures, or 
Laboratory or Shop duties. 

XVIIL MUSIC. 



Course I... , 

II 

•• VI., not given.. 

•• IX .: 

** X, not elected. 
•• XII 



Time. 



5 
3 
2 



3 

2 

2 

2 

2 
o 



ToUL 



10 
15 



15 



13 



Sabjects, 2d Semester. 



Course VIII. 
*• IX 



Laboratory work 1-12.. 



Histology 



Every day from 9-12. 



Every afternoon with 

parties at work. 
A weeks in the field. 

Descriptive Geometry. 



Lectures. 



Course III 

•• IV 

" IX. 

*' XI., not given 
" XII. 



Time. 



8 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



Total, 



5 

15 

1 



15 



6 



10 



Table 11, it will be observed, is for the most part a simple exhibit for any 
given week of the semesters, of the time occapied by the several members of 
the faculty in lectures and recitations; only a basis on which to begin a just 
and proper estimate of their work as a whole I Lessons must be studied, 
seminaries devised, blackboards prepared, 'composition papers corrected, exer- 
cises conducted in the laboratories, work superintended in the shops, appa- 
ratus cared for, museums classified, and observations made day and night in 
the general interests of science, often the whole night through. 

Much additional time must be put to their credit for visits from pupils, for 
examinations for admission, and degrees ; for examinations in the high schools 
and elsewhere, for the convenience of applicants; for sending out announce- 
ments, for references to subjects studied ; for attendance on faculty meetings 
regularly once a week, or as often as circumstances may require ; and last, but 
not least, for making out reports on special subjects by order of the Board of 
Regents. It may be there are those who have less onerous duty than others, 
or who make their duties less by devolving something of their full proportion 
of service on their fellow laborers ; but these are the rare exceptions that only 
prove the general rule. With 17 subjects and 140 text books to be thoroughly 
mastered; with four full courses to be taught, each of them leading to a 
different degree ; with 24 prescribed courses for the degree of B. A. or Bache- 
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lor of Arts; 26 for Bachelor of Letters; 26 for Bachelor of Science; 24 Bache- 
lor of Science (Civil Engineering), and 26 for Bachelor of Philosophy, with two- 
fifths^ three-fifths, four- fifths elective courses, giving ample variety of choice, 
to be wisely managed and controlled, not too much for health, not too little 
for indolence, it will be readily seen that the position of professor or instructor 
under the present University system is no sinecure. 

The prevailing spirit of these gentlemen is to do hard work themselves, and 
get the best and most work out of the students of which they are capable. 
Otherwise the several committees of the Board are sure to find it out, and give 
the drones in the busy hive an indefinite leave of absence. If the truth 
Inust be told, (and the occasion seems to call for it), without any disparage- 
ment to other departments, the Board of Regents are not a little proud of the 
present teaching force in the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. They believe that in extent of literary and scientific attainment and 
excellence of instruction they cannot be easily surpassed, and of this they 
want no better evidence than the persistent efforts of rival institutions to 
take them from us. They are watching the opportunity to repeat the attack 
so successfully repelled in 1881. 

In confirmation of the testimony of the Regents we are happy to refer to 
the several reports of the visitors appointed by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, especially for the last four years. '* We are glad to report," say 
the visitors of 1881, " the eminent progress and success of the University 
during the past year. Its facilities are greater. Its systems of study are bet- 
ter organized. We were greatly impressed with the thoroughness, extent and 
variety of instruction, and especially with the earnesness, enthusiasm, and 
evidence of faithful work on the part of the students. The standard of 
scholarship is constantly rising as the aim of making this institution more and 
more a University proper is reached. Our State may be congratulated that 
its University is such in something more than name, and that in it so many 
and varied courses of higher education may be pursued." And to the same 
purport is the testimony of the visitors, so far as the Board is aware, every 

year since. 

TABLE III, 

SJioiving the Text-Books used in theVanous Courses of Instruction, — 1883-84. 

I. THE CLASSIC8. 

I. GREEK. 



Aristophanes's C\om\s. —Felton. 

** Birds and Plants. — Green. 

" Fro^s.— Green. 

Demosthenes's De (Jorona. — D^Ooge. 
^schy\us'*aAsamemnon.—Sidgwick. 
Eurlpides's Aicdea. — Alien. 
Herodotus. — Keep. 
Homer's Odyssey. — Merrey, 



Lysias. — Stev€7i8. 
Moeds and Tenses. — Goodwin. 
Pindar's Odes.— Seymour, 
Plato's Crito.— Tyler. 

** Gorgias. — Woolsey. 
Sophocles's Antigone. — Woolsey. 

** Electra.— J^cift. 

Xenophon's Memorabilia. — Wiiians. 



II. LATIN. 

Catullus.— iSempsoM. i Pliny's Letters.— Tea;^ of Teubner or 

Cicero's Brutus. — Tea:^ of Teubner or Tauchniiz. 



Tauchnitz. 
" De Senectute, De Amicitia. — 

Allen and Grecnough. 
Horace. — Chase and Stewart. 
Juvenal.— '* 

Nepos. — Oscar Browning, 
Persius. — Clarendon Press. 



Propertiup. — Crowell. 
Qulntillan. — Frieze. 
JSeneca. — Text of Teubner. 
Tad tus. — Frieze. 
TibuUus.- Croivell. 
Terence.— Chase and Stewart. 
Virgil. — Frieze. 
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Gramraar.— Whitney, 



III. SANSKRIT. 

I Reader.— Zra?iwirtn. 
II. MATHEMATICS. 



Algebra. — 

Geometry. — 

Trignometry.— 

General Geometry and Calculus. — ^ 

Calculus.— Cour^cnaj/. 



- Olney. 



Geometry with three dimensions. — Aldis, 
Determinants. — Dostor. 
Differential and Integral. — Price, 
Analytical Mechanics.— Jfinc/icn. 



III. MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 



Grammar.— ifenyjeffujV^ Duffet, 
French Verbs. — ) 

Idiomatic Composition. — yHennequin, 
Reader. — ) 

Corneille's Le Cid. — Hachette, 
Corneille's Cinna. — Uachette, 
Victor Hugo's Ruy Bias, and Hernani. 
La Nature; Scientific periodical. — Tissan- 

die et Maason, 
Theuriet's La Chanson de Jardinier.— iV. 

Cyr, 
Wafflard's Le Voyage ^ Dieppe. 



Erkmann-Chatrian's Madam Therese.— C 
Levy, 

II. GERMAN. 



I. FRENCH. 

Boilcau's Art Poetique, and Satires.— 

Hachette and Delalain fres, 
E. Angier'^s Le Fils de Giboyer.— C. Levy, 
V. Sardou's Seraphine. — *' 

Marivaux's Theatre choisi.— t/bwaws^ 
Regnard's Le Joueur. and Les Folies 
Am ou reuses. — Bihlioth^que Nationale, 
Montaigne's Essais.— //acAcWc. 
Moliere's Tartuffe.— J5eZafirrafie. 

*' Le Medeci n Malgre lui . — Hach- 

ette. 
Racine's Phddre. — Delagrane, 



Grammar. — Whitney, 

Gcethe's Tasso, and Faust.—./. M, Hart; 

K, J, Schroer, 
Gcethe's Gutz von Berlichingen,— ^. Fas- 

nacht. 



Lessing's Laokoon. —C^ar^ncfon Press. 
Minor Classics. Selections.— " 
Selected Flays.— " 

The Niebelungenlied.— ZarncAre. 
Schiller's Selected Essays.— ^ewpci. 



Grammar. — Cuore. 



III.— ITALIAN. 

I I promesl Sposi ; Reader. 
IV. ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 



Composition; How to Write Clearly, — 

AbhoU. 
Science of Rhetoric. — Hill, 
Anglo Saxon Reader.— jSwc^^ 
Chaucer's Prologue, and Knight's Tale.— 

Morris. 



Manual of English Literature.— iforfey 
and Tyler, 

Handbook of English \\\i\\ov%,— Under- 
wood, 

Practical Elocution. — Shoemaker, 



V. HISTORY. 

Guizot's History of Civilization. I Elements of Constitutional Law.— Coo/ey, 

History of the United States.— Fon Ilolst, | 

VI. PHILOSOPHY. 



Empirical Psychology.— t/arcZine. 

Formal Logic. — Fowler. 

Real Logic; References; Mill's Logic. 



Real Logic; Science of Thought.— Steered 
'' Logic of Hegel.— Wallace, 



VIL THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

Lectures on Teaching.— ^<^c^. i Outlines of Educational Doctri nes. -Paynt. 

Cliapters on School Supervision. — Payne, • 

VJIL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Reference Book: Principles of Political Economy. — John Stuart Mill, 
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IX. PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 



Physics, — EveretCs Deschanel, 
** AtkinsorCa Ganot, 



I. PHTSICS. 

Elements of Physical Manipalation. — 
Pickering, 

II. CHEMISTRY. 



Chemistry. — EveretVa Deschanel. 
Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry.— 

Miller^ or Boscoe, or Sehortemmer, 
Chemical Experimentation. — Sadler, 
Manual of Chemistv j.— Eliot Storer, 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis.— JDou^to^ 

and PreacoU, 
Organic Chemistry.— P^'nncr. 

III. ASTRONOMY. 

Theoretical Astronomy. — Watson, 

X. MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 



Quantitative Analysis.— FredenJux, CZa«- 

50n, etc. 
Proximate Organic Analysis. — PreaeoU, 
Determinative Mineralogy. — Brush, 
Assaying. — BickeU, Mitchell, etc. 
Volumetric Analysis. — StUton, 
Physiological Chemistry,— Faw^An. 



Syllabus with References. -Winchell, 
Manual of Geology.— Z)ana, 
Text Book of Geology.— Zrccomte. 



Text Book of Mineralogy, > 

Maivual of Mineralogy and Lithology, f 
— Dana, 
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Skeleton and Teeth. — Owen, 
Manual of MoUusca. — Woodward, 
Physiology and Microscopy. — Stoioell, 



Key to N. A, Birds. — Voues, 
Manual of Vertebrates.— ^orrfan. 
Zo51ogy .—PacAwrc^. 
Anatomy of Vertebrates,— Oujcn." 

All these books are mainly for reference. Other authors are also consulted in the 
Library. 

XII. DRAWING. 



Letter Book.— Copfey. 

Topography.- /Smir^. 

Fortification and Stereotomy. — Mahan. 



Descriptive Geometry. — Church, 
Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. — War^ 
ren. 



XIV. ENGINEERING. 



Civil Engineering. — Rankine. 
Graphics: I, II, TlL—Greene, 
Field Book for Engineers.— ^encA;. 
Steam Engine.— fiaTiArtne. 
Mechanical Mani pulations. — EoUzapJeU 
Workshop Appliances. — Shelley, 



Casting and Founding.— /S^retoon. 
Machinery and Mill Work.— i?anA;in«. 
Mechanics of Engineering.— TTeif&ae A. 
Dictlonnalre des Mathematlqaes Ap- 

pl i quees. — Sonnet. 
Elements of Machine Design. — Unwin, 



From the foregoing table it wilt appear that most of these text books are 
standard books of well-known editions and by scholarly authors. There are 
some whose names are quite familiar^ but this does not diminish the value of 
such works as Virgil, by Professor Frieze; Demosthenes, by Professor D'Ooge; 
and Professor Gooley on Constitutional Law. Other things being equal, it has 
alwayg been the desire of the Begents, both in men and books, to secure as 
much variety as possible. No complaint has been made to them of any 
volume in the present selection, and if for any good reason it should be made, 
such complaint will be duly attended to. There is still Abundant room for 
choice. 

Still further in accordance with the recent statute, the Board will now sub- 
mit a table in which will be found the names, titles, and salaries of these pro- 
fessors and their assistants, the number of students under their care, and the 
total receipts and expenditures in this department. 
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TABLE IV. 
DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

Faculty. 

Salaries, 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President ^3,760 00 

Henry S. Frieze, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature 2,400 00 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Professor of Law, and Professor of Consti- 
tutional and Administrative Law in the School of Political Science 2,500 00 

Edward Olney, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics 2,200 00 

Charles K. Adams, LL. D., Professor of History J8,500 00 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 

Pharmacy 2,200 00 

Rev. Martin L. D'Ooge, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature 2,200 00 

Charles E. Greene, A, M., C. E., Professor of Civil Engineering 2,200 00 

Edwards. Dunster, A.M., M. D., Social Science 2,200 00 

Wm. H. Pettee, A. M., Professor of Mineralogy, Economic Geology, and 

Mining Engineering 2,200 00 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry 2,200 00 

Mark W. Harrington, A. M., Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 

Observatory 2,200 00 

Joseph B. Steere. Ph.D., Professor of Zo&logy 2,200 00 

Edward L. Walter, Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages and Literatures. 2,200 00 

Alexander Winchell, LL. D., Professor of Geology and Palaeontology 2,200 00 

William H. Payne, A. M., Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching 2,200 00 

Isaac N. Demmon, A. M., Professor of English and Rhetoric 2,200 00 

George S. Morris, Ph. D., Professor of Ethics, History of Philosophy and 

Logic (for one-half year) 1,100 00 

Elisha Jones, A. M., Associate Professor of Latin 1,800 00 

Albert H. Pattengill, A. M., Associate Professor of Greek 1,800 00 

Mortimer £. Cooley, Assistant Engineer U. S. N., Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering 

Wooster W. Beman, A.M., Associate Professor of Mathematics 1,800 00 

Victor C. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Professor of Physiological and Patho- 
logical Chemistry, and Associate Professor of Therepeutlcs and Materia 

Medica 1,600 00 

Charles H. S to well, M. D., Professor of Histology and Microscopy 1,500 00 

Charles K. Wead, A. M., Acting Professor of Physics 1,000 00 

Byron W. Cheever, A. M., M. D., Acting Professor of Metallurgy 1,600 00 

Volney M. Spalding, A. B., Acting Professor of Botany 1,600 00 

Joseph B. Davis, C. £., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering 1,600 00 

Charles N.Jones, A. B., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 1,000 00 

Richard Hudson, A. M., Assistant Professor of History 1,600 00 

Otis C. Johnson, Ph.C, A. M.. Assistant Professor of Applied Chemistry... 1,600 00 

Benjamin C. Burt, A. M., Assistant Professor of English and Rhetoric 1,600 00 

Calvin Thomas, A. M., Assistant Professor of German and Sanskrit 1,600 00 

Charles S. Denlson, M. S., C. E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical and Vree 

Hand Drawing 1,500 00 

Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Lecturer on Political Economy (one-half year) 1,100 00 

George H. Howison, LL. D., Lecturer on Psychology and Speculative Phi- 
losophy (one-half year) 1,100 00 

P. R.B. DePont,A.B.,B.S., Instructor in French (Secretary] 1,400 00 

Alfred Henncquin, Ph. D., Instructor in French and German... 1,000 00 

CalviuB.Cady, Instructor in Music 900 00 

Charles M. Gay ley, A. B., Instructor In Latin 900 00 

Louisa Reed Stowell, M.S 750 00 

For full ineiiioranda touching the qaeatiou of salaries from June 6, 1837^ 
to July 2o, 1879, see minutes of October meeting, 1883, pp.417-42I. 

4 
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DEGREES CONFERRED IX 1884. 

Bachelor of Letters 10 

" " Science 5 

'' ** *• (Civil Engineering) 2 

'* " Philosophy 14 

'' Arts 52 

Master of Science 3 

*• " Philosophy 1 

*• Arts 13 

Doctor of Philosophy 2 

Total 102 

^ S.TUDEXTS, 1883-81. 

Resident Graduates 19 

Candidates for a Degree 423 

Students not candidates for a Degree 97 

Total 539 

Number of Women 117 

SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

CORPS OP INSTRUCTORS. 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President; International Law and the History of Diplo- 
macy. 
Thomas M. Cooley, LL. D., Constitutional Law and Administrative Law. » 
Charles K. Adams. LL. D., Political and Constitutional History. 
Edward S. Dunster, A. M., .M. D., Social Science. 

William U. Payne, A. M., Historical Development of Educational Systems. 
George S. Morris, Ph. D., Political Ethics and the History of Political Philosophy. 
Henry C. Adams, Ph. D., Political Economy, Finance and Statistics. 
Kichard Hudson, A. M., History and Constitutional Law. 
Victor C. Vaughn n. Ph. D., M. D., Sanitary Science. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

FACULTY. 

Salary. 

James B. Angell, LL. D., President. 

Hon. James V. Campbell, LL. D., Marshall Professor of Law $2,200 

Hon. Thomas M. Coolev, LL. D., Jay Professor of Law. 

Charles A. Kent, A. M.^ Dean 2,200 

William P. Wells, A. M., Kent Professor of Law 2,200 

Henry Wade Rogers, A M., Tappan Professor of Law 2,200 

After long deliberation the Board of Regents were fully convinced that more 
time was needed in this department for lectures and drilling, and ordered the 
extension of the term to nine months. Some embarassment has been experi- 
enced in carrying their decision into effect, but it has been only one of several 
others arising from the want of adequate means to pay salaries. The change 
meets with so much favor that the Board cannot but hope that it will be per- 
manent. The retirement of Hon. Thomas M. Cooley from the professorship 
he has so ably filled for five and twenty years, was met by a resolution of sin- 
cere regret adopted by the full vote of the Board. 

At the meeting in October, H. B. Hutchins, Ph. B., was unanimously elected 
to the vacant chair, at a salary of $2,200. 

STUDENTS. 

Seniors 128 

Juniors 177—305 

DEGUKES CONFERRED. 

Bachelors of Law 134 
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I DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

FACULTY. 

Salary. 
James B. Aneell, LL. D., President. 
Alonzo B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Pathology and the Practice of 

Medicine and Clinical Medicine 92,200 

Coryden L. Ford, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 2,200 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry and 

Pharmacy 2,200 

George E. Frothinghara, M. D., Professor (Tf Materia Modica, Ophthalmic and 

Aural Surgery and Clinical Opthalraology 2,200 

Edward S. Dunster, A. M., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 

Women and Children and Clinical Gynaecology 2,200 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D.. Professor General Chemistry 2,200 

William J. Herdman, Ph. B., M. D., Professor of Practical and Pathological 

Anatomy and Demonstrator of Anatomy 1,800 

Victor C. Vaughan, Ph. D., M. D., Professor of Physiological and Pathological 

Chemistry and Associate Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica 1,600 

Charles H. Stowell, M. D., Professor of Histology and Microscopy 1 ,500 

Henry SewelJ, A. M., M. D., Professor of Physiology 2,200 

George A. Hendriclvs, M. D., Instructor in Anatomy 800 

George F. Heath, M. D., Resident Physician and Surgeon in tlie University 

Hospital .". 550 

T. J. Sullivan, M. D., Assistant to tlie Professor of Obstetrics and Dtsoiises of 

Women and Children and Clinical Gynaecology 200 

Charles P. Pengra, M. D., Ph. C, Assistant in the Chemical Laboratory 130 

Lena C. Leland, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy 150 

Arthur L. Greene, Ph. C, Assistant in Pharmacy 500 

Hugo Luplnslvy, Ph. C, M. D., Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy 300 

Osborne F. Chadbourne, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Pathology and 

the Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine and Secretary of Faculty 400 

James N. Martin, Ph. M., M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery and Clin- 
ical Surgery 200 

Charles M. Frye, M. D., Assistant to Professor Frothingham 200 

Arthur G. Oven, A. M.. M. D., Ward Master 300 

Wra. A. Campbell, M. D., Assistant in Microscopy and General Histology 300 

David W, Steiner, Assistant to the Professor of Physiology., 200 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS. 18S3-S4. 

Resl dent Graduates 4 

Third Year Students 90 

Second Year Students 109 

First Year Students 129—332 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Doctors of Medicine 85 

Of the professional schools, the Department of Law has hitherto taken the 
lead in the luunber of students. 

The last year the majority is with the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

HOMCEOPATIIIC SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

FACULTY. 

Salary. 

James B. Angcll, LL. D., President. 

Henry L. Obetz, 3L D, Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery ^2,200 

Thomas P. Wilson, 31, D„ Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, Opthalraology, and Otology (Dean) 2,300 

Henry C. Allen, M. D., Lecturer on Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Clinical 
Medicine 1,650 

>(ewton Baldwin, 3L D., Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children 1,C00 

Wm. H. Davis, M. D., Resident Surgeon 400 

Henry C. Kasselmann, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of Surgery and Clinical 
Surgery 100 

Elmer J. Bissell, M. D., Assistant to the Professor of the Principles and Prac- 
tice of Medicine, Opthalraology, and Otology 100 
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STUDENTS, 1883-1884. 

Total in the College 67 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Doctors of Medicine 19 

What was said by the President in his annual report to the Regents in 
1883 might with equal propriety be repeated for the year 1884 : 

'^The school has not thus far secured the attendance which was expected by 
its friends, although it has been treated generously by the Legislature, and 
cared for with the greatest attention by the Regents. The fact is due partly 
to the competition of schools which bestow degrees on the completion of a 
much shorter course than ours, and partly, it must be confessed, from the 
unfriendly attitude of some who ought to be the friends of a Michigan 
school. The Regents can do no more than to administer in good faith, as 
they have done, the trust confided to them by the Legislature.'' It was 
hoped that the establishment of a new chair would strengthen the school, 
but unless the homoeopathic physicians of the State, at whose urgent solicita- 
tion the school has been founded and supported by the Legislature, generally 
give it their aid, it cannot in the highest degree accomplish the purpose for 
which it was organized. Thus far, the Regents regret to say, its relation as a 
branch of the University to its parent trunic is structural rather than vital, 
and such a union cannot long continue. 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERT. 

FACDLXy. 

Salarj. 
James B. Angell, LL. D,, President. 

Jonnthnn Taft, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Oper- 
ative Dentistry $1,700 

John A. Watling, D.D. S., Professor of Clinical and Mechanical Dentistry 1,600 

Wm. H. Dorrance, M. D., Professor of Prosthetic Dentistry and Dental Metal- 
lurgy 1,600 

Margaret Humphreys, D. D. S., Assistant to the Professor of Clinical Dentistry 400 
Calvin S. Case, D.D. t3.. Assistant In Prosthetic Dentistry ^ 600 

STUDENTS. 

Total In the College ^ 67 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Doctors of Dental Surgery 25 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

FACULTY. 

BaUiy. 

James B. Angell, LL. D. 

Albert B. Prescott, M. D., Dean, Professor of Organic and Applied Chemistry 

and Pharmacy $2,200 

Geor^ E. Frothlngham, M. D., Professor of Materia Medlca, etc., etc 2,200 

Wm.H.Pettee, Professor of Mining Engineering 2,200 

John W. Langley, S. B., M. D., Professor of General Chemistry 24JOO 

Byron W. Cheever, A, M., M. D., Acting Professor of Metallurgy 1,600 

Vol ney M, Spalding, A. B., Acting Professor of Botany 1,600 

Otis C. Johnson, Ph. C, M. D., Assistant Professor of Applied Chemistry 1,600 

Victor C, Vaughan. Ph. D., M. D., Professor of Physiological and Pathological 

Chemistry and Associate Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medlca 1,600 

Theodore John Wramplemeyer, Ph. C, A. B,, Instructor In Analytical Chem- 
istry 900 

Louisa Heed Stowell, M. S., Assistant In Microscopical Botany 760 

Lucius L. Van Slyke, Ph. D., Assistant in Qualitative Chemistry 600 
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'' This school has been raising its standard of admission and grade of work 
nntil now it stands at the head of snch schools in this country. It has aboat 
as many students as it can accommodate. The aim of its faculty has been, 
by increasing the requirements of admission, to elevate the work rather than 
to enlarge the classes." — President's Beport to Begents. 

NT7MBEB OF STUDENTS. 

Resident Graduates 2 

Second Year Students 41 

First Tear Students 34—77 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 

Pharmaceutical Chemiits 38 

In addition to those already given the Board would call particular attention 
to a series of very important tables, prepared by Professor Pettee, at the 
request of the Auditing Board, and after being heard by the Board of 
Begents, were ordered by them to be prepared for publication, and printed 
in the proceedings of their adjourned meeting, July, 1884. The whole paper 
may be styled '' A Study of the Condition of the General Fund of the Univer- 
sity," and to this extent makes a full and fair exhibit of the real condition 
of the institution, required by law, as no other report could do. 

Table I. Beceipts on account of University interest from 1869 to 1883. 

Table II. Beceipts on account of 1-20 mill tax from 1874 to 1883. 

Table III. Showing the condition of the general fund from 18G9 to 1883. 

Table IV. In State aid fund and reserve fund. 

Table V. Beceipts from students' fees from 1869 to 1883. 

Table VI. Salary and current expense accounts from 1869 to 1883. 

PROFESSOR PETTEE'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Regejits : 

In the year 1882, and again in 1883, at the request of Regent S. S. Walker, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, I assisted in examining tho books and 
accounts of the Treasurer and the Steward, and in checking the stubs and 
vouchers. While engaged in that work my attention was directed more strongly 
than ever before to the fact, that, inasmuch as the financial year now closes 
at a date (September 30) when a considerable part of the fees from students 
for the ensuing year has been paid into the treasury, while at the same time a 
quarter's salary belonging to the current year remains unpaid, the cash bal- 
ance in the Treasurer's hands at the close of business on September 30 gives 
only a partial idea of the true condition of the University funds. 

A few days ago the subject was again brought to my notice, and I began an 
examination of the printed proceedings of the Board of Begents, in hope of 
ascertaining something more definite in regard to the point referred to above. 
The inquiry has carried me farther than I anticipated and has resulted in my 
getting together a number of tables, which, at the request of the Auditing 
Board, with whose advice and cooperation the work of preparing the tables 
has all been done, I now beg leave to explain and to submit for inspection. 

At the outset let me say that these tables are not to be looked upon as fur- 
nishing a complete exhibit of the financial affairs of the University, even for 
the years they cover. For example, the c^mdition of the *' special accounts" 
is left entirely out of consideration. By ''special accounts " are meant those 
that relate to the receipt and disbursement of ^oneys appropriated by the 
State Legislature for specific purposes connected with the management of the 
University. Such accounts are in their nature extraordinary, being available 
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only for the special parpose designated in each case, and affecting only inci- 
dentally the finances of the University as a whole. 

Neither has an absolutely exhaustive treatment of the condition of the 
** general fund*' been attempted. There are always a few bills falling due 
near the end of September that do not get paid until after the first of Octo- 
ber, and consequently are not included in the financial report of the year. 
The precise amount of such outstanding indebtedness at the close of previous 
years cannot now be ascertained ; but as the sums involved are known to be 
usually small in amount, it is reasonable to assume that no material change in 
figures has resulted from not taking these items into account. The final 
balances, as given in the tables that follow, I am confident are close enough to 
the truth, for all present practical purposes, and for showing the changes in 
the financial condition from year to year. 

In order to exhibit the real condition of the general fund at the close of 
any fiscal year, it is obvious that the balance of cash in the treasury at that 
'time to the credit of that fund ought to be increased by all sums that are due, 
and at the same time diminished both by the amount of outstanding loans 
and other forms of indebtedness chargeable to that fund, and by the sums 
that have been collected in advance from students in payment of fees for the 
coming year. 

There are, therefore, two important questions to be considered : (1) Whether 
in the several financial reports that have been presented to the Board the bal- 
ance to the credit of the general fund has included all that properly belonged 
to the fund at the time the reports were made ; and (2) whether the fund has 
been charged with the amount of indebtedness outstanding, and with the fees 
that have been collected in advance. 

I. The answer to the first question depends entirely on the time when the 

Juarterly remittances from the State Treasurer in payment of University 
nterest, and of the proceeds of the 1-20-mill tax, reached the University. 
There are no other sources of income that need to be taken into account in 
this connection. 

The University Interest. 

(a) The amount due the University each year from this source is about 
$38,000; and it appears that, as a rule, the quarterly payments have been 
made either a few days before or a few days after the end of a quarter. In 
consequence of this lack of uniformity in date of payment, the University 
has received, sometimes three, sometimes four, and sometimes five quarters of 
interest within the year covered by the Finance Committee's report. The 
amounts received for a quarter have varied from $8,000 or less to $13,060 or 
more. On the treasurer's books, however, there is nothing to show whether 
any particular payment was properly available for the expenses of the quarter 
in which it was received or for those of some other quarter, and I was obliged 
to trace the records back as far as the year 1869, before finding a date to serve 
as a starting point. In the volume of Begents' Proceedings for 1864-70, page 
371, the report of the Finance Committee for the year ending June 30, 1869, 
states that the University Interest is ''fully paid this year," the amount 
received during the year having been ''about $10,000 in excess of the annual 
interest on the fund, being about the sum usually remaining in the State 
treasury at the close of the fiscal year." The receipts from this source since 
the year 1869, are shown in Table I. In 1880 the end ot the fiscal year was 
changed from June 30 to September 30. 
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TABLE 1,— Receipts on Account of University Interest from 1869 to 1883, 



For the Year Ending 


Amount Received. 


Remarks. 


Where 
Reported in 
Proceedings. 


Jane 80. 1870.......... .— 


930,000 00 
46,657 95 
88,850 00 
38,667 00 
88,014 00 
38,650 00 
38,427 23 
24,774 40 
38,606 96 
39,226 68 
51,451 78 
38.531 59 
38,398 47 
47,257 68 


Apparently one quarter in arrears 

'* fully paid...... ..... 


P. 65 


•• *• 1871 


P. 152 


«• " 1872 


(< «4 It 


P. 246 


" «• 1873 


«i 1* K 


P. 314 


*• " 1874 


l( 4( M 


P. 401 


" " 1875 


It 41 4t 


P. 472 


«• " 1876 


(1 Ik 11 


P. 73 


" *• 1877 


*' one quarter in arrears 

11 «i It 11 

ft 1( 11 41 

" " " " (5 quarters) 

t% 11 n tt 

11 It tt tt 

" fully paid ir.'"" 


P. 170 


•« «* 1878 


P. 291 


*• ** 1879 


P. 426 


Sept. 80, 1880 


P. 602 


«» " 1881 


P. 127 


" «* 1882 


P. 281 


•• " 1883 


P. 406 



From the table it appears that at the end of the fiscal year 1869-70^ and at 
the end of each fiscal year from 1877 to 1882, inclasive, there was always one 
quarter's interest due. The amount received in the first quarter of the follow- 
ing year may be regarded as the sum to be placed to the credit of the general 
fund in each case. These amounts, except for the year 1870^ I have taken 
from the printed proceedings or from the records in the treasurer's office, and 
have made use of them in Table III. The amount for 1870 has been estimated 
at $8,000, in order to bring the year's receipts from this source up to about 
the average amount. 

The 1.20-mill Tax. 

{h) The receipts from this source began in the year 1874, as the result of 
the act passed by the Legislature in 1873. From 1874 to 1881, inclusive 
(eight years), the receipts for each calendar year should have been $31,500; 
since 1881, $40,500. The actual receipts for Qd^ah fiscal year down to Sep- 
tember 30, 1883, are shown in Table II. 

TABLE ll.'-Receipts on Account of 1-20 Mill Tax^from 1874 to 1883. 



For the Year Ending 


Amoost RecelTed. 


Remarks. 


Jane 30. 1874 


915,000 00 
31,500 00 
31,500 00 
28,625 00 
31,500 00 
31,500 00 
47,250 00 
31,500 00 
38,250 00 
40,600 00 


Two quarters, fully paid. 

Four *• " " 
i< (( ti (( 

Throe quarters, one quarter in arrears. 
Four " ** •• ** 


*• " 1875 ^ 

" " 1876 JL 

«* " 1877 -^ 


•• '* 1878 


«• «• 1879 


(• <• <t 11 i( 


Sept. 80, 1880 


Six ** fully paid. 


•^ •* 1881 


Four *' " •' 


" •• 1882 


(1 i( «i «i 


" *" 1883 


t4 It It (1 



The table shows that in the years 1877, 1878, and 1879, the general fund 
had properly to its credit, each year, an additional quarter's receipts on account 
of the 1-20-miIl tax. The proper sum will be found credited to the fund in 
Table III. 

II. Turning to the second of the two branches of inquiry, it is necessary to 
ascertain the amount of indebtedness at the close of each fiscal year, and the 
amount of fees collected in advance. 
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Outstanding Indebtedness. 

(a). Leaving out of accoant, as previonsly stated, the smaller items of inci- 
dental expenses, the amoant of which cannot now be accarately ascertained, 
the only two items of importance are loans^ and pay-rolls for salaries already 
dae and payable on the first day of the following fiscal year. Detailed 
information on these points has been obtained, except for the years 1874,. 
1875, and 1878. In 1874 and 1875, it is probable that the salaries were paid 
before the accounts for the year were closed. For 1878 I have estimated the 
amount due as $16,400. In 1876 and in 1877, the Finance Gotnmittee did 
not report separately the special and the general pay-rolls ; but, with the aid 
of the stubs in the warrant book, I have ascertained very closely the amounts 
belonging to each. The sums properly chargeable to the general fund are 
given in Table III. 
']' Fees Collected in Advance. 

l!; {V). The practice of collecting fees in advance began in the year 1880, when 

f! the date of the close of the fiscal year was changed from June 30 to Septem- 

•I ber 30. It is well known that students begin to register and to pay their fees 

for the ensuing year early in July, and that they come in large numbers in 
|| the last few days of September. The sums received from this source are 

''' given in Table III. By way of explanation of the relative smallness of the 

1^ sums collected in 1880 and in 1881, it may be said that in those years the 

^! Treasurer closed his accounts on September 22d and September 27th, respect- 

if I ively, in order to get time for the preparation of his quarterly report, com- 

V plete in form, by September 30. The actual receipts of the last few days of 

! I September were reported as belonging to the next quarter. In 1882 and 1883, 

• ^ the accounts were kept open until the last day of the quarter. For the last 

two years a deduction has been made from the gross receipts, on account of 
small sums refunded to students. 

Table III, page 475, has been constructed to show the condition of the 
general fund in the several years from 1869 to 1883, after the cash balances 
on hand, as reported by the Finance Committees, have been modified in 
accordance with the principles above set forth. A few of the entries need a 
word of explanation. Prior to the year 18J75 it does not appear that there 
were any ''speciaP' accounts to be treated apart from the general fund, 
and the balance on hand at the end of each year has accordingly been credited 
to that fund. For the years 1876, 1877, and 1878, the reports do not dis- 
tinguish so sharply between the two classes of accounts as it has been the cus- 
tom to do since 1878. The report for J 876 gives the total balance on hand as 
$24,046.34, but it also contains the data for ascert|ining that the sum of 
$5,806.52 still stood to the credit of ''special" accounts. The difference 
between the two sums I have taken as the balance in the general fund. 

The deficits foi 1877 and 1878 were ascertained by comparing the reports 
for different years, as follows. In the volume of Regents' Proceedings for 
1876-81, page 429, an analysis of the balance on hand June 30, 1878, shows 
that the special accounts had to their not credit $13,814.13 (being the differ- 
ence between credit and debit balances), and that the General Fund was over- 
drawn $3,702.24. In the same volume, page 293, the excess of receipts over 
disbursements in the special accounts for the year 1877-78, is given as 
$11,061.14. The difference, $2,752.99, was, therefore, the amount of the 
special balances, June 30, 1877 ; and, as the actual cash balance of that day was 
only $156.17, the general fund must have been overdrawn $2,596.82, the 
amount adopted for use in the table. 
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Reportt ot FLOUico 


Due ftum lbs Blata 


OutHiDdJnB luaobt- 
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ending 
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Mill Tu. 
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PVBolL 


SnrplDL 


..... 


JugeM: 


121,687 M 
I4,TSH97 
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With the preparation of Table III. the iaqniry I first engaged in maybe 
regarded as completed ; but the table itself has aaggested additiocal qaestiODB, 
and I have been led to parsue the subject a little farther. 

An inspection of the last colamos of the table shows that since 1873 the 
general fund has been in arrears every year but one, and that the deficit has 
increased very rapidly since 1879. A portion of this deficit, however, 
especially in recent years, ia more apparent than real; for it must always have 
heen the case that extensive purchases of fuel, laboratory Happliea, and other 
appliances for ose in the year to follow, wore made before the opening of the 
college year in the fall, and the cost of these, if known, might properly be 
deducted from the debit balances in the table, at least, since 1880. 

Without attempting to trace out in detail the causes of all the changes in 
the fund from year to year, it will be worth while to examine whether there 
is any simple and easy explanation to be found for some of the most marked 
of these changes. In comparing the earlier years with the later, for example, 
account mnst be taken of the fact that the Board of Regents from 18G9 to 
1874 had control of the expenditure of other moneys than those belonging to 
the general fund. Table IV. shows how rapidly two such funds were 
expended. The "reaerie fund" represented the proceeds of the sale of real 
estate belonging to the tlniversity in Detroit. The State aid fund does not 
appear in the reports after 1872; nor the reserve fund after 1874. 

Table IV. — Balancet in SlaU Atd Fnnd and Beserva Fund, 





For rUc.l T«.r Ending 


Sute Aid Fond. 


ne«rto F»nd. 




821,330 77 

7,888 ae 

3Ji21 49 
1,730 25 






17.873 00 


















9,000 00 
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CoDsidering the series of years as a whole, an increasing deticit in the 
general fund indicates that the income has not kept pace with theoatgo; 
and this leads to an inquiry into the receipts and expeditures from year to year. 
From Tables I. and II. it will be seen that the income from University Interest 
has been practically constant since 1869, and that the proceeds of the 1-20 
mill tax since 1881 have been $9,000 a year more than they were previous to 
that date. The only other regular and important revenue is drawn from fees 
paid by students. With increasing numbers of students, the receipts from 
fees have increased, and the average amount paid into the treasury by each 
student has also increased. How extensive and how rapid this increase has 
been will be seen by an inspection of Table V. 

In this table the column of gross receipts has been made up directly from 
reports of finance committees down to 1879. For the four following years, 
the reported sums have been corrected so as to eliminate the effect of the 
advance fees collected between Juno and October. For the last two years, 
the sums refunded to students during the year have also been deducted. 
The figures showing the number of students in attendance have been taken 
directly from the calendar for each year; they differ slightly from the figures 
given for a part of the same time in a report on page 266 of the volume of 
Regents' Proceedings for 1876-81. 





Table Y.-^Beceipta from Students^ Fees, 1869 to 1883, 




For Fiscal Tear Ending 


Receipts. 


Number 

of Students in 

Attendance. 


ATerage Pay. 
ment. 


June 30, 


1869 


$22,009 00 
22,039 04 
22,010 00 
22,905 00 
23,005 00 
20,210 00 

29.255 00 
29,800 00 
34,570 00 
47,335 00 

58.256 82 
61,035 93 
62,466 13 
65,597 35 
69,097 15 


1114 
1112 
1110 
1207 
1103 
1105 
1191 
1127 
1110 
1230 
1372 
1427 
1534 
1534 
1440 


$19 75 
19 82 


ik u 


1870 


(( (( 


1871 


19 83 


U (. 


1872 


IS 98 


u a 


1873 


19 78 


a (( 


1874 


18 29 


« i( 


1875 


24 57 


H Ik 


1876 


26 44 


4( U 


1877 


31 14 


(k (k 


1878 


38 48 


Sept. 30, 


1879 

1880 


42 46 
42 77 


1881 


40 72 


(( i( 


1882 


42 11 


U (k 


1883 


47 98 









Tables I., II., and V. show that there has been on the whole in recent years 
a gradual increase of receipts to the credit of the general fund. The increas- 
ing deficiency in the fund must, therefore, bo explained by a more rapid 
increase of expenses. The charges against the fund fall almost without 
exception under the two headtf of current expenses and salaries. Other out- 
lays or charges, of an occasional or extraordinary nature, such as transfers to 
special accounts and the like, which appear in some of the reports, need not 
be taken into further consideration at this time. In Table VI. will bo found 
the amounts paid for current expenses and for salaries from ]8G9 to 1883. 
Prior to 1878 the reports dc» ~ot ke separate account of the salaries paid 
from spv3cial appropriations 
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Table YI.— ^Sotory and Current Expense Accounts from 1869 to 2883, 



For the FlscAl Year Ending 



June 30, 1869. 

1870. 

1871, 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876, 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Sept. 30,1880. 

** " 1881. 

" " 1882. 

1883. 



(I 



u 



(( 



(« 



ii 

u 



u 



u 






Salabt Aocouht. 



Total Pay.BolI. 



$43,658 56 

52,922 60 

60.776 67 

65,689 16 

73 392 16^ 
Five Quarters*"!"-' 92J19 37 

Four Quarters 78,117 00 

Three Quarters 70,816 25 

Four Quarters ..... 92,105 82 

86,671 08 

92,392 74 

Five Quarters 124,777 92 

110,678 80 

118.390 82 

125,599 89 



General 
Pay.Roll. 



Current 
Expense. 



$71,018 20 
70,790 00 

105,037 17 
99,541 50 

104,740 82 

110,759 99 



$24,909 28 
16,195 31 
18,670 69 
17,462 23 
19,524 65 
20,704 30 
28,438 35 
28,985 43 
29,647 41 
30.002 98 
42,581 67 
72,468 70 
63,800 27 
42,389 35 
42,556 86 



An iDspection of this table will show that, while ia both classes the expendi- 
tare now is greater thaa it was fourteen years ago, yet that in the last four or 
five years the increase has been by far most marked in the salary account, the 
annaal pay-roll having increasod between 1879 and 1883 by the sum of 
$39,969.99. It becomes important to examine into this branch of the inquiry 
somewhat more closely, and to try to fiud out in what way this increase has 
been brought about. 

In order to put the data in such a shape as to be easily studied, I have com- 
bined in Table VII.* the quarterly pay- rolls (except those paid from special 
appropriations) for five and a half years, beginning with the quarter ending 
June 30, 1878. Where any one has received a part of his salary from a special 
fund, the fact 13 indicated in the table by a ring around the figures. The 
table shows at a glance that the increase in the pay-roll has not been due so 
much to an increase of individual salaries as to an increase in the number of 
persons to be paid. The last five years has been a period of rapid growth, 
and within that time the University has developed largely in all directions. 
By aid of the table it wonld be easy to point out the lines along which the ' 
University has increased in efficiency from year to year, but such an inquiry 
would go beyond the scope of the present paper. More important for the pur- 
pose now in view is a careful comparison of the earlier pay-rolls with those of 
later date. For such a comparison I have selected the rolls which belong to 
the academic years — 1878-79 and 1882-83. A comparison by academic years 
is more satisfactory, for the reason that the salaries paid during any given 
fiscal year cover parts of two academic years; and consequently any given 
annual report would take into account only a part of the salary of any officer 
or employe whose term of service did not fall in both years. The aggregate 
expenditure for an academic year will differ only slightly from that of the 
fiscal year ending at nearly the same time. 

Table VIII. contains in parallel columns the salaries paid from the general 



•Tables VII and VIII are on file. 
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fund for the two years above mentioned^ and shows also the increase or decrease 
in each case. Where the same professorship or other position was held by dif- 
ferent persons in the different years, the two names are bracketed together. 
Mr. Condon's salary for 1878-79 (1360.00), which was paid, under the system 
then in operation, from the laboratory receipts, is included here as a proper 
charge to the salary account of that year. The aggregates for the two years 
are as follows : 

1878-79 -. $70,987 60 

1882-83 110,829 99 

Increase $39,842 49 

In the table the net increase is exhibited as the difference between a gross 
increase of $42,882.49 and a decrease of $3,040.00. In regard to this decrease 
it may be said that it does not all represent an actual decrease of expenditure. 
For example, the positions held in 1878-79 by Drs. A. G. Maclean, North, and 
Ayres, were afterwards filled by other persons, though not immediately by those 
occupying corresponding positions in 1882-83; and the work done by Dr. Rose 
has been taken up in part by Dr. Yaughan, and in part by others. 

The net increase may be regarded as due to three causes : (1) The assump- 
tion of special accounts after legislative appropriations have been exhausted ; 
(2) increase of individual salaries ; (3) increase of working force. 

(1). By referring to Table VII. it will be seen that in 1878-79 the sum of 
$10,900.00 was used from special funds for salaries that were subsequently 
paid from the general fund. These salaries and the funds that provided them 
were as follows : 

A.B. Palmer, Extension of Medical Term $700 qO 

C.L.Ford, " " " " 700 

G.E.Frothingham," ** " " 700 

D.Maclean, " " " *' 700 00 

E. S.Dunster, " " " " 700 00 

J.W.Langley, " " " " 700 00 

W.J.Herdman, " '' " ** 300 00 

C. L. Ford, Dental College 400 00 

W. H. Pettee, Professorship of Geology. 2,000 00 

C. K. Wead, Professorship of Physics 1,600 00 

0. S. Denison, School of Mines 900 00 

B. W.Cheever, ** " " 750 00 

C. H. S to well, Physiological Laboratory 750 00 

Total $10,900 00 

(2). From the data given in Tables VII. and VIII. it can be easily seen that 
the total increase of individual salaries amounted to $8,119.16. This sum, 
diminished by $700.00, the apparent decrease in the departments of Astronomy 
and Modern Languages, leaves as the net increase $7,419.16. 

(3). In a similar way Table VIII. contains the data for showing that the net 
increase due to additions to the working force amounts to $21,523.33. The 
number of names on the pay-roll for 1878-79 is 64. For 1882-83 the number 
is 95. From this latter number three should be deducted on account of changes 
in the force during the year — Messrs. Tolchard, Geisler, and Textor having 
resigned, and their places having been filled by others. The net increase in 
force is 28. 

It is not easy to say precisely how much of the increase in pay-roll should be 
charged to each of the several departments of the University. Some of the 
instructors are engaged in the work of more than one department at the same 
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time, and the Chemical Laboratory stands in close relation to all the others — 
the Law School only excepted. The following sammary statement is intended 
to be a fair approximation to the truth : 

DiSTRiBtrnoK op Inoreasb Amokq Depabtmekts. 

Literary Department (inclnding School of Pharmacy and Chemical Labora- 
tory) : 

Assumption of Special Salaries 95,250 00 

Increase of Salaries 4,790 00 

Increase of Force 12,130 00 

$22,170 00 

Medical Department : 

Assumption of Special Salaries |5,650 00 

Increase of Salaries 2,000 00 

Increase of Force 4,350 00 

12,000 00 

Law Department 1,516 66 

Library 700 00 

Museum 480 00 

Office Expenses 1,063 33 

Grounds and Incidentals 1,912 50 

Total 839,842 49 

In the hope that the preceding paper, which may be styled a partial stndy 
of the condition of the general fnnd of the University, may have some valne 
for the Board, I now respectfully snbmit it for your consideration. 

W. H. PETTEE. 

Tables VII. and VIII. are still on file, but the net increase of expenditure is 
thus seen to be due to three causes : 1. The assumption of special accounts 
after legislative appropriations had been exhausted. 2. Increase of individual 
salaries. 3. Increase of working force. 

It is not easy, says the paper in conclusion, to say precisely how much of the 
increase in pay roll should be charged to each of the several departments of 
the University. Some of the instructors are engaged in the work of more 
than one department at the same time, and the Chemical Laboratory stands 
in close relation to all the others, the Law School only Excepted. 

The above summary statement is intended to be a fair approximate to the 
truth. 

Several items of this paper of Professor Pettee need some further explana- 
tions on the part of the Regents, especially in reference to the Licerary 
Department, where the increase has been the largest. 

1. It is said ** That in the last four or five years the increase has been by far 
the most marked in the salary account." The assertion is true and the date 
correct — then it was that the salary increase began. 

2. It is said, ''Table No. VI. shows at a glance that the increase in the 
pay roll has not been due so much to an increase of individual salaries as to 
the increase in the number of persons to be paid." True again. 

The increase has 7iot been due in the main to an increase of individual 
salaries. Some years previously the old salaries were cut down seven or eight 
per cent in accordance with the action of the Legislature and the personal 
recommendation of Oovernor Croswell, and have never been restored since. 
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The chief increase hashQ^n '* In the number of persom to be paid.'^ The 
pay roll speaks for itself. 

3. ''The last five years have been a period of rapid growth." 

No doubt of this, either. In 1881 the number of students was 1,534, and 
students' fees, $62,466 ; in 1882, students, 1,534; fees, 165,597, as against 
1,110 students in 1877, and $34,570 fees. 

" Within this period of five years the University has developed largely in all 
directions." Hence by unavoidable inference this ** development'' and the 
increased annual expenditure are brought face to face as cause and effect; 
hence, by similar inference, as the principal line of direction points to the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts — it is to this Department, 
that those to whom the Board of Eegents make their report will most natur- 
ally look to discover what this development really is. 

In one word, then, to give it the name it usually bears, it is known as the 
new departure^ or the elective system, which substitutes courses for classes, 
and endeavors to meet the new demand for more variety in education. 

By whom, then, was this new departure inaugurated? By the Regents, 
indeed, but most unwillingly, after the Faculty had already issued their 
announcements, for which premature action they received the censure of the 
full Board. Whatever the result of the experiment might be, in the way of 
educational facilities and popular support, (and the Kegeuts were inclined to 
think favorably of it), yet they were not so confident as to the assurance that 
the new system would involve but little additional expense; but it was too late 
to rectify the matter without serious detriment to the University, and especially 
of disappointment to the public, and so the Board were obliged to let things 
take their course. 

For the practical working of the elective system, see Regents' reports under 
the new law, which it is unnecessary here to repeat. It has required a great 
amount of change, a great amount of labor, some of it entirely unexpected ; 
but beyond question' it has been a complete success. To return to the former 
system, either in whole or in part, is no longer possible nor expedient. On the 
whole we are glad that the new departure has been taken. The manner in 
which it was done was the mistake of the moment. The benefit to the 
Institution will be for all time. The Regents are therefore of opinion that 
notwithstanding the additional cost, the advanced position should be sustained. 
They are grateful to a generous commonwealth for the material progress that 
the University has thus far made, especially for the Library building, and for 
the much needed and long coveted volumes to fill its vacant shelves; and while 
these and similar improvements were so much needed, they felt reluctant to 
present other and still greater needs, but the time at length has come when we 
can no longer hesitate. 

Growth is the inevitable law of healthy and vigorous life. If a child will 
grow and grow out of his clothes, he must have larger. If a family will grow, 
it must have more rooms and a larger house. If a country will grow, it must 
have additional States. So if the University of Michigan will grow and 
exceed its present environments, it must grow. There is nothing for it but 
that it should be allowed to reach its full development. 
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INVENTORY OF REAL ESTATE AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Heal Estate : 

40 acres of land a80,000 00 

University ball—north and south wings 110,000 00 

Law department building 25,000 00 

Homeopathic college and hospital buildings 13,000 00 

University hospital 10,000 00 

Medical college ... 30,000 00 

Chemical laboratory 30,000 00 

Dental college 12,000 00 

President's house 8,000 00 

Museum building 40,000 00 

Mechanicallaboratory 5,000 00 

Carpenter-shop 250 00 

Central boiler house 7,500 00 

Steam heating apparatus - 50,000 00 

Water-works and plumbing 7,000 00 

Gas fixtures, pipes, and fittings 5,000 00 

Astronomical observatory 15,000 00 

Students' observatory 1,000 00 

Computing house 1,000 00 

Photograph house. - 150 00 

Professor's house attached to observatory 4,000 00 

4acresoMand 4,000 00 

New library building. 100,000 00 

Total $503,900 00 

Personal Property : 

Contents of University hall «11,529 00 

Contents of south wing 4,951 00 

Contents of north wing 6,000 00 

Contents of law building 3,182 00 

Contents of homeopathic college and hospital 1,916 00 

Contents of mechanical laboratory 4,500 00 

Contents of University hospital 3,500 00 

Contents of medical college 7,671 00 

Contents of medical museum 9,000 00 

Contents of chemical laboratory 7,500 00 

Contents of dental college 3,135 00 

Contents of astronomical observatory 12,000 00 

General museum 72,000 00 

General library 75,500 00 

Law library 32,500 00 

Total $254,884 00 

Real estate $563,900 00 

Personal property 254,884 00 

Total $818,784 00 



All of which is respectfully submitted. 1. By the executive committee to 
the Board. 2. By the Board of Regents to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. GEO. DUFFIELD, 

Co7nmitlee. 
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PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of Regents: 

I beg leave to sabmit to you my Annual Report for the University year, end 
ing September 30tli, 1884. 

The following is a statement of <^he changes in the Faculties : 

In November, 1883^ Margaret Humphreys, D. D. S., was appointed assistant 
in Clinical Dentistry, in the place of U. D. Billmeyer, D. D. S., resigned. 

In June, 1884, Elisha Jones, A. M., Associate Professor of Latin, was given 
leave of absence for one year, for study and travel in Europe, and Instructor 
Charles M. Gayley, A. B., was made Acting Assistant Professor of Latin for 
one year, and Benjamin L. D'Ooge, A. M., was appointed Instructor in Latin 
for the same period. 0. F. Ghadbourne, M. D., was elected Resident Physi- 
cian and Surgeon in the University Hospital, in the place of George F. Heath, 
M. D., resigned, and W. H. Sawyer, M. D., was appointed to the same post in 
the Homoeopathic Hospital, in place of W. H. Davis, M. D. 

In July, Dr. A. B. Prescott was appointed Director of the Chemical Labora- 
tory, John Dewey, Ph. D., Instructor in Philosophy for one year, and Homer 
H. Kiugslcy, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics for one year. Hon. Thomas M. 
Cooley, LL. D., resigned the Jay Professorship of Law and the Professorship 
of Constitutional and Administrative Law in the School of Political Science. 

In August, A. C. Cowperthwaite, M. D., was elected Professor of Materia 
Medica, Pharmacology and Clinical Medicine in the Homoeopathic Medical 
College, the term of Dr. H. C. Allen, as Lecturer on those subjects, having 
expired. H. B. Hutchins, Ph. B., was elected Professor in the Law School. 

The degrees conferred are as follows : 

DEGREES OF EXAMIMATIOX. 

Bachelor of Letters 10 

Bachelor of Science , 5 

Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering) 2 

Bachelor o f Philoso phy 14 

Bachelor of Arts 52 

Master of Science 3 

Master of Philosophy 1 

Master of Arts 13 

Doctor of Philosophy 2 

Doctor of Medicine (Dep't of Medicine and Surgery) 85 

Bachelor of Laws 133 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 38 

Doctor of Medicine (Homoeopathic College) 19 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 24 

401 

HOXORART DEGREES. 

Bachelor of Arts 1 

Civil Engineer 1 

Master of Arts 1 — 3 



404 



The total number of students in attendance was as follows: 
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DEPARTMENT OF UTSRATURS, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 

Resident graduates ,... 19 

Candidates for a defi^ree ^ 423 

Stadents not candidates for a degree 97—539 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURQERY. 

Resident graduates 4 

Third year studepts 90 

Second year students 109 

First year students 129—332 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

Seniors 128 

Juniors 177—305 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

Resident graduates 2 

Second year students 41 

First year students 34— 77 

HOM(EOPATHI0 MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Students — Total in the college 67 

COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

Students- Total in the College 67 

1,377 

By comparing the above figures with the statement for the preceding year, it 
will be seen that there was an increase of fourtjeen students in the Literary 
Department, and a considerable decrease in the aggregate attendance in the 
professional schools^ chiefly in the Department of Medicine and Surgery and 
in the Law School. 

Sixty per cent, of the stadents in the Literary Department^ forty per cent of 
those in the professional schools, and nearly forty-nine per cent. — a somewhat 
larger proportion than last year — of all the students in the University were 
from Michigan. As usual nearly every part of our country, and some for- 
eign lands — England, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, GostaBica, and the British 
American Provinces — were represented in our body of students. 

The nnmber of women in the University was 180, distributed as follows : 

Literary Department 117 

Department of Medicine and Surgery 43 

Law Department 1 

School of Pharmacy 2 

Homeoeopathic College 12 

Dental College ■. 5 

The work of the University, in all its departments, has gone on with great 
harmony and efficiency through the year. 

Our organization of the work in the Literary Department is proving very 
satisfactory. It is believed that the difficulties, which many eastern colleges 
are encountering from the differences of opinion concerning the importance of 
the ancient classics, are best met by the plan which has been followed here for 
many years. Courses are established which omit one or both of the ancient 
classic tongues, Greek and Latin, but which furnish a generous culture by the 
pursuit of other linguistic studies and of scientific, historical, and literary 
branches. It has, however, not been thought wise to break with the traditions 
of the past by conferring the degrees of Bachelor of Arts on those who have 

6 
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not been trained in both Latin and Greek. Attainments of other kinds are 
recognized by other degrees. By the establishment of fonr different courses^ 
each leading to an appropriate degree, large liberty is left for choice of the 
general line of study to be pursued. In each of these courses, for the first 
year and a half or two years, the studies are for the most part prescribed, but 
during the latter half of the term of collegiate life, except in the technical 
work of engineering, an almost unrestrained freedom in the selection of 
studies is granted to the student. While it seems impossible that those who 
approve and those who disapprove of the plan of making instruction in the 
ancient classics an essential part of a liberal education, shall be brought to an 
agreement in their views, there is good reason why a University should furnish 
a generous training both to those who do and to those who do not desire the 
classical training. Our flexible system accommodates itself to the public 
wants and is easily administered without friction or lack of harmony. As 
a matter of fact a much larger number of students always choose the full 
classical course than any other offered. 

The number of our students of Engineering, especially of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineering, is becoming so great that we are somewhat embarrassed to make 
proper provision for them. The establishment and development of our Mechan- 
ical Laboratory and shops have awakened a new and enthusiastic interest in 
Mechanical Engineering. In providing them we simply aimed at the outset at 
furnishing assistance to Civil Engineers in their studies. But there seems so 
great a demand for instruction in Mechanical Engineering and our plant of 
machinery and tools adapted to such work is so considerable, and the public 
are so thoroughly awakened to the need of men well trained to guide our 
great mechanical industries, that it is a question for the State to consider 
whether she will not give us the means to enlarge our work in this direction. 
Some of the States about us are already provided with shops and machinery, 
with which our outfit is not worthy to be compared. No one doubts that 
Michigan is destined to be the seat of manifold and varied industries. Will 
she not be wise to train some of her sons with the help of the best scientific 
knowledge and practical skill to direct with the greatest efficiency those pur- 
suits which depend for success on a complete knowledge of mechanism? The 
generosity of a number of manufacturers of machines and tools to us has 
been most gratifying. They have furnished us with some of the choicest pro- 
ductions of their shops. 

Another year's experience with the "university system,'* which was described 
in my last report, confirms me in the conviction that it is of great service to 
those students who desire to concentrate their work in the last two years of 
their course or in post-graduate study upon a few lines of research. The 
tendency of the system is to lead scholars to pursue their work in a most gen- 
erous, unartificial, and earnest spirit, and to accomplish more than they would 
under the mere stimulus of the ordinary class-room methods. Some of the 
examinations of the candidates for graduation under this system were most 
brilliant and gratifying. 

Excellent results have been attained by students in the School of Political 
Science this year. Some of the papers and theses, which are the fruit of their 
researches, are likely to appear in print as valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussion of important historical and political subjects. It were much to be 
desired that in some way this school could be brought into closer relations with 
the Law Department, many of whose students would gladly and profitably 
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ayail themselves more fnlly than they now can of the instrnction it gives on 
economic and historical and governmental questions. 

^n important step has been taken this year in admitting schools outside of 
Michigan to the privilege hitherto accorded to Michigan schools alone, of send- 
ing students to the University to be received without examination. Only such 
schools in Michigan as had been visited by a Committee of the Faculty and 
formally approved by the Faculty were entitled to have their diplomas thus 
recognized by us. We have received students from approved schools on this 
plan for thirteen years. About half of our new class are now accepted every 
year without special examination by us. The Faculty having satisfied them- 
selves that candidates for admission were instructed in the schools in all the 
preparatory work we require, and that the organization and equipment of the 
schools were adequate for imparting such instruction with thoroughness, have 
found it entirely safe to trust the certificate of the authorities, and to accept 
the pupils whom they reported as prepared for our studies. A careful colla- 
tion of statistics proved that such pupils were, as a rule, quite as well prepared 
as those whom we received on examination. The many advantages of the 
system which have been fully set forth in previous reports, were apparent to 
the universities and colleges in the neighboring states, and our plan, with 
some modifications, has been adopted by many of them. We have often 
been asked by prominent schools in other states than Michigan to admit them 
to the privileges of the '^diploma system," and after careful consideration we 
have decided to put academies and preparatory schools in other states on the 
same footing in this regard as the schools of Michigan. We believe that this 
course will work no injustice to the Michigan schools, and that it will inure 
to the elevation of educational standards in the West and to the good of the 
University. 

The work of the Medical Schools has proceeded harmoniously and success- 
fully during the year. Experience shows that owing to our preliminary exam- 
inations and our extended course of study, three terms of nine months each, 
we secure a higher and higher grade of attainments from year to year in our 
applicants for admission. It is to be hoped that we may at no distant day be 
able to require as much scholarship for admission as we now ask in our School 
of Pharmacy. 

The extension of the term in the Law School to nine months meets with 
marked favor from the profession and from our students. Time has been 
gained, not only for more lecturing, but for more thorough quizzing and drill- 
ing of students. 

It is with the deepest regret that we have been obliged to yield to Professor 
Thomas M. Gooley's desire to be released from his duties in the University. 
He has been a member of the Law Faculty ftom the founding of the school in 
1859, and most of the time its Dean, and a member of the Faculty of the 
School of Political Science since its establishment in 1881. His wide reputa- 
tion as a^jnrist and an author attracted students hither from all parts of the 
land. His lucid and learned lectures and his more informal instruction and 
counsel so kindly given at all times bound his pupils to him and to the Law 
School by the strongest ties. We must count it a singular good fortune which 
has secured for a quarter of a century to our Law Department the uninterrupted 
services of so eminent jurists and teachers as Judge Cooley and his colleague 
upon the bench, who consents to aid us for at least another year. 

The School of Pharmacy pursues its course so unostentatiously that even 
many upon our own grounds may not appreciate the substantial value of its 
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excellent work. It has been rapidly raising its own standards, and has thus 
been compelling, as abandant testimony informs us, the elevation of the stand- 
ard of other schools and of pharmacists generally. It has not sought to 
attract large numbers so much as to raise the grade of studies mastered in its 
classes. 

The Dental College, like all the other departments of the University, has 
now lengthened its curriculum to two terms of nine months each. This exten- 
sion was not only called for by the desire of the dental profession, but also by the 
actual needs of the students, who were, in fact, often obliged to remain three 
months beyond the prescribed term of six months, in order to complete the 
work required of them. Provision has also been made to meet a demand for 
post-graduate work. The College has thus far ranked as one of the two or 
three whose diplomas are recognized in Europe. The elevation of its course, 
which will be feasible under this extension of the term, will add to its already 
high reputation. It needs a little addition to its fund to enable it to achieve 
the full success which is easily within its reach. 

One of the most important events in our history this last year was the com- 
pletion of the Library Building. Various causes delayed the builder in finish- 
ing the structure. But we were able to occupy it on the 12th of December last. 
It was thought fitting to celebrate the occasion in a becoming manner. Public 
exercises were held in University Hall, and attended by eminent friends of the 
University from various parts of the State. The building has been foimd to 
be very satisfactory under the test« of actual use. It is convenient, easily 
warmed in the winter, and always well ventilated. The spacious readins: room 
and the rooms devoted to the special use of advanced students are most thor- 
oughly appreciated, as is shown by the greatly increased number of volumes 
which are read. The Art Gallery is also admirably adapted for the display of 
our statuary, engravings, pictures, medallions, and coins. The generous appro- 
priation made by the last Legislature has enabled us to make most valuable 
additions to our collection of books. In our purchases special attention has 
been paid to securing large and expensive sets of books of reference, which we 
have not heretofore had the means to procure. It is to be hoped that subse- 
quent Legislatures will enable us to increase rapidly for a few years our still 
defective collection, until the scholars from all parts of the State may have 
access to one library adequate to their most pressing needs. We had, on Septem- 
ber 30th, according to the librarian's count, 44,880 bound volumes and 10,020 
pamphlets. 

From the reports of the curators of the museums the following facts are 
gained. 

Considerable work has been done in the Botanical museum in preparing and 
arranging specimens of fruits, seeds, fibres, sections of native and foreign 
woods, and other vegetable productions. A number of additions have been 
made to the Homoeopathic museum, and also to the Dental museum. In the 
museum of Zoology several hundred native birds have been mounted for the 
use of students, and the work of arranging in the cases and labelling the large 
collections on the second floor has been carried on, but much remains to be 
done. There are many valuable skins of mammals which ought to be mounted 
soon. The south room in the third story of the museum has been furnished 
with excellent cases, which have been filled with specimens illustrative of 
arohseology and ethnology. But more cases still are needed for our collection. 
There has been a gratifying increase in the mineralogical collection. Professor 
Du Bois, formerly of the University, sent a large and unusually rich collection 
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of ores from Leadvillo, Col. Dr. Garrigaes, of this city, gave as his private 
colleotion of minerals^ numbering over four hundred valuable specimens, and 
many gifts of smaller value have been contributed. The work of re-labelling 
the collection has been carried forward, but not completed. The museum of 
Applied Chemistry, comprising collections of chemical and pharmaceutical 
manufactures and of sets of crude materials of commercial or industrial 
importance, now contains 1,435 specimens. These have been provided by the 
contributions of friends of the University, or by the work of students of the 
Chemical Laboratory, or by purchase. Powers & Weigh tman, of Philadelphia, 
W. H. Schieffolin & Co., of New York, Dr. S. P. Duffield, of Dearborn, Mich., 
and C. C. Howell, of St. Louis, Mo. (Ph. C, class of 1870), have been con- 
spicuous donors. The curator. Dr. Prescott, recommends — and I heartily con- 
cur in the recommendation — that a museum of Chemical Technology be devel- 
oped here on the plan of the collections in South Kensington, London, and of 
the new medical museum at the Smithsonian Institution. The expense would 
not be great, but more room than we now have available would be needed. A 
few additions have been made to the museum of General Geology and Paleon- 
tology. But it is very desirable that we have the means of making additions, 
especially of vertebrate remains, to our collections. Large supplies of desir- 
able specimens are found in our western territories. For the lack of these our 
special students are suffering seriously in the prosecution of their work here. 
The curator of the museum of Art and History reports that the collections are 
now six, viz.: 1, statuary in marble, plaster, and bronze; 2, small statuary 
in terra cotta; 3, engravings, etchings, photographs, and paintings; 4, the 
Horace White collection of medallions ; 5, the Governor Bagley collection of 
medals; 6, the Bichards collection of coins. The new gallery is found to be 
admirably adapted to its purpose. The room will suffice at least for the tem- 
porary housing in safety of the Lewis collection, which is to come to us. The 
chief additions to the museum during the year have been the gifts made by 
Henry Phillips, Jr., of Philadelphia, and by the late Dr. Bichards, to the col- 
lection of coins, which now contains nine hundred and forty-three specimens. 

I have been informed by the executors of the will of the late Henry C. 
Lewis, Esq., an eminent citizen of Coldwater, Mich., that Mr. Lewis has made 
a most valuable bequest to the University. He provided by his will that the 
large collection of pictures and statuary in his gallery shall come into the 
X)oeBe8sion of the University on the decease of his widow, or at an earlier date, 
if it be her pleasure. 

Mr. Lewis died at Clifton Springs, N. Y., where he had been temporarily 
sojourning for the benefit of his health, on the 18th of August last. He had 
been engaged fot nearly twenty years in making his collection of works of 
art. Much of his time during two visits to Europe was devoted to this work. 
His gallery now contains nearly seven hundred paintings and some thirty-five 
pieces of statuary. In the collection are found not only copies of the chief 
works of the old masters, but also the best specimens from the easels of a 
number of the most distinguished modern artists. It is safe to say that there 
are few better private galleries in this country. Mr. Lewis had expended fully 
two hundred thousand dollars upon it. With characteristic generosity he 
threw it open freely to the public, and was gratified at seeing others share the 
pleasure which he experienced from studying the best productions of art. 

Mr. Lewis's gift is by far the largest in value ever made to the University 
by an individual. We shall prize it greatly for its intrinsic worth. But we 
also value it as an evidence that individual beneficence to the Universitv is not 
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cat off by the . f adl that tho State supplies onr most pressing wants. We 
cherish the hope that tho example set by Philo Parsons in the gift of the Ran 
Library, and by James McMillan in the gift of the Shakespearean Library, 
and by Mr. Lewis in this splendid gift of his Art Collection, will stimulate 
other generous men to remember the great needs of the University. When 
the Lewis gallery comes to the University, I think that we shall have a better 
collection of works of fine art than any other college or university in the 
country. This fact suggests to us at once the necessity of preparing at an 
early day for the organization of a School of Fine Arts as a department of 
the University. The beginning of tho work of such a school is already 
found in our course in Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing, Descriptive 
Geometry and Perspective. Our courses in music would also naturally be 
grouped under the plan for such a department. It would seem to be only 
showing a proper appreciation of the generous purposes of the donor of the 
choice collection of paintings and statuary which are to adorn our halls, if we 
should by providing proper instruction in the Fine Arts make the collection of 
the utmost value to all. It is to be hoped that the means for accomplishing 
this end may be placed at our disposal, either by private or public benefactions. 
It may be worthy of consideration, whether, in view of the expense of 
instruction in art, wo might not charge the students in an art school higher 
incidental fees than are now paid for university instruction. 

The report of the Finance Committee, appended hereto, gives tho items of 
our receipts and expenditures. With all the rigorous economy we can exer- 
cise, our income barely suffices to meet our outlay for current expenses. We 
have no means for meeting any of those exigencies which are sure to come 
from time to time upon so large an institution as this. We shall be compelled 
to ask the Legislature for a considerable sum for repairs of our buildings. 
There is pressing need for an enlargement of the accommodations of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. The growth of our Engineering classes 
has made it in the highest degree desirable that they have a building set apart 
for them. There is every indication that an increasing number of students will 
desire instruction in Civil, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, especially in 
the latter branch. The limits of our accommodations for shop work are 
already reached. We are obliged to refuse applicants for admission to the 
shops. 

But above all we need some permanent addition to our general fund, which 
is chargeable with every expenditure not met by some special appropriation of 
the Legislature. Its burdens increase with every step in our development. 
And it should be clearly understood that our real growth and development are 
not to be measured by an increase in the number of students. They are found 
rather in our improved methods of teaching, in enlarged means of illustration, 
in specialization of instruction. These call for more teachers, for more appa- 
ratus, for more buildings. And with every addition to our corps of instructors, 
to our supplies of illustrative apparatus, to our lecture rooms and shops and 
laboratories, there comes a new tax on our general fund. How can this fund 
be inci*eased? There seem to be only three possible ways. First, an increase 
in the number of students will swell it by the amount of their fees. But the 
fees are so small that a large addition to our number would be necessary to 
furnish any adequate relief. And as the colleges and universities of the west 
are rapidly improving, we can hardly hope to see our numbers speedily increase 
enough for the accomplishment of the end now under consideration. Secondly, 
private endowments of Professorships might relieve the general fund to the 
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amount of the salaries now drawn from it to sustain the chairs which might 
be endowed. But nothing in our history or in our present circumstances 
justifies us in expecting that kind of aid. The third, and so far is now appar- 
ent, the only resource is to be found in the generous interest of the State in 
our prosperity. If the one-twentieth mill tax could be increased, wo should 
have the needed relief. Our neighbor, the State of Wisconsin, imitating our 
law in her mode of providing for her university, fixed the tax at one-eighth of 
a mill. If Michigan, which has so liberally met our needs in years past, should 
see fit to do for us what Wisconsin has done for the university at Madison, we 
should be free from solicitude for years to come. This suggestion is made 
with the frankness which has always characterized our utterances to the citi- 
zens of our Commonwealth concerning the needs of the University. It is 
their institution. We are but custodians of it, who administer its affairs in 
their name and for their benefit. It is our duty to make known to them 
freely and without reserve what is its condition and what are its wants. Our 
experience has shown that we may with confidence leave it to them to say how 
and when its wants shall be supplied. 

JAMES B. ANGELL, 

President. 
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ANNUAL REPOKT, 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — In accordance with the provisions of law^ the following report is sab 
mitted by the State Board of Education for the year ending September 30 
1884: 

State Normal School. 

At the beginning of the academic year at the Normal School Hon. Edwin 
Willits assumed the duties of Principal of the Normal School and the success 
that has attended his administration thus far has afforded the Board most 
gratifying assurance of the wisdom of their action in having chosen him to 
this position. 

Several other changes have been made in the Board of Instruction during 
the past two years. June 26, 1883, Mrs. Lucy A. Osband was chosen instructor 
in natural history. August 30^ 1883^ Mr. Geo. F. Key was appointed assistant 
in the practice school. April 6> 1884, Miss Lois A. McMahon was appointed 
assistant instructor in English literature. June 25, 1884, the Board appointed 
Bev. Theodore Nelson to the chair of English language and literature, at a 
salary of $2,000 per annum; Henry S. Goe> assistant in mathematics; and 
Miss Florence Kinney, assistant in ancient and modern languages. A list of 
the present corps of instructors is given in the accompanying report of Prin- 
cipal Willits. 

Courses of Instructmu 

At a meeting of the Board held March 28, 1883, a committee consisting of 
Prof. Putnam, Miss Julia King, and Prof. |George, was appointed to act in 
conjunction with Principal Willits to revise the courses of study in the Normal 
School. A revised schedule of studies was submitted to the Board by the com- 
mittee at a meeting held May 2^ and adopted. Pupils entering the school are 
now offered the choice of five regular courses of study, as follows : Scientific, 
four years ; Literary, four years ; Ancient Languages, four years ; Modern 
Languages, four years ; English, three years. A special course with music, 
and several special courses made up of optional selections from the regular 
courses are also offered. 

A complete schedule of the present courses of instruction can be found in 
the accompanying report of the Principal. 
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Improvements, 

During the period covered by this report a number of improvements and 
repairs to the grounds and buildings, have been completed. During the sum- 
mer of 1883 the buildings were painted and calcimined at an expense of $3,140, 
the work being satisfactorily done by Brand & McGullough, the lowest bidders. 
New out-buildings have been erected at a cost of $1,800, and the grounds 
graded and otherwise improved under the supervision of the Principal. These 
improvements have materially added to the sanitary condition of the buildings 
and surroundings, and have greatly enhanced the comfort of both faculty and 
students. 

The items above mentioned constitute the only expenditures of any import- 
ance aside from the disbursements for current expenses. Itemized statements 
of the receipts and disbursements of the Board for the past year are given in 
the report of the Treasurer which accompanies this report. 

Visitors. 

Agreeably to the provisions of law, the Board made appointment of the fol- 
lowing visitors to the Normal School for the year 1883-4: Hon. W. J. Baxter 
of Jonesville, Hon. Henry Fralick of Grand Rapids, and Rev. Clarence Eddy 
of St. Glair. The report of this board of visitors will be found in the Appendix. 

Examination Questions. 

As provided by law, the Board has provided suitable questions for use at the 
regular county examinations held in March and October. Though county 
boards of examiners are not required to make use of the questions, they have 
been very generally employed, and the beneficial results of a greater uniform- 
ity in the character of these examinations have been very apparent. The 
advisability of a still more general uniformity in all county examinations was 
an important subject of discussion at a meeting of county examiners held at 
Lansing, last December. As a result of this discussion, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

Besolved^ 1. That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman, to act with 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction as chairman, in preparing a schedule 
often uniform dates for our county examinations. 

2. Tliat circulars be issued by the Department of Public Instruction, asking the 
Boards of Examiners to make their examinations conform to these dates as lar as 
practicable. 

3. That the State Board of Education be requested to prepare questions suitable 
for these examinations, and issue them to all such Boards of Examiners as express 
their desire to use them. 

In accordance with the foregoing resolutions a committee was appointed, 
who reported in favor of holding special examinations on the following dates: 
The last Friday in August, the second and last Fridays in September, the last 
Friday in November, the last Friday in February, the second Friday in March, 
the last Friday in April, and the last Friday in May. These uniform dates, 
together with questions prepared by this Board, have already been adopted by 
many of the county boards. 

State Certificates. 

In accordance with what seemed to be the spirit and intent of Act No. 231, 
Laws of 1879, relative to State certificates, the Board adopted the following 
regulations to govern the issuance of such certificates : 

T 
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1. Two kinds of certificates will be Issued: One to such persons as shall be invited 
to apply, and the other to successful candidates at regular examinations held by the 
Board. 

2. Invitations will be extended only to such persons as are known to be eminent as 
scholars and successful educators, of large and varied experience in the public schools 
of the State, and who, at the time the certificates are issued, shall be engaged in that 
work; but not more than five such certificates shall bo granted in any one year. Each 
of those invited to apply for such certificate will be required to read before the Board, 
and to deposit with the Secretary, a thesis upon some educational topic. 

3. Candidates for examination must comply with the following conditions: 

a. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of good moral character; 

b. They must furnish satisfactory evidence of having taught not less than thirty 
months with decided success, a,t least ten months of which shall have been in this 
State: 

c. They must pass a very thorough examination in orthography, reading, penman- 
ship, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, grammar, geography, U. S. history, civil 
government, and theory and art of teaching; 

d. They must pass a satisfactory examination in school law of Michigan, general 
history, physical geography, natural philosophy, physiology and hygiene, botany, 
zoology, geology, chemistry, and astronomy; 

e. Written testimonials from responsible persons will be required as evidence of 
good moral character ; 

/. In respect to length of time taught, the statement of the applicant, giving time, 
place, and kind of school, will be sufficient ; 

g. Written testimonials from employers will be required as to success in teaching. 
The testimony on this point must be clear and explicit; 

h. The application, accompanied with the examination fee, together with satis- 
factory evidence relative to character, length of time taught, and success in teaching, 
must be furnished at least twenty days before the first day of the examination. Any 
one whose credentials are unsatisfactory will be promptly informed of tliat fact, and 
thereby be saved the expense of attendance upon examination; 

i. Papers forwarded as testimonials must in all cases be originals. When copies 
are sent for filing in this office the originals will be returned, but not otherwise ; 

J. Both the oral and the written methods of examination will be employed. A 
definite time will be allowed to each topic, varying with the nature of the subject 
and the number and character of the questions proposed: 

A;. Each examination will continue three days, and applicants for certificates must 
be in attendance through the entire examination. 

Applicants invited to read theses must be in attendance the last day of the exami- 
nation. 

No announcement of the results can be made at the immediate close of the exami- 
nation. The careful review of papers written, and the filling out of certificates, will 
require several days* time. 

Each kind of State certificate entitles the holder to teach in any school district of 
the Scate without further examination, and is valid for ten years, provided the per- 
sonal and professional reputation of the holder remains untarnished. 

It is intended by the State Board of Education that these certificates shall be 
granted only to those who, by their broad culture and successful experience in educa- 
tional work, liavc given cliaractcr and dignity to the profession in this State. 

Due publication will be made of the dates of all examinations. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary of tlie State Board of 
Education, Lansing, Mich. 

Under theso reguiatioDS Stato certificates havo been granted as follows : 

Upon Invitation, 



Miss Julia A. King, Ypsilanti. 

C. B. Thomas, A. M., Saginaw. 

Charles Kelsey, A. M., Marquette. 

H. R. Pattengill, B. S., Ithaca. 

E. B. Fairfield, Jr., B. S., Grand Haven. 

J. W. Robinson, Manchester. 

Miss M. Louise Jones, Charlotte. 

David Howell, Lansing. 

Frank Landon,Niles. 

E. C. Thompson, Albion. 

F. A. Barbour, Coldwater. 



Mrs. L. F. Selfridge, Jackson. 

E. P. Church, A. M., Greenville. 

Z. C. Spencer, A. M., Battle Creek. 

M. T. Gass, A. M., Flint. 

H. R. Gass, A. M., Jonesville. 

Miss Lina Schenck, Fenton. 

Varnum B. Cochran, A. M., Marquette. 

J. G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 

J. S. Crombie, Big Rapids. 

R. W. Putnam, Ypsilanti. 

Mrs* S. A, Crane, Houghton. 
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Upon Examination. 



James Warnock, Jr^ Spring Lake. 

L. O. Chatfleld, Mt. Pleasant. 

O, E. Swift, Lexington. 

W. A. Fallass, M. D., Cedar Springs. 

James A. Smith, Evart. 

Frank Millis, Lapeer. 

J. G. Johnston, Three Oaks. 



W. W. French, McMillan. 

C. C. Wood, Wacoasta. 

E. J. Wiley, Sault Ste. Marie. 

James Brassington, B. S., Hart. 

E. A. Condi tf Morenci. 

G. J. Kdgecumbe, Benton Harbor. 

W. J. Cox, Calumet. 



Text Books on Physiology, Etc. 

Act No. 93, session laws of 1883, provides as follows : 

Sec. 15. The district board shall specify the studies to be pursued in the schools of 
the district : Provided^ ahoays. That provision shall be made for instructing all pupils 
in every school in physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the eflfects of 
alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics generally, upon the human svstem: Pro^ 
vided farther^ Thi&t the text-books used in giving the foregoing instruction shall have 
received the Joint approval of the State Board of Education and State Board of Health. 
The said district board shall prescribe the text-books to be used, which shall be uni- 
form in each subject that may be taught, but text-books once adopted under the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be changed within five years except by the consent of a 
majority of the qualified voters of the district present at an annual meeting. Each 
school board making a selection of text-books under this act shall make af record 
thereof in their proceedings. 

In accord auce with a provision of the foregoing act, the following text-books 
npon the subjects of Physiology and Hygiene have been approved by the State 
Board of Health and State Board of Education for use in the public schools 
of the State : 

Hutchinson's Physiology and Hygiene. 

Hutchinson's Laws of Health. 

Steele's Hygienic Physiology, with special reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, 
and Narcotics; and the abridged edition of the same work. 

Brand's Lessons on the Human Body, Physiology, Hygiene, and Narcotics. 

B. T. Brown's Elements of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Mills's First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene, with special reference to 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Narcotics. 

Martin's Human Body. 

Eli F. Brown's Eclectic Physiology. 

LiBBABY Books. 

One of the duties of the State Board of Education is to prepare a list of 
books suitable for the township and district libraries of the State, and to 
biennially advertise for proposals for furnishing the books selected. During 
the past summer the list of books has been revised, and the contract for fur- 
nishing them awarded to Eaton, Lyon & Allen, of Grand Bapids, the lowest 
responsible bidders. The Superintendent of Public Instruction issued a cir- 
cular to school ofiScers, containing a list of books, etc., which will be found 
among the accompanying schedules herewith presented. 

CONCLUSIOK. 

In concluding this report the members of the Board wish to state that it has 
been their purpose rightly to understand the law with reference to the duties 
imposed upon them, and wisely to carry out its provisions. 

In the disbursement of funds the Board have aimed to limit expenditures to 
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the appropriations made and the moneys received. No deficiencies exist in the 
financial affairs eutrasted to oar care, and it is with confidence that the Board 
ask for the necessary appropriations to meet the wants and growth of the Kor- 
mor School for the coming two years, believing that the same generosity that 
has been extended to this institution by past legislatures will not be withheld 
by those who are to make oar laws in the next. 

It is fitting that cognizance be here taken of the harmony of action and the 
unity of purpose that exist between the members of the Norman School Faculty 
and between the Faculty and the members of the Board, and it is the wish of 
each member of the Board of Education that these same relations may con- 
tmue in the future. 

GEORGE F. EDWARDS, 
EDGAR REXFORD, 
BELA W. JENKS, 
HERSOHEL R. GASS, 

State Board of Education, 
Lansing^ Mich., September 30, 1884. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL, FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1883-84. 

To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemek — I herewith present a report of the State Normal School for 

the academic year 1883-84. 

The year has been a prosperous one. The attendance in all the departments 

was as follows : 

First Year 173 

Second Year 132 

Third Year (of the 4 year course) 64 

Third Year (English course) 65 

Fourth Year ^ 

Post Graduates 8 

Total Normal Department 475 

Practice School : 

Primary Department 85 

Grammar Department 73 

633 
Music Department and Conservatory of Music, not counted in the foregoing.. 38 

Total 671 

There were during the year 232 new students in the Normal department. 
Of these^ 120 recorded themselves as having taught school ; 47 one year and 
less than two years^ 9 two years and less than three^ 9 three years and less 
than four, 5 four years and less than five, 5 five years and less than six ; 1 had 
taught six years, 1 seven, 1 seven and one-half, 1 eight, 1 nine and one-half, 1 
ten, and 1 twelve years. The remainder had taught from 5 up to 40 weeks, 
the large majority one term or more. 

The average age of the new students on entering was 20^ years. 

One hundred presented certidcates from high schools, graded schools, and 
other institutions of learning approved by the Faculty. 
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From the foregoing it will appear that the stadents on entering were of 
more than average maturity, a majority having already had experience in 
teaching, thereby being the better fitted to appreciate and improve the special 
training the Normal School offers. It will be seen, also, that the graded and 
high schools are an important factor in the edacation of the stadents that 
present themselves for this special instruction. 

There were 190 appointments made by the senators and representatives la 
the Legislature from 47 different counties and 24 senatorial districts. The 
full number authorized under the rules of the Board is 264. 

Diplomas were given to 102 persons. One in addition was issued to the 
family of a student of the senior class who died during the year. Of those 
diplomas 60 were in the English course, 7 in the Latin-Oerman, 2 in the 
special music, 2 in the German scientific, 1 in the Latin literary, 3 in the 
classical, 11 in the scientific, 6 in the literary, 7 in the Latin scientific, 1 ia 
the German classical, 1 in the French-German, 1 in the Latin-French, and 1 
in the common school course. Twenty had the full course in Latin, four the 
full course in Latin and Greek, ten had the full course in German, and four 
in French. Of the 60 who took diplomas in the English course, more thau 
one-half have taken studies in Latin, Greek, German, French, higher mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, and literature, not required by the English, but 
not enough to entitle them to diplomas in the full four years' courses. We 
held to the requirements rigidly, so that the diplomas honestly represent work 
actually done. 

The following is the list in detail of the 

GRADUATING CLASS. 



Alpheus C. Adair, Eng., Lowell. 
Grace M.Ainslie.EngME. Onondaga, N.Y. 
Lottie M. Anderson, Eng., Almont. 
Amelia J. Alber, Lat. Ger., Watrousville. 
Etta F. Baker, Eng., Saline. 
Maude Ball, Eng., Corunna. 
Jessie Bellows, £ng., Ypsilanti. 
May M. Bishop, Eng., Litchfield. 
Joseph Biscomb, Ene., Hancock. 
Benjamin F. Buck, Eng., Stony Creek. 
K. Miriam Burrows, Eng., Almont. 
Mary L. Basse tt, spec, mus., Ypsilanti. 
Julia A. Ball, spea mus., Hamburg. 
8allie M. Barker, Ger. sci., N. Lansinfi". 
Kurnal R Babbitt, lit. Lat., Northville. 
Charles L. Blodgett, cl., Eaton Rapids. 
Delbert W. Brewster, sci., Chula, Va. 
Henry T. Coe, sci., Brighton. 
Oscar W. Carus, Eng., Evart. 
Lowella B. Chapman, Eng., Cassopolis. 
Grace V. Chapman, Eng., Jackson. 
Tillie J. Calhoun, Eng., Nora. 
Lida M. Clark, Eng., Belleville. 
Mary L. Collins, Eng., Homer. 
Martha P. Conklin, Bng., Allen. 
Nora M. Cutche«n, Eng., Portland. 
George W. Cornish, Eng., Lawton. 
Willis J. Champion, cl., Mosherville. 
Lucie M. Cullyford, Lat. Ger., Houghton. 
Ella A. Drake', Eng., Birmingham. 
Emma J. Day, Eng., Hudson. 
Emma Dohmstreich, sci., Plymouth. 
A. Nettie Evans, Eug., Ypsilanti. 



Eliza C. Edgecombe, lit., Deerfield. 
Leonidas L. Evans, Lat. sci., Thurman.O. 
Harriet A. Fox, Ens:., Grand Rapids. 
Mary H. Franklin, lit., Carson City. 
Laura Foltz, Lat. sci., Portage, O.^ 
Mary S.Gardner, Eng., Deerfield. 
Fannie E. Glover, cl. Ger., Cassopolis. 
Mary S. Hill, Eng^., Detroit. 
Josephine Hart, Eng., Williamston. 
Luella T. Hendryz. Eng., Coldwater. 
Hattie M. Hodge, Eng., Plymouth. 
Anna B. Henjes, Ene., Dou£:la8. 
Ida L. Howe, Eng., Howell. 
Adney A. Hall, sci., Grass Lake. 
Warren C. Hull, sci., Constantine. 
Mrs. Mina G. Hill, M. L., Chelsea. 
Emma Kimes, Eng., Ypsilanti. 
Emma L. Kent, Eng., Greenville. 
Lola G. Keatley, lit., Dowagiac. 
Carrie L. Levens, Eng., Jonesville. 
Andrew J. Lynd, Eng., Marlette. 
Mrs. Van Laird, Ger. sci., Sherwood. 
L. Belle Meacham, Eng., AdamsWlie. 
Flora McDonald, En^:., West End. 
James R. Montgomery, Eng^Rockford. 
John B. Montgomery, Eng., Kockford. 
Richard £. Murtha, Eng., Salt River. 
Adam Mackie, Lat. Ger., Almont. 
Melinda Mills, lit., Hope. 
Minnie McGill, Lat. sci., Ypsilanti. 
A. Jay Murray, sci., Ypsilanti. 
Lida J. Nichols, Eng., Bedford. 
Dora L. Nichols, Eng., Bedford. 
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Fits Koy Osborne, Eng., Mendon. 
Adelbert Power, Eng., Ovid. 
Emma E. Pretty, Eng., Spring Arbor. 
Amos B. Perrin, Eng., Reed City. 
Jeanie Rowan, Eng., Almont. 
Yiolette M. Riggs, Eng., Belleville. 
Mulford J. Reed, Eng., Howell. 
Georgia M. Robinson, Eng., Battle Creek. 
George A. Rowe, sci., Waterloo. 
Fred D. Rolison, Lat. sci., Brighton. 
Carrie Richards, Fr. Eng., Ypsilanti. 
Kittle Simon, Eng., Almont. 
Phebe Stevens, Eng., Redfield. 
Laura A. Smith, Eng., Ionia. 
Nellie E. Stower, Eng., Three Rivers. 
Louise M. Shepherd, Eng., Ruby. 
Gertrude F. Shaffer, Lat. Ger., Redffeld. 
Sadie Shaffer, Lat. Ger., Redffeld. 



Minnie Spalding, Lat. Ger., Petersburg. 
Hattie A. Shankland, lit., Ypsilanti. 
Mattie Sherwood, sci., Stanton. 
Dora M. Seaman, C. S., Walnut Creek, Cal. 
Libble C Thayer, Lat. set.. Saline. 
Nora Transue, Lat. Ger., Saranac. 
Mrs. Grace V. Taylor, sci., Bronson. 
Hugh S. Townsend, sci.. Saline. 
Charles O. Townsend, sci.. Saline. 
*Laura M. Towner, Lat. Fr., Ypsilanti. 
Mrs.Ella Clements Vroman, lit., Ypsilanti. 
Effie M. Vining, Eng., Wayne. 
Nettie E. Vliet, Lat. sci., Clarkston. 
Lucretia Waters, Eng., Belleville. 
Clarence E. Whitney, Eng., Mt. Clemens. 
James A. Wiles, Eng., Canton. 
Arthur O. Wilkinson, cl., Ypsilanti. 
Walter W. Weeks, Lat. sci., Leslie. 



* Deceased. 

There were as nsaal fonr classes in Oerman and three ia French, the begin- 
ners' class in Oerman being the largest, numbering between 40 and 50, the 
other classes ranging from 10 to 20 each. Many of the stndents had pnrsaed 
the stndy of modern langaages one or more years in other institutions before 
entering the Normal School. The method of instruction in these languages 
has reference to the peculiar wants of the students as teachers, both in respect 
to the law of language and the best methods of presenting the subject to young 
pupils. The second year's class in German was taught by Miss Barton, who 
proved herself an able and very conscientious teacher. 

The Library. 

The operations of the library this year have been more than usually satis- 
factory. There has at all times been the most earnest demand for books, 
frequently filling the readiug room to its fullest capacity. The most casual 
visitor could not fail to see that there was a spirit of original, diligent work. 
While the library is not large, it has been wisely selected and is especially rich 
in the choice works in literature, history, and the sciences. The methods of 
instruction in the Normal School find their best exemplification in the use of 
the library — in the original, not simply text-book work, that runs through all 
the departments. There were during the year over 30,000 calls for books, 
exclusive of the books used by the teachers, and the several hundred volumes 
distributed in the departmental libraries, which latter are almost constantly in 
use. The percentage of the various classes of books drawn is approximately 
as follows: History, 25 per cent.; Education and Mental Philosophy, 13 per 
cent. ; Gyclopaddias and Dictionaries, 12 per cent.; Literature, 15 per cent. ; 
Fiction, 10 per cent; the remainiug 25 per cent, being mainly works on 
Political Science, the Natural and Physical Sciences, and the Arts. 

The number of volumes on the shelves July 1, 1884, was 6,973, of which 
1,216 had been added the twelve months preceding. Two hundred and sixty 
volumes are strictly educational works. The number of newspapers and mag- 
azines is thirty-six, includiug three daily papers and nine educational journals. 
The utility of the library is greatly enhanced by the card catalogue which was 
commenced by Prof. Putnam five or six years ago, and which has been added 
to ever since, so that it now contains about 18,000 cards, those for authors and 
titles being complete. Over 4,000 cards were written by Miss Goodison, the 
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assistant, last year. The employing of Miss Ooodison has been of great bene- 
fity and I can but express the satisfaction all feel in the more systematic over- 
sight of the details, and the conscientiousness with iirhich she has performed 
the frequently unpleasant task of keeping the strictest account of all the 
books taken from the library, deserves special mention. In spite of the large 
number of books constantly in use> there are not exceeding half a dozen which 
cannot be accounted for. In view of the value of the library as used and the 
care taken in its preservation, I hope the appropriation of the 91,500 annually 
will be continued. 

The Museum. 

• 

At the beginning of the year the museum was in a most demoralized con- 
dition. For reasons not now necessary to detail, it had been almost entirely 
neglected for some years. In the reconstruction of the building the cases 
that held the specimens had disappeared^ and what we had lay in piles or 
scattered over the floor. There seemed no other way than to begin anew and 
re5rganize it, and the best way was to put the department of Natural History 
into the room, and make it the work-shop for teachers and classes in the 
re-classification and arrangement of what material there was on hand. Addi- 
tional steam coils were put in so that the room was at all times comfortable 
for class work. New cases were made and in time order was eliminated out 
of the confusion. The birds were dusted and properly mounted, the minerals 
were newly labeled and arranged in due order, and whatever could be preserved 
was made the most of, so that the appearance is now quite respectable, though 
far short of what is demanded for such an institution. Much credit is due 
Mrs. Osband, the instructor in Natural History, and her students for the 
patience and diligence with which these results have been accomplished. The 
Board appropriated 9300 for plaster casts from Ward's museum at Bochester, 
and new material from old graduates and persons interested in the work has 
been dropping in, and the future of the museum promises to be more nearly 
worthy of the institution, if the Legislature shall give us some special aid. I 
feel that an appropriation of 91,000 for that special purpose would make the 
museum fairly creditable. 

The Pkofbssional Wobk op the School. 

I am not prepared at this time to solve the " Normal School " problem, and 
shall not discuss it to any great length. I shall note only the most obvious 
points that have impressed themselves upon me during the year I have given 
this work. 

In ihe first place, there is no question that the public mind is convinced that 
'' Normal'' instruction of the proper kind is desirable, and is one of our most 
efficient aids in the education of youth. This is evinced by the continued 
hearty support given to institutions specially assigned to that work throughout 
the educational world. In popular judgment. Normal schools are not a fail- 
ure, though falling short of the sanguine expectations of their most ardent 
promoters. 

Secondly. The Normal school is not a mere academy. It has no right to 
exist at all if that is its prime function. Its chief office is to teach how best 
to teach. Academic work treats of the subject matter of a study. Normal 
work has for its sphere the best methods of imparting, instructing, suggesting, 
and developing. Theoretically it has been claimed that each should be strictly 
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confined to its sphere — that the academy, high school, or college should have 
the sole supervision of the subject matter and the Normal school of the 
methods. Like all theories, this one fails in its extreme. Academies in fact, 
in teaching, to some extent, teach how to teach, though it is only incidental, 
and Normal schools are compelled from the situation to teach the subject 
matter of a study, though that should be only an incident and always subordi- 
nate to the higher purposes of the methods. The compulsion for a part, at 
least, of this academic work lies in the fact that as a rule but few students 
present themselves at the doors of the Normal school so thoroughly founded 
in the subject matter as to be fitted for successful training in the methods. 
Therefore, every successful Normal school must have the educational machinery 
to work out the material for its objective purpose, instruction in the art and 
science of teaching. 

Third. Normal instruction is best secured in connection with actual teaching. 
The average mind of the average student cannot well comprehend any theory 
in the abstract, but can best grasp it when concurrently applied to the fact. 
Hence, for the multitude of teachers, that system is fraught with the best 
results which shall bring the application into as close connection as possible 
with the theory. Some few may be able to retain the principles of a science 
and carry them into practice when occasion offers, but to a majority the prin- 
ciples will be to them hardly a lasting verity. For this reason a course of lec- 
tures, of itself however able, cannot supply the want. There should be some- 
bow at hand the actual demonstration, the practical application. This maybe 
in the school itself, which may bo a model, a practical exemplification of the 
theory, or there may be at hand the actual school of practice in which the 
principles are put to test, or both may be combined as part of the system. 
The last is the plan of most of the Normal schools as now operated, and is the 
plan of the Michigan State Normal School. It, as its daily life, is the model 
of what a school should be, in its routine of duty, its study halls, its movement 
of classes, its records, its order, and system. No student can enter into its 
daily life, or for one or more years be a part of it, without having cultivated 
that teacher's '^ sense " that shall feel and know what it is to '^ have a school 
well in hand." No theory can take the place of that experience. Then there 
is connected with the school, under its supervision, a school of observation and 
practice ; a fully graded school taught by the students, where, under the eye 
of experienced teachers, they apply the principles and theory in which they are 
instructed in the Normal department. There can be no doubt of the philo- 
sophical correctness of the plan. Do the results harmonize with the philosophy? 
I believe they do. In the nature of things, a school whose professed object is 
to fit teachers for their work will be actuated by a different spirit from one that 
has not that object in view. The students will talk, write, and orate about 
teaching and the teacher's mission, and this professional tone will permeate all 
their work, including the academic, so that they live and move and have a being 
in this special work. The more the professional tone is fostered, the happier 
the results. I believe it exists m a marked degree in the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School. 

This school for observation and practice consists of a fully graded school, 
with primary and grammar departments. The value of such a school depends 
largely upon the use made of it, the efficiency of the work done, and the time 
and energy of the teacher devoted to it. My first impression of the subject 
before, and in fact, after observing the work done in other institutions as well 
as our own, was, that there was, if I may be pardoned the expression, too much 
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*' playing at teaching school," and not enough of the genuine, positive, self-reli- 
ant work that woald fit a person to take charge of and handle a school. I found 
that the teachers, consisting, generally, of the students of the Normal school 
proper, then in the senior class, had, as a r4ile, their minds too fully engrossed 
in the academic work to give their best energies to the practice school ; that in 
studying the subject matter, they hud but little time to give to the '^ how best 
to teach;" that they were distracted, without sufficient definite purpose or 
unity of thonght to accomplish the best results. In many parts of the 
country I found the *' Practice School" was more or less in disfavor, and 
that it was not of a benefit corresponding to the outlay. But I came to the 
conclusion that this state of things was not from any inherent defect in 
the plan, but in its operations. I found that when the prime object was 
academic, and the professional incidental, the practice school was a make- 
shift, perfunctory in its character; but where the tone was professional, and 
the facilities were ample, the practice school was a live institution. With 
these facts in mind (and the Faculty of our institution was a unit in the 
opinion that something more should be done in this direction), we have sought 
to put our practice school in line with the most approved work. We have 
insisted, and are insisting that the last year's work of the student shall be 
more strictly professional, that the student shall be more fully equipped with 
the subject matter, shall have less to do in academic work. We have further 
sought to avoid the distraction to teachers of recitations in their own studies 
by putting the practice school in the afternoon, when the Normal School 
proper is not in session. We believe the change will be salutary. In the first 
place, the school can be handled easier, there is no conflict between the hours 
of teaching and the hours of recitation. In the next place, the teacher is 
not embarrassed with the sense of an unsatisfactory recitation, just closed, as 
often happens, and the apprehension of an impending one, and therefor there 
may be singleness of thought in the work of the practical training. There is 
no doubt that an advanced step has been taken in this line of work, and we 
firmly believe that if our purpose can be fully carried out, we may place this 
department of our institution well to the front, and will be able to show results 
that shall silence all cavil. 

But in order to do this with success, the student should come to us more 
fully equipped, or should stay with us longer. The experience of the last 
year has shown that the change made at its opening, by which we refused to 
take certificates from other institutions in the studies required for a third grade 
certificate, was a most necessary and desirable one. We gave every new stu- 
dent a thorough examination in Heading, Writing, Orthography, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, XJ. S. History, and Civil &)vernment. Of the 232 new 
students admitted, ever one-half failed to pass some or all of these studies, and 
had to be placed in the regular classes. There was but little difference in this 
respect between the graduates of the high schools, and the scholars direct from 
the common district schools of the State, for the very good reason, I suppose, 
that the graduates of our high schools studied those branches while they were 
children, and after that had been crowded rapidly along in a large range of 
higher studies, while the students from the district schools as a rule came fresh 
from work in these primary branches. We found large numbers who would 
pass a better examination in the higher than the lower branches. Our Eng- 
lish course of three years is formed largely with the idea that the graduates of 
the average high school can readily make it in one year, which should, of 
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coarse, be largely professioual, and therefore for years certificates from these 
high schools were taken in all studies. Bat since the above change, we have 
the anomaly of students in the senior class studying the primary branches and 
at the same time attempting to teach them in the practice school. When 
brought face to face with what was required, students who have studied Alge- 
bra and (Geometry cheerfully take up Arithmetic, and those who have taken a 
course in Shetoric and cognate studies, go readily into Grammar again, so that 
they bring their more mature minds to the consideration of these branches, 
with a benefit that surprises them. 

I make these remarks with no intention in any way of depreciating the 
work of our high schools, but to state a fact, and to explain how it comes to 
exist, and for the purpose of impressing upon the consideration of the public 
and upon students who may desiro to enter the Normal School, the necessit7 
that is imposed upon us of requiring a more thorough knowledge of these 
branches before entering, so as to reap the best results from the special work 
of the institution. If the study of these branches is to be added to the regu- 
lar last year's work in the course, it is manifest that the average student has 
more than can be thoroughly done ; hence we urge students to come better 
prepared, or to stay longer. We might perhaps enlarge the number of studies 
in which we decline to receive certificates, but we are not yet prepared to take 
that step. It may be that the range of studies in our schools is too wide, and 
that a thorough examination in them, such as ought to be required of persons 
who must teach them, would show a similar state of facts with relation to the 
studies in which we receive certificates. But of this at the present we cannot 
speak with authority. It may be argued that in the attempt of our high 
schools to compass so many studies, usually covered by college courses, there 
is a place for some institution like the Normal School that shall lead to a 
thorough review not only of the primary but of higher studies, and that there- 
fore the time may come for us to insist on an examination in all branches 
taught in the public schools of the State ; an examination that shall test the 
qualifications, including subject matter and ability to teach, of all students 
who shall enter our doors. But this much is now clear : we shall insist on a 
thorough knowledge of the old fashioned common branches, to which the 
great majority of the scholars of the State are limited, either from necessity 
or choice, and that shall be our first special purpose. There is discipline in 
them, properly taught, and they are practical. 

The English Tongue. 

We believe we have made an advance during the year in the work in the 
English Language. The appropriation of the last Legislature has enabled us 
to make English Language and Literature a distinct department, with teach- 
ers whose special work is in this line of instruction. This enables them to 
know each student personally, and his defects in Spelling, Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Literature, and to follow him at all steps with personal supervision. I need 
not enlarge on the crudity of the average student in his mother tongue. All 
teachers and school officers have realized the necessity of a more systematic 
training in correctness and facility of expression, both oral and written. 

OuB Needs. 

The Normal School has increased in numbers for the last two years, the last 
year nearly 100. From present prospects we shall have at least 100 more next 
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year, and after looking the ground over, I am confident we can place within 
three years 800 students in the Normal School proper. The present graduat- 
ing class is 103y and the next will be about the same. Inside of two years, even 
under the increased stringency of our requirements, it will number 150. Pub- 
lic sentiment is responding heartily to our determination to place the school in 
the front of institutions of the kind in the country, and though by throwing 
out the old common school course of two years, and making our lowest course 
the English of three years, we lost a large block of students, and though we 
lost largely because we insisted on an examination in the studies required for a 
third grade certificate, still in the face of this change, our numbers increased. 
I firmly believe that in the end, as these changes are fully appreciated, they 
will contibute to the popularity of the institution. The people of the State 
desire thoroughness, and an assurance that our graduates are fully competent 
to teach. Fully convinced of these facts we shall have all the students we can 
handle. 

In this view of the case we want more room. For the reasons given above 
we need ample study-halls. This institution is not like an ordinary college 
in its requirements, where all that is needed is the chapel, library, and recite- 
tion rooms ; where the students study their lessons at their rooms and go to 
recite at stated hours. Ours is a sample school in all ite phases, where the 
student reports as rigidly as in a graded school, and goes through the daily 
movements, and for the full day. Therefore we need for the increasing num- 
ber more study-hall room. The three study-halls we now have, two for ladies 
and one for gentlemen, were not full two years ago. They are now full to 
overflowing. There will be ladies te more than fill the three next year, and 
we shall be obliged to use the chapel for the gentlemen. The chapel is in the 
third stery, and the lowest recitation room in the building is the laboratory, 
in the basement. Five times a day the gentlemen are obliged to climb three 
flights of stairs, and the ladies two. This is manifestly unwise, not to say 
injurious. 

Again it is desirable that there should be one study-hall large enough to 
seat all the ladies. The preceptress has the special charge of the ladies, as 
regards their deportment, etc., which makes it advisable that at least once a 
day she may see them all at one time and alone. Matters which have to be 
repeated in three or more different rooms lose much of their force, and the 
effect is to distribute that personality which ought to be a unit. Therefore 
I suggest the erection of an addition, a building say 60 by 100 feet, in the 
second story of which shall be a study-hall of the full size, less the corridor, 
to accommodate about 500 students, for the ladies. We can use two of the 
present study-halls for the gentlemen. One will not now hold them. The 
third story of the addition may be utilized for the department of physical 
sciences, which is now distributed from the basement to the dome for our 
astronomical instruments. The lower story will be needed for enlarged facil- 
ities for the practice school. This school now has seating capacity for 160 
pupils. We shall want room for 250. With the increasing number of seniors 
who are to teach, we shall want more students and more recitation-rooms for 
this department. Wo need more room for the library, which is now packed 
full of students hungry for the special information it affords. This may be 
done by taking in the large recitation-room now used by the professor of mod- 
ern languages. 

All these facilities may be f umishod by the addition above described. With 
them, I believe we can handle twice the number of students we had last year at 
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25 per cent, extra cost; we can proyide for 800 stadents in the Normal School 
department and do the work well. 

The corps of instructors for the year was as follows : 

Edwin WillitSy M. A., Principal, Political Science, Givil Governmenty and 
School Law. 

Daniel Putnam, M. A., Mental and Moral Science, and Theory and Art of 
Teaching. 

Julia A. King, Preceptress, History. 

Frederic H. Pease, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Director of the Gon- 
servatory of Music. 

Charles Fitz Boy Bellows, M. A., C. E., Mathematics. 

Louis McLouthy M. A., Ph. D., Physical Sciences. 

Joseph P. Yroman, M. A., Latin and Greek Languages. 

August Lodeman, German and French Languages. 

Austin George, M. A., Vice Principal and Director of the School of Obser- 
vation and Practice. 

Helen Post, Critic in Grammar Grades of School of Observation and Prac- 
tice. 

Fannie E. Goffe, Drawing, Penmanship, and Book-keeping. 

Ann Janette Bignell, Instructor in English. 

Ency J. Coleman, Critic in Primary Grades of School of Observation and^ 
Practice. 

Lucy A. Osband, M. A., Natural Sciences. 

Lois A. McMahon, Instructor in English Literature. 

Rose V. Barton, Instructor in History and German. 

William H. Brooks, Instructor in Greek, Latin, and Geography. 

George F. Key, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Miss McMahon was engaged the first of April, 1884, at a salary of $700 a 
year. The chair of professor of English Language and Literature was not 
filled, but is to be filled the coming jear by the appointment of Bev. Theodore 
Nelson, M. A., late acting president of Kalamazoo College, a gentleman of 
eminent abilities and repute in the State. There has been but little extra 
help, and that only in the way of occasional employ of students in the neces- 
sary division of the larger classes. 

In conclusion, I thank the State Board of Education and the whole corps of 
instructors, for their most hearty and unqualified cooperation and confidence. 
In this, my new work, I had need for the fullest charity, and I have received 
it from all quarters. 

I have the honor to present the following exhibits, which more fully comply 
with the law and furnish information relating to the Normal School. 

EDWIN WILLITS, 

Normal School^ Ypsilantiy June 30, 1884. PrincipaL 

EXHIBIT A. 

COUBSES OF INSTBUOTIOK. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

FirBt Tear, 

Firet rtfrm.— 1. Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and CompositiOD. 3. History of the 
United States. 4. Yocal Music 
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Second rerm.— 1. Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical, and Physical Geography. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Tear, 

First Term.—1, Algebra. 2. General History. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and 
Hygiene, 15 weeks; Professional Training in Geography, 5 weeks. Essays. 

Second Term, — 1. Geometry. 2. English Literature. 3. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks; Zoology, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Third Year. 

First Term,— I. Geometry. 2. Comparative Zoology and Physiology, 10 weeks; 
Civil Government. 10 weeks. 3. Geology, 10 weeks; Book-keeping, 10 we^ks. 4» 
Mental and Moral Science, and their Application to Teachlnop. Essays. 

Second Term.— I. Higher Algebra. 2. Drawing. 3. Professional Training in Arith- 
metic, 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. School Organization, Government, etc. 
Essays. 

Fourth Tear, 

First Term,—!, Chemistry. 2. Higher Physics. 3. Professional Training in Read- 
ing and Orthography, 10 weeks; History of Education, etc., 10 weeks. 4. Practice 
Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term. — 1. Chemistry, 10 weeks; Astronomy, 10 weeks. 2. Trigonometry 
and Surveying. 3. Political Science, 10 weeks; Training in Physical Science, 10 
weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Tear. 

First Term,— I, Arithmetic. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. History of the 
United States. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term.—I. Algebra. 2. Local, Mathematical, and Physical Geography. 3. 
Botany. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Tear. 

First Term,—1. Algebra. 2. General History. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and 
Hygiene, 15 weeks; Professional Training in Geography, 6 weeks. Essays. 

Second Term,—\, Geometry. 2. English Literature. 3. Elementary Physics. 4. 
Penmanship, 10 weeks ; Zoology, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Third Tear. 

First Term,-^l. Geometry. 2. Enellsh Literature, 10 weeks; Civil Government, 
10 weeks. 3. Grecian and Roman History. 4. Mental and Moral Science, and their 
Application to Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term,—!. English History. 2. American Literature. 3. Professional Train- 
ing in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; In Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. School Organization, Gov- 
ernment, etc. Essays. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term.— I. Chemistry. 2. General Literature. 3. Professional Training in 
Reading and Orthography, 10 weeks; History of Education, eta, 10 weeks. 4. Prac- 
tice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term,—\, American History. 2. Advanced Rhetoric, etc. 3. Political 
Science, 10 weeks; Training in Physical Sciences, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. 
Essays. 

LANGUAGE COURSE. 

First Tear. 

First Term,—\, Latin or German. 2. Physiology and Hygiene, 16 weeks; Profes- 
sional Geography, 5 weeks. 3. History of the United States. 4. Vocal Music. 

Second Term.— I, Latin or German. 2. Algebra. 3. Arithmetic. 4. Penmanship, 
10 weeks; Civil Government, 10 weeks. 

Second Tear, 

First rtfrm.—l. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Algebra. 4. Rhetoric 
Essays. 
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Second Term,—-!. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Geometry. 4. Ele- 
mentary Physics. Essays. 

Third Tear. 

First Term,— I, Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Geometry. 4. Mental 
and Moral Science, and their Application to Teachinj^^. Essays. 

Second Term. — 1. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Professional Training 
in Arithmetic, 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weelu. 4. School Organization, Govern- 
ment, etc Essays. 

Fourth Tear, 

jFYrft r6rm.—l. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Chemistry. 4. Practice 
Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term,— I. Latin or German. 2. Greek or French. 3. Political Science, 10 
weeks; Training in Physical Sciences, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

ENGLISH COUESX. 

First Tear. 

First Term,—!, Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Local, Mathematical, 
and Physical Geography. 4. Object Drawing. 

Second Term,—!, Algebra. 2. Grammar and Composition. 3. Arithmetic. 4. His- 
tory of the Unitea States. 

Second Tear, 

First Term,—!, Algebra. 2. Penmanship, 10 weeks; Reading and Orthography, 10 
weeks. 3. Rhetoric. 4. Physiology and Hygiene, 15 weeks ; Professional Training 
in Geography, 5 weeks. Essays. 

SecofM Term. — 1. Geometry. 2. Vocal Music. 3. Elementary Physics. 4. Lite- 
rary Reading, 10 weeks ; Civil Government, 10 weeks. Essays. 

Third Tear, 

First Term.—!. Chemistry or*Botany. 2. General History. 3. Mental and Moral 
Science, and their Application to Teaching. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

Second Term,—!. Political Science, 10 weeks; Laboratory Practice, 10 weeks. 2. 
School Organization, Government, eta 3. Professional Training in Arithmetic, 10 
weeks ; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. 

SPECIAL COURSE WITH MUSIC. 

First Tear. 

Any one of the other courses which the student may select with the approval of the 
Principal. 

Second Tear, 

First rerm.— 1. Elements of Vocal Music with Methods of Instruction. 2. Algebra. 
3. Rhetoric. 4. German, French, or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may be 
substituted for 2, 3, or 4. 

Second Term.—!. Advanced Vocal Music and Voice Culture. 2. Elementary Physics. 
3. English Literature. 4. German, French, or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music 
may be substituted for 2, 3, or 4. 

Third Tear. 

First Term.—!. Harmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. Mental and Moral Science, and 
their Application to Teaching. 4. German, French, or Latin. Essays. Instrumen- 
tal Music may be substituted for 4. 

Second Term.—!, Harmony. 2. Voice Culture. 3. School Organization, Govern- 
ment, etc. 4. German, French, or Latin. Essays. Instrumental Music may be sub- 
stituted for 4. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term.—!. Musical Composition and Literature of Music. 2. Solo Singing. 
3. LanjTuage of Literature. 4. Practice Teaching. Essays. Instrumental Music 
may be substituted for 3. 

Second Term,—!. Solo Singing. 2. Literature. 3. Professional Training in Arith- 
metic, 10 weeks; in Grammar, 10 weeks. 4, Practice Teaching. Essays. Instru- 
mental Music may be substituted for 2. 
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SPECIAL COURSES. 

Latin, Qerman, or French may be substituted as follows: 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First Year, 
In place of any subject in which the student shall pass a satisfactory examination. 

Second Tear. 

First term, in place of General History. Second term, in place of English 
Literature. 

Third Tear. 

First Term, in place of Comparative Zoology and Book-keeping. Second term, in 
place of Higher Algebra. 

Fourth Tear, 

First term, in place of Higher Physics. Second term, in place of Trlgonometrj 
and Surveying. 

LITERARY COURSE. 

First Tear. 
In place of any subject in which the pupil shall pass a satisfactory examination. 

Second Tear. 

First term, in place of General History. Second term, in place of English Litera- 
ture, 10 weeks, and Zoology, 10 weeks. 

Third Tear. 

First term, in place of Grecian and Roman History. Second term, in place of 
American Literature. In this case, General History will take the place of English 
History. 

Fourth Tear. 

First term, in place of General Literature. Second term, in place of Advanced 
Rhetoric. In this case, English History will take the place of American History. 

COURSE IN FREKCH. 

Fall Term— First 10 Weeks. 

First Tear.— Pronunciation and Reading.— A rudimentary knowledge of the vari- 
ous parts of speech; oral and written exercises on the auxiliary verbs, articles, 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs. 

Second Tear.— Mi chelet: La Revolution.— Grammar: daily exercise in connection 
with the reading lesson; use of prepositions after verbs, etc.; idioms and conversa- 
tion. 

Third Fear.— Chassang, French Grammar (In French). Every other day. 

Second 20 Weeks. 

First r«ar.— Reading and Conversation:— Exercises on the use of the forms of the 
regular verbs; numerals; some irregular verbs. 

Second Tear.— Cornel lie : Le Cld; victor Hugo: Hernani.— Grammar, as in first 10 
weeks. Irregular verbs reviewed. 

Third FiMir.— Chassang continued. Every other day. 

Spring Term—First 10 Weeks. 

First Tear.— Reading and conversation.— Exercises on the use of pronouus and the 
more common irregular verbs. 

Second Tear.- Holiere: Le Misanthrope.— Grammar, as during Fall Term. Use of 
the subjunctive. 

Third Tear.— Legouv6: La Lecture en Action. Every other day. 
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Second 10 Weeks. 

First r«ar.--Mrae. tie Girardln: La Joie Fait Peur; Scribe et Legouve: La 
Bataille des Dames. — All the irregular verbs. 

Second Tear.—G, Sand: La Mare au DiabIe.—Moli6r.e— General review of the 
grammar as suggested by the reading lessons. Idioms. 

Third rear.— Legouve : La Lecture en Action. Every other day. 

Other authors may be substituted as equivalents for those named above. 

COURSE IN GERMAN. 

Fall Tenn.^First 10 Weeks, 

First rear.— Pronounciation, reading, and conversation. — A rudimentary knowledge 
of the various parts of speech; the most necessary rules of syntax. 

Second Tear.— Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea.— Order of words in sentences; sim- 
ple, assertive, and Interrogative; three cases of nouns. Whitney, Ex. 16-20. 

Third Fear.- GcBthe's Prosa (Hart's Edition).— Use of the modal auxiliaries; 
modes and tenses of verbs.— Whitney, Ex. 38-49. 

Fourth r^ar.— Conversation and general review of the grammar. Every other day. 

Second 10 Weeks, 

First Year, — Beading and conversation continued. — Articles; auxiliary verbs; 
some irregular verbs; declension of adjectives. Whitney, Ex. 1-6. 

Second ftar.—Q utzkow's Zopf und Schwerdt.— Order of words In sentences; asser- 
tive. Interrogative, Inverted; use of prepositions; prepositional phrases. Whitney, 
Ex. 21-25. 

Third Tear.- Scientific Essays (Hodges).— German letters and essays. 

Fourth Tear, — Goethe's Iphigenie, or Faust. Every other day. 

Spring Term,— First 10 Weeks. 

jP*rsi r«ar.— Reading, etc., continued. — Irregular verbs; pronouns; numerals. 
Whitney, Ex. 7-13. 

Second rear.— Schiller's William Tell.— Order of words in sentences; dependent 
order; irregular verbs mastered. Whitney, Ex. 26-29. 

Third Fear.— German letters and essays.— Heine's Prose and Lyrics. 

Fourth rear.— Hermann Grimm's Essays. Every other day. 

Second 10 Weeks. 

First Tear, — Lesslng's Minna von Barnhelm.— Passive, reflexive, Impersonal verbs; 
compound verbs. Whitney, Ex. 14-15. 

Second I>ar.— Paul Heyse's Anfang und Ende, or Splelhagen's Roeschen vom Hofo. 
--Special uses of the article, the pronoun, the cases of the noun. Whitney, Ex. 30-37. 
Third rear.— Heine continued. 
I Fourth Tear. — ^Selections from German Literature; methods of teaching living 

! languages. Every other day. 

\\ 

!;' Normal Conservatory of Music. 

The course in vocal music in the Normal School is sufficiently extensive and 
thorough to prepare teachers to give the elementary instruction usually 
required in this subject in the public schools ; yet, there is a great demand for 

\ teachers who can do highef work than this course contemplates — teachers who 

are fully prepared to conduct choral classes and give instruction in instru- 
mental music. In view of this fact, the State Board of Education have 
arranged with the professor of music in the Normal School to organize and 
( become director of the Normal Conservatory of Music, thus associating with 

himself able and efficient instructors in the various departments of the science 
and art of music, and providing, without any additional expense to the State, 
ample opportunities to students in the Normal School to pursue to any desired 

4^^ extent the study and practice of vocal and instrumental music. Those intend- 

ing to pursue studies in the Conservatory should apply for special circular. 
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EXHIBIT B. 

TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 



English Grammar and Composition. — 

Svointon, 
English and American Literature.— /S'/iaio, 

Boyse, 
United States History.— BiwV* Berard^ 

Eliot, Bidpalh. 
General History.— Anderson'' a Series. 
Zoology. — Tenney^ Orton^ Packard, 
Botany.— Woody Gray, Bessey, 
Geology.— Dana, Winckell, 
Physiology. — Brown, Hutchinson, 
Boole-keeping.— Williams and Bogers, 
Elementary Algehra. — Bellows. 
Higher Algebra.— 0^n«y. 
Arithmetic (methods).— 7?e^w». 
Geometry. — Bellows. 
Trigonometry.— BcZtoir*. 
Rhetoric— 2). J. Ilill. 
Elementary Physics. — Gage, 



Higher Physics.- G^i^^c^ and Bolfe. 

Chemistry.— rbumaTW, Barker, 

Astronomy. — Newconib and Holden, 

Latin Grammar. — Allen and Greenough. 

Latin Reader. — Allen and Greenough. 

Caesar. — Allen and Greenough, 

Cicero. — Allen and Greenough. 

Virgil. — Allen and Greenough, or Frieze, 

Horace. — Lincoln, 

Greek Grammar. — Goodwin and Hadley, 

First Greek Book.— White, 

Anabasis.— (xoocf 10 fn. 

Sketches from Historians. — Boise and 

Freeman, 
Hiad. — Boise, 

History of Greece. — Smith. 
Science and Art of Teaching. — Putnam, 
Mental Science. — Hamilton^ Haven. 
Moral Science. — Lectures. 



Books used in the Department of Modern Languages are indicted in the descrip- 
tion of the courses in that department. 



TEXT BOOKS USED IN PRACTICE SCUOOL. 



Arithmetic— Bestow*, Olney. 
Language. — Swinton, Beed and Kellogg. 
Readers. — Modern School, 
Geography.— Appleton, Our World, 

Other books arc used when desirable. 



United States History,— Higginson, Swin' 

ton. 
'Panmtinshlp.—Spencerian, 
Dictionary.— }Vebster. 



EXHIBIT C. 

STATISTICS OP TEACHING AND GRADUATES. 

1. Number of graduates in the full courses from the State Normal 

School from 1870 to 1880, Inclusive 294 

2. Number of tliose who are known to have engaged in teaching 270 

3. Number from whom no report has been obtained 10 

4. Number known not to have engaged in teaching 14 

6. Percent, known to have engaged in teaching 92 

6. Average length of time taught on the basis of the whole number of 

graduates. 6 years. 

7. Average length of time taught on the basis of the luunber engaged 

in teaching 5.5 years. 

8. Number of male graduates 126 

9. Number of males known to have engaged in teaching 113 

10. Number of males from whom no report has been obtained 2 

11. Number of males known not to have engaged in teaching 11 

12. Per cent, of males known to have engaged in teaching 89 

13. Average time taught on the basis of the whole number of male 

graduates 5 years. 

14. Average time taught on the basis of the wliole number of male 

graduates who engaged in teaching 6.0 years. 

16. Number of female graduates 168 

16. Number of females known to have engaged in teaching 157 

17. Number of females from wliom no report has been received 8 

18. Number of females known not to liavo engaged in teaching 3 

19. Per cent, of females known to have engaged in teaching 93 

20. Average time taught on the basis of the whole number of female 

graduates 5 years. 

21. Average time taught on the basis of the number of female gradu- 

ates who have engaged in teaching 5.4 years. 

22. Number of male graduates known to have died 8 

9 
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23. Number of female graduates known to have died 4 

24. Total time tliat could have been taught if all these graduates had 

been teaching from the date of their graduation to the present 
time;t. e.. ii all had at once gone to teaching, if none had died, 
stopped for a reason, or abandoned the profession 3,380 years. 

25. Males could have taught 1,240 " 

20. Females could have taught 1,334 *' 

27. Timo actually taught by tliese graduates 1,488 ** 

28. Time actually taught by male graduates 039 *' 

29. Time actually taught by female graduates 849 " 

30. Per cent, of actuality to possibility on the basis of the whole num- 

ber of these graduates 02 

31. Per cent, of actuality to possibility on basis of male graduates 01 

32. Per cent, of actuality to possibility on basis of female graduates 03.0 

33. Whole number of graduates in all courses, from 1854 to 1884, Inclu- 

sive 1,188 



I). 

REPORT OF THE VISITORS FOR 1883-84. 

Hon. Herschel, R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
Sir, — The committee appointed to visit the State Normal School respect- 
fully submit the following report: 

A careful inspection and examination of the State Normal School at three 
several visits, each extending over a period of several days, has greatly 
enhanced our appreciation of the importance of the place it now holds in our 
educational system, and of the great advance that has been made in its meth- 
ods and work within the past few years. 

We visited and examined the school unannounced, that wo might the better 
judge of its every day work. We attended class recitations and examinations 
in every department, were present at one or more- recitations to eax^h instruc- 
tor, besides attending numerous public exercises and nearly all the exercises of 
commencement week. To say that the instruction was thorough, systematic, 
1, comprehensive, and professional, and that the interest and enthusiasm of the 

pupils were thoroughly aroused and their knowledge carefully tested would but 
£ feebly express our appreciation. In most of the classes questions and 

answers gave evidence that the text-books in use were only guides, while more 
I extensive works and authorities in the library and elsewhere had been coq- 

; suited and examined. In history, United States and general, philosophy, 

rhetoric, literature, school organization and government, civil government, 
and political economy, and in all branches relating to professional training 
this was especially noticeable. 

The Conservatory of Music, under Prof. Pease, was exceedingly interesting, 
and the music, both vocal and instrumental, was of superior excellence. Sel- 
dom have we heard such a choir as we found at the Normal, consisting of 
more than one hundred members, all with thoroughly trained and cultured 
voices. 

The methods of instruction, and the interest aroused in several of the classes, 
were very marked, and merit special notice, but we forbear lest, while express- 
ing just aproval of some, others equally worthy of mention may be omitted. 
The new building for the accommodation of the Training School, has 
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enabled the Normal to give much more attention aud promineDce to this 
department, and no graduate is now permitted to go out with a diploma certi- 
fying to his or her fitness to teach without, not only a thorough education and 
knowledge of the theory of teaching, but also with some months' practical 
experience in teaching in each grade of a graded school of superior excellence, 
under the supervision of one of the most experienced and most successful 
teachers of the State. The granting of certificates as graduating from the 
common school course has been discontinued, and a three years' course is the 
shortest allowed for graduation. Both the Board of Education and the 
Faculty are fully determined that no one shall graduate and receive a diploma 
who is not only fully prepared in the text-books of the schools, but who by special 
training and practice in teaching, and by study and culture in history, litera- 
ture, political economy, and the science of government, shall be able to inter- 
est and lift up, not only the schools in which they may teach, but the com- 
munities in which they may reside. 

All of the professors and most of the instructors are doing thorough and 
excellent work. We noticed one or two exceptions where, either from want of 
interest or of natural fitness on the part of the instructors, the pupils were not 
well prepared and seemed indifferent, and we brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Principal. 

Another matter, not in the line of literary^ but of general culture and of 
health, which we regard as important, seems to us to require more attention. 
We allude to the carriage of the pupils while moving to the sound of music to 
and from study-rooms, recitations, etc. While perfect order was maintained, 
too little attention was paid to erectness of position and grace of movement. 
These are to some extent matters of habit, and deserve special attention on the 
part of teachers in all our schools, and especially in the Normal School, which 
is fitting such teachers for their life work. 

Objection has been made to the Normal, that it has subserved its purpose, 
has done its work, and is no longer required, and that as a matter of fact but 
few of it^ graduates follow teaching as a profession. Careful examination of 
the records and a full inquiry into the location and occupation of the gradu- 
ates, especially those from the full courses of study, develop the fact that much 
more than a majority of them have made teaching a life work, that they have 
been generally successful, and are in demand for our best graded schools. 
The graduates of our high schools and colleges who propose to make teaching 
a profession, are coming to understand the importance of taking a course 
after college graduation in the Normal School before entering upon their life 
work; and never, it seems to us, did the Normal have a more important 
position in our educational system than at present. More than 25 of the grad- 
uating class of 1884 have been employed as teachers for the ensuing year before 
graduation, and few, if any, will fail of employment during the year. 

While the State has been very liberal in cherishing and providing for the 
Normal, aud it has become one of the institutions of which we are justly 
proud, there are still some needs which should be speedily supplied : 

Firsty More liberal appropriations should be made for the annual increase 
of the library. It is being more and more used by the students, and should 
be more fully supplied with professional, historical, poetical, and literary 
works and books of reference. 

Second, The heating does not appear to be economical, and a present outlay 
of even a considerable amount would soon be covered back by decreased 
expense. 
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Tliird, Additional study halls are very much needed. At present several 
rooms serve the joint parpose of recitation and study rooms, necessarily 
resulting in some delay and confusion. An addition in the rear of the Train- 
ing School could be erected at moderate expense, without injury to the appear- 
ance of the buildings, and would greatly increase the usefulness of the 
school. 

We trust the Board of Education will lay their needs before the next Legis- 
lature, and we are confident favorable action will be secured. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WITTER J. BAXTER, 
HENRY FRALICK, 
CLARENCE EDDY, 

Visitors. 
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FINANCIAL EXHIBIT FOR 1883-84. 
STATE BOARD OP EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

Salaries, 



Edwin Willlts 10 

Austin 6eorp:o 10 

Daniel Putnam 10 

F.H. Pease 10 

0. F. R. Bellows 10 

Lewis McLouth 10 

A. Lodeman 10 

J. P. Vroman 10 

Theodore Nelson 1 

Julia King 10 

Helen M.Post 10 

Fanny E. Gofie 10 

Lucy A. Osband 10 

Ann J. Bignell 10 

Ency J. Coleman 10 

Lois A. McMahon 4 

William H. Brooks 10 

George F. Key 9 

Henry T. Coe 1 

Rose V. Barton 10 

Florence Goodison 10 

Florence B. Kiune 1 

Amelia Hale 16 

A. C. Brower 7 

C.C. Vroman 12 



months 83,500 00 



(k 



2,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

2,000 00 

200 00 

1,260 00 

700 00 

700 00 

700 00 

700 00 

700 00 

280 00 

430 00 

460 OO 

40 00 

360 00 

310 00 

40 00 

48 00 

49 00 
months 1,000 00 
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ki 



$25,477 00 



Current Expense Account. 



No. of 
Voucher. 



1883. Voucher. To Whom Paid. 

Oct. 23. 1 Austin George, 60 Loomis^s progressive music lessons, and 

"objects" for primary reading class, etc 

2 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, school supplies, etc., etc... 

3 C. B. Pattison, printing circulars, programmes, etc., etc.. 

4 Thorndike Nourse, 24 class registers 

5 Adams & Westlake, 7 water coolers, drains, and stands 

6 Lucy A. Osband, collection of minerals, etc 

Oct.31. 7 Pay-roll (shown in salary account) 

Nov. 26. 8 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 

9 Peninsula Paper Co., 59 lbs. paper 

10 C. R. Pattison, printing catalogues, etc., etc. 



Amount. 


$14 32 


29 68 


40 75 


8 oa 


62 65 


5 35 


2,448 33 


68 


5 60 


189 15* 
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Current Expense Account. — Continued. 

Mo. of 

1883. VoQcber. To Whom Piild. Amount. 

Nov. 26. 11 TelephoneA Tel. Const. Co $24 00 

12 Soule. Photo. Co 16 07 

13 F^nny E. Goflfe, filling out diplomas 25 00 

14 Currier & McChesney, 1 piano 260 00 

15 Pennsylvania Coal Co., 26JJJJ tons coal 148 12 

16 Edward Wilson, hauling coal 11 35 

17 Seward Albright, freight and cartage 6 01 

18 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 6 19 

19 E. K.Wood, lumber 11 61 

20 Alonzo Bennett, hauling dirt, etc 23 00 

21 Clarence Eddy, expenses as member of visiting committee... 12 ^5 

22 Lewis McLouth, expenses to Detroit 6 65 

23 Edwin Willits, paid for labor on grounds and buildings 28 30 

24 Geo. W. Hough, magazines and papers for library 103 60 

26 Julia A. King (shown In salary account) 60 00 

26 Julia A. King, paid for photographs, etc., etc 8 68 

27 C. F. R Bellows, teacher's desk 27 60 

28 Lucy A. Osband, paid for articles for museum 2 68 

29 A. H. Andrews & Co., 2 teachers' desks 65 00 

30 T. B. Rayl & Co., set tools, etc., etc 53 90 

31 C. K. Pattison, binding outlines of music 1 85 

Nov. 30. 32 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,448 33 

Dec. 29. 33 Tpsilanti Broom Co., 3 doz. brooms 9 75 

34 Austin George, books and apparatus for training school 77 20 

35 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 5 22 

36 W.J. Baxter, Insurance 427 60 

37 Richmond, Backus & Co., blank book 14 00 

38 A. Harvey & Son, grate for furnace 15 00 

39 John Cameron, gas fixtures 156 36 

40 A. Lodeman, expenses to Detroit 1 95 

41 J. H. Sampson, hardware 1 48 

42 American Express, express charges 95 

43 C. King & Son, Portland cement, etc 8 96 

44 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc., etc. 18 65 

46 C.W.Rogers, picture frames, etc 40 00 

46 Tpsilanti postofliice, stamps 29 60 

47 Wallace A Clarke, 3 revolving chairs 15 00 

48 W.C.Stevens, hardware 20 65 

49 E. Samson, drawing models 9 04 

50 A. H.Pier8on,2Ji days building walk 5 00 

51 W. G.Martin, 6 pair brackets for library 6 75 

52 Clarence Eddy, expenses as member of visiting committee... 14 00 

53 Tpsilanti Gas Light Co., 66,000 ft. gas 165 00 

54 Tpsilanti Gas Light Co., 22,600 ft. gas 67 80 

65 W. W. Worden, painting 33 03 

66 Alexander Bailey, labor on building and grounds 12 00 

67 Peninsular Gas Light Co., 1 reflector 51 80 

58 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 7 32 

69 Eberbach A Son, chemicals 11 25 

60 Eberbach & Son, chemicals 13 70 

61 Eberbach * Son, chemicals 17 37 

Dec. 31. 62 Pay Roll, (shown in salarv account) 2.448 34 

1SS4. 

Jan. 31. 63 Pay Roll (shown in salary account) 2,448 33 

Feb. 29. 64 Pay Roll (shown in salary account) 2,448 33 

Mar. 25. 65 Telephone and Telegraph Const. Co 24 00 

66 American Express Co., express charges BO 

67 Normal News, advertising 50 00 

68 M. T. Woodruff, advertising 60 00 

69 American Express Co., express charges 30 

70 Edwin Willits, repairs on building and grounds 68 41 

71 Pencil & Haggit, repairing pump and furnace 10 00 

72 John Terus, 2U0 lbs. Ice 40 

73 Edwin Willits, paid labor, etc., etc 24 98 
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Current Expense Account. — Continued. 
No. of 

1884. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amonnt. 

Mar. 25. 74 A. Lodeman, paid for books and expenses to Detroit $4 16 

75 Austin George, expenses to Normalvlile, 111 19 35 

76 Clarence Eddy, expenses as member of visiting committee... 18 30 

77 University of Michigan, sash for museum 1 100 00 

78 American Express Co., express charges 4 00 

79 Post & Tribune, advertising 20 00 

SO Walbridge and Palmiter, 12 copies of the Moderator 24 00 

81 R. N. Reynolds, 1 compound microscope, etc 36 12 

82 Follmore& Scoville, lumber 9 12 

83 W. W. Worden, painting and graining 83 69 

84 C. W. Rogers, envelopes 2 25 

85 Ypsilantl postofflce, stamps... 16 60 

86 Moses Lespronse, painting, worlc, and material 10 66 

87 Frank Smith, Post & Tribune and Free Press 6 40 

88 Frank Smith, chemicals, stationery, etc., etc 24 29 

89 McElcheran & Mc An drew, repairing pianos, etc 6 00 

90 McElcheran & McAndrew, 3 stools 3 OO 

91 C. R. Pattison, printing reports, etc 16 OO 

92 Ypsilauti Paper Co., repairing steam heating pipes 4 26 

93 Peninsular Paper Co., 119 lbs. paper 11 90 

Mar.31. 94 Pay Roll Cshown in salary account) 2,448 34 

Apr. 30. 95 Pay Roll (shown in salary account) 2,518 33 

May 8. 96 American Express Co., one 15-inch level and tripod and 

express charges 91 40 

97 Edward Wilson, rolling grounds 5 26 

98 T. B. Rayl&Co., 1 Barnes saw and 1 forge, etc 39 83 

99 M.T.Woodruff, printing cards, etc 10 75 

100 Eberbach & Son, chemicals, etc., etc 8 99 

101 Eberbach & Son, chemicals, etc., etc 15 37 

102 Eberbach & Son, cliemicals, etc., etc. 28 05 

103 E. H.Reynolds, trees and shrubs 30 10 

104 James Hobson, museum supplies 10 71 

105 Edwin Willits, paid for labor, etc 24 35 

106 Homer Briggs, hauling sash from Ann Arbor 7 00 

107 Parsons Brothers, lumber and sawing same -i 26 67 

108 AustinGeorge, paid for Chicago Dally 3 60 

109 John Gilbert, 02 Norway Spruces 31 00 

110 Lucy A. Osband, articles for museum 4 80 

111 A. Lodeman, postage, express charges, etc . 2 36 

112 Walter Hewitt, tuning 2 pianos 10 00 

May 31. 113 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,518 33 

June 12. 114 American Express Co,, express charges 25 

115 £. Samson, envelopes, and rubber bands 83 

116 Telephone & Tel. Const. Co 24 00 

117 Amelia Hale (shown in salary account) 33 00 

118 Austin George, 1 doz. sentence builders 2 40 

119 Homer Briggs, freight and cartage 23 28 

120 Wm. Mallion, work on museum cases 6 00 

121 0. C. Carr, cartage 60 

June 25. 123 American Express Co., express charges 2 96 

123 Amelia Hale (shown in salary account) 15 00 

124 Geo. F. Key, advertising 6 00 

125 Geo. F. Key (sliown in salary account) 100 00 

126 Fanny E.Goffe, filling out diplomas 25 76 

127 Austin George, expenses in visiting New Tork Normal School. 79 38 

128 Ward & Howell, plaster casts 270 86 

129 Lucy A. Osband, materials for museum, etc., etc 3 12 

130 Chas. A.Stelinger, tools 4 00 

131 T. B. Rayl & Co., 1 lathe 90 00 

132 Calvert Lith.&Eng. Co., 150 diplomas 112 60 

133 W.C.Stevens, hardware 1 14 13 

June 30. 134 Pay roll (shown in salary account) 2,618 34 

June 25. 135 A. C. Brower (shown in salary account) 49 00 

Aug. 12. 136 C.R. Pattison, printing catalogues 165 00 
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Current Expense Account —Continued. 

No. of 

18SI. Voacber. To Whom Paid. Amoant. 

Aug. 12. 137 Edwin Willi ts, paid for sundries $108 63 

Sept. 17. 138 Henry Frallck, expenses as member of visiting committee... 42 20 

139 W. J. Baxter, insurance 547 50 

Sept. 17. 140 Latdlesof St. Luke's church, commencement dinner 175 00 

141 JO. H. Green «fc Co., printing programmes t 13 50 

142 Telephone & Tel. Const. Co. 24 00 

143 1). B. Green, insurance 157 50 

144 M. T. Woodruff, printing programmes 24 50 

145 James Smi til, 5^.^ days' work 11 50 

140 Egbert Bow, 5^ days' work 7 87 

147 American Express Co., express- charges 2 00 

148 E. E. Lyon, re-slating black-boards 24 18 

149 W. J. Baxter, expenses as member of visiting committee 28 25 

150 Lewis McLouth, express and freight charges 11 09 

151 H. W. Brown, work and materials for record case 23 02 

152 Ypsilantl Gas Light Co., 118,400 feet gas 355 20 

153 Wm. Bowles, 7}^ days' worK 9 18 

154 Pennsylvanlatioal Co., 362lgS5 tonseggcoal ^^^74 58 

155 Edward Wilson, hauling coal 147 92 

156 Edwin Willlt8,paid for carpet 38 20 

157 Edwin Will Its, paid for sundries 49 92 

168 Edward Wilson, hauling ashes 1 50 

159 Calvert Eng. and Llth. Co., engraving 34 75 

100 L. H Thomas, lOgallons ink 1 7 50 

161 C. R. Pattlson, printing programmes 34 30 

162 W. H. Sweet,ribbon8 for diplomas 12 61 

163 Frank Smith, stationery, etc., etc 20 48 

164 F.L. Stewart, postage stamps 35 04 

165 W.C.Stevens, hardware 24 27 

166 D. W. Parker & Son, lumber 9 00 

167 Parsons Bros., lumber 11 53 

168 Pay roll (shown In salary account) 2,975 00 

Disbursements on acct. of current expenses for year ending Sept. 30, 1884. .$33,703 01 

DEBIT. 
1883. 

Sept.30. Balance from old account 586 09 

18S4. « 

Mar. 31. Transferred to library fund 1,500 00 

Sept.30. Current expenses as per above statement 33,703 61 

$35,789 70 



CREDIT. 
1883. 

Oct. 3. By cash from State Treasurer $9,065 37 

Dec. 31, By cash from sale of old fence : 1120 

By cash from tuition 1,347 50 

1884. 

Jan. 0, By cash from State Treasurer 9,000 00 

April 2. By cash from State Treasurer 8,000 00 

June 30. By cash from tuition 1,230 00 

By cash from diploma fees 267 00 

By cash from laboratory fees 62 00 

July 7. By cash from State Treasurer 6,500 00 

Sept.30. Balance to new account 306 63 

$35,789 70 
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Special Funds Account, 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN ACCOUNT WITH EDGAR REXFORD, TREASURER. 

No. of 

1883. Voucher. To Whom Paid. Amoant. 

Oct. 23. 1 VV. C.Stevens, on account of repairing building 75 89 

Nov. 26. 2 F. W. Marvin, on account of repairing building 44 23 

Dec. 29. 3 Parspns Bros., on account of repairing building 88 79 

Oct.23. 4 VVm. G. Koss, on account of building out-houses 450 00 

Nov. 26. 5 Dean, Godfrey & Co., on account of painting building 15 00 

Oct.23. 6 John MacFarlane, on account of library 124 12 

Nov.26. 7 D.J. Fisher, on account of library 7 00 

8 Edwin Willits, on account of library 75 00 

9 Normal News, on account of library 16 20 

10 A. Lodeman, on account of library 6 15 

11 H. E. Davidson, on account of library 9 00 

Dec, 29. 12 John MacFarlane, on account of library 45 81 

13 John MacFarlane, on account of library 90 75 

14 John MacFarlane, on account of library 243 17 

15 D J. Fisher, on account of library 3 75 

16 John L. Atwater, on account of library 36 00 

1884. 

Mar. 25. 17 A.Harvey & Son, on account of repairing building 196 34 

18 Wm. G. Koss, on account of repairing building 325 06 

19 W. W. Worden, on account of repairing building 34 60 

20 Julius Hess <&Co., on account of architect's fees „ 113 80 

21 A. Lodeman, on account of library 22 60 

22 John Schlude,on account of library 16 65 

23 Thorndike Nourse, on account of library 26 65 

May 8. 24 Scrlbner & Welford, on account of library 54 26 

25 RC. W. Dillaway, on account of library 137 83 

26 John MacFarlane, on account of library 284 01 

June 25. 27 John MacFarlane, on account of library 167 61 

28 John MacFarlane, on account of library 16 66 

Aug. 12. 29 Edwin Willits, on account of library 23 40 

Sept.l7. 30 Scribner & Welford, on account of library 47 67 

31 F. W. Christern, on account of library 36 82 

Disbursementson account of Special Funds for year ending Sept. 30, 1884... $2,824 41 



DEBIT. 



1884. 



Sept.30. Disbursements as per above statement $2,824 41 

Balance to new account 676 25 



$3,500 66 



CREDIT. 



1883. 



Sept.30. Balance from old account $2,000 66 

1884. 

Mar. 31. Transferred from Current Expense to Library Fund $1,600 00 

$3,600 66 



Tpsilanti, September 30, 1884, 



EDGAR REXFORD, 

Treasurer. 
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INVENTORY. 

A summary of inventory of property belonging to the Michigan State Nor- 
mal School, September 30, 1884 : 

Five andT»oVff acres of land $7^400 00 

One brick building used for Conservatory of Music 8,000 00 

Main Normal School building 104,000 00 

Two out-liouses 1,800 00 

A library of 4,G56 volumes 12,600 00 

One concert grand piano 740 00 

One parlor grand piano 330 00 

One square piano 100 00 

Two reed organs 200 00 

One upright piano 250 00 

Models for drawing 135 00 

Outline and other maps 200 00 

Reading and other charts 106 00 

Terrestrial globes 60 00 

Collections in natural history and geology 1,300 00 

Slceleton and charts. 60 00 

Centennial map of the United States 50 00 

Equatorial telescope 300 00 

Transit telescope 320 00 

Chronometer 300 00 

Celestial globe 35 00 

Tellurian globe 45 00 

Frictlonal electrical machine 60 00 

Holtz's electrical machine 100 00 

Atwood-8 machine 100 00 

Air pump 60 00 

Spectroscope 100 00 

Induction coil 100 00 

Calcium light lantern and slides 150 00 

Microscope 60 00 

Sciopticon 40 00 

Two foot-lathes and tools 250 00 

Galvanometer, thermopile, and reflectors 50 00 

OnescroU saw 20 00 

One portable forge 18 00 

Level, etc 90 00 

Hydrometer and thermometer 10 00 

Siren, organ pipes, steel cylinders 40 00 

Geissler and Crookes' tubes 25 00 

Small electro-magnets and Instruments 25 00 

Batteries, galvanic 25 00 

Receivers, weight-lifter, etc., for air pump 25 00 

Leyden jars and apparatus for electric machine. 25 00 

Prisms, mirrors, and lenses 30 00 

Models of eye and ear 15 00 

Models of mechanical powers, pumps, etc 16 00 

Common balances 25 00 

Barometers and thermometers 30 00 

Miscellaneous glassware 10 00 

Hydrostatic and hydraulic apparatus 20 00 

Miscellaneous home-made pieces 100 00 

Re-agent bottles , 100 00 

Chemical balance 75 00 

Faraday lined furnace 15 00 

Oxyhydrogen blow-pipe 15 00 

Chemical glassware 60 00 

Chemicals and miscellaneous 60 00 

Rubber gas holders 10 00 

Hydrogen generator, copper 10 00 

10 
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Babber tubing and Bunscn lamps $20 00 

Iron stands and condenser for distilled water 20 00 

Oxygen generator, two blast lamps 10 00 

School desks and seats, recitation seats, chairs, tables, teachers^ desks, 

book-cases for teachers, office desk, and other furniture 6,000 00 

Clocks and electric bells, tables, etc., in laboratory, chandeliers and gas 

fixtures, carpets, cases for museuo) and library 18,000 00 

Total $148,004 00 
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LIBRARY BOOKS. 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
Department op Public Instruction, 
Lansing August 13,1884, 

To Toxonship Boards oj School Inspectors , and School District Officers: 

In accordance with the proyisions of law (section 124, General School Lawa 
of 1881), I send yoa« hereto annexed, a list of books for township and district 
libraries. This list is furnished by the State Board of Edacation, a contract 
having been made by said Board with Messrs. Eaton« Lyon & Allen, of Grand 
Rapids (the lowest responsible bidders), to supply for two years, at the contract 
prices uamed^ sdch books as may be selected from the list by the township' 
and district officers ordering them. These books have been selected with 
great care^ are of the most suitable editions for libraries, are to be furnished 
in good substantial binding, and the contractors are to pay the charges for 
packing and delivery to the railway and express companies. The purpose of 
the law which provides for this list is two-fold: 1, to give to officers in charge 
of school libraries the benefit of a general contract, under which they may 
purchase books at reduced rates and in a convenient way; and 2, to secure 
such officers from the danger of purchasing books not suitable for school 
libraries, by providing them with a carefully prepared list from which to make 
selection. Should the library fund under your charge be sufficient to pur> 
chase a greater number of volumes than you may desire to select from this 
list, the contractors will furnish, at equally advantageous discouuts, such nddi- 
tional books as you may select. For the purpose of aiding you in making 
selections of additional books, the contractors will be pleased to furnish on 
application, free of expense to officers in charge of libraries, catalogues of the 
leading publishing houses. In ordering books send directly to the contractors 
named above. 

Under the revised law providing for libraries (Chapter XI, General School 
Laws of 1881), a township library must he maintained in each organized town- 
ship as the property of the township, the duty of thus maintaining a library 
being oiligatory on the township, and the board of school inspectors of the 
township being charged with the care of the library. Any school district 
having a school census of not less than one hundred children may, by a two- 
thirds vote at any annual meeting, establish a district library. Districts hay- 
ing less than one hundred children are no longer authorized to establish or to 
maintain libraries. Such districts that have had libraries under the old law 
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are now aathorized to donate or to sell their books to the township board of 
school inspectors, the same to form a part of the township library. Officers 
charged with the care of libraries are required to report to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction the condition of libraries and the use of 
library moneys, and if in any instance the reports are not properly made, or 
it appears that the funds have been unlawfully applied, the offending town- 
ship or district forfeits its share in the next apportionment of the library 
fund, the same to be divided among such townships and districts as have com- 
plied with the law. In townships, however, where the township boards (not 
boards of school inspectors) shall determine and report to the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction that the public will be better served by using said money 
for general school purposes, no such forfeiture shall occur. While it is true 
that the township board may divert the library moneys to general school pur- 
poses for any year by so determining, and reporting to this office that such 
action has been taken, the obligation on the part pf the township to establish 
and to maintain a library is none the less imperative, and such an application 
of the funds in any year does not relieve the township from its duty in this 
direction. 

The maintenance of school libraries is a duty imposed not only by legisla- 
tive enactment, but by the organic law of the State (Sec. 12, Art XIII, of the 
Constitution), aad officers in disregarding this duty, thereby violating the 
laws, have no excuse. Good books are great blessings, and are among the 
cheapest and most efficient educational agencies known ; consequently, school 
libraries are justly esteemed as needful and valuable auxiliaries to our public 
school system. Recognizing these facts, the framers of our Constitution 
deemed it a subject of great importance to secure the permanent establish- 
ment of these libraries, beyond the reach of dissolution and destruction, and 
it has been the aim of our legislators to make them means of usefulness to 
our citizens and our children. In the face of all this, it is a deplorable fact 
that in many of our townships, owing to the culpable neglect of school 
officers and in direct violation of law, no care has been taken in the matter, 
and as a consequence not even a vestige of a library can now be found. If proper 
attention has not been given to this subject in your township or district, I 
earnestly hope that you will not delay in securing a strict compliance with the 
law. It is sometimes urged as a reason for neglect in this matter, that public 
sentiment in the community is not sufficiently enlightened to appreciate 
properly the benefits to be derived from a school library. This is no excuse. 
As a school officer you have undertaken to perform the duties required of you 
by law, and in the performance of these duties yoic are obligated to execute 
faithfully the law. 

Trusting that you may find the annexed list of service, I am 

Verv respectfully, 

HERSCHEL R. GAS3, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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LIST OF BOOKS FOR TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 



Hildrcth'a HiatoTj at the Uoitod 
Hi KK* n aa'a'i Young VaVk t>' V iiVt 
Me U«» I et 'e "HlflVor j'o ft ho ij n It 

ColBn't B078 or '76 

Co mil's 3 lory of Lilierty 

Oil Tlmoa In the Calnalei 

Lodge's EnglUb Colonies 



Ohnniplln'i Tounie yolks' Hi 
of the W«r Tor tho Union. 

Boys of '61 - 

Campnlgn Serlei 

farkmaD'a 

America 

Pnrkman'sLaSkll 

West 

GampljeU's Hlitory of MIchlsan. 
Freemnn's ON GnKllah HIstorT. 
Uacau lay's HIslarrorEnglinil.. 
tircen's Shorler History of Ih 

llnBliih Pe_opl^- 



slory 

Jeiulta ia Noi 

theGrVat 



GnrUin 
Dick 



Ingllsh lllstoi'7 for 
c'h 1 1 it's il ia 10 ry of En s'- 



Dnrilsnn's Yonng Folks' History : 
of Spain 

Rarriion'a Voang Folks' History 

Harrison's Toiing folks' History 

Abbo'i'a Itomnnce of Spuilsli Hia- 

Bryce's Holy Itomsn Emplri 
The Hoys' FroisBiiri (Mnler) 
HrescolfaConqaeator Pern 
»>lt's ConquoBiof Ueili 
Preapolf —-■-■• 



Hon 



ifLanc 



Drand Yort.- 



The Ageof Ell' 

The Age of Ann 

Tlio French Bevoliillon 

1 KroiidB'B CieiKr 

I Abbott's marly llrliliia Klngi 
queens 

I AliDott's Queens anil Heroine 
Ablwlt'allulersof l.nler Tin 
I Irrlng'a Lifeof ColumbuB (Popu- 



' UIgglnao 



r Edition 



a Youti 



Folki 



SliKlent'B History of GermanT. 
Motley's [tutcbftepuUlIo. ...... 

Motley's Netherlands 



HaclConzie's Uial 
Wallace's Kuasla... 



Hlalor 

Strlckiancl's Stoiiea from Modem 
History 

StricklBDd'a Storiea from English 

History...... _ _ 

ToDge'a Blalory of Greece 

Yorge'a History of Rome 

Yonge's Illatory of France 

Yongo's History of Germany-. 
Yd nge'B History of England. . . 
Tow Id's Ad to at urea and Coa. 



g's Life oF Waahlngton 

ow'sLlfoot FrniVkl'ln!! 

Wlrt'a Life of Tacrlok Henry 
LBland'a Lincoln {.New Plul 

Surloat 

Jhnjilln's Life or Sumner 

, 9eir-M|uleU0D(So);mour).. 

son's Colebnilvd femaleSov- 



Snglith Mm of U 



Suencot 

TWkvray.. 
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Kosllln-- Mnrll 


Ll 


,:;,. 


Markhsm-s Ksr 

KldgPhlllr'* 

Blltlerworth'9 \ 


IH3 


' "'- 








Johnion'aTlist, 
Coffln'iBuLI'llnR 
Bro-nldg'. MfKr 
THTSlTBn'i En 


1- 


War,.. 


Uullor-iPolUICi 


loryorittxl. 



Onr Xcw Way Arounil tbo Worli 
rieltl'ijoiirntrltaiinaibo Worli. 
llr«.Bni(sej'-(Aroiin<l Iho WorJd 

lBl1i« Vscht SunlK-am. 
Park miin'i Oregon Ti " 
Rletaiirdma>sTlierrl! 
NorOboir* Cftllfarnia 



Hayil'mlUlanDsT- .... 
Hil1lard'*Sli Mant]>-.m 
ZIg Zig Journej. in rii 

Zlg-ZigJourneyjlr \l,.' 
Zlg.ZngJoiirneyslnriii. 



Ciiriii'aHavailli In Syria 

CiinJs'a NilD Nolo of a Hownrlji 

find China ' 

IliirnBlif'i Kldo to Khiva 

Tlio Lniiil or tho MWnrght StiI.. 
KIUE*l>r'i Clirlalmaa in LIid We< 

Indlai 

MvlogiKinc'a TravcJa and Lai 

I.lilngtlDno'a Sonlli Africa 

Slanlay'a Tliroagb llio Dark Can- 

tlenjamlD'a Atlantic IsiandaV 
What Ur. DnrwInSaw, eie... 
OrlOlt'aThb Ulka<lD'i Kmpirc 
DooDttlD'B Social Ltfoof tbo 

NorlhnteiL .' 

nla'aStorlcaor Adronturc 

ana'a Two Yean Betoro the 

Maal(NBwBamon) 

Da ChaiUu'i AplngI KiaK<Iom.-.. 
Ou UhnlHu'a I.nat In tho Jnncle. 
Dii OlialllB-aSLorleaartliBGoiiii 

Du ChBllIu'iTrfe uVdVr'tbokViui 
Du c'baiifQ'iConBVry Vf VliVb™rl 

Bailer'* Wild Norib Land 

Haysa'a Sow Coloni'lo.. 

BVCIB, FOLlTICt, ETC. 

Xoneonib'a ropalar AitroTtony 

I iFauTth Sditfun) 

iproctor'a Ualf-Uoura with tl 

I Tsleaoope 

'TynilaH'a Fntgmenl* of Srlonte 
iAbbotl-lSclencafnrlha Yuuig.. . 
Turaday* Cbemical Hlitori v! a 

Candia 

.Farailay'* Pbyalcal PorcKa 

Phj'al&i— Ualfnar Stewart.... 

I'hyalMl Oc«i>phy— UclkL'.. 

PliyaiolDgy— H. roster 

Ajironomy— J. M. Loukyor 

uoology-Qeika 

t'olltloal Kconomy— Jsvona... 
Itucklay'a raUy Ukndof ncltiic 
niK^kleyiLlfsaod hirCblldia 

A World ot WoDdar* 

Naliinllat'i Voyan Round tl 

Wotlrt ,„. 

Plttuaa'a Alcohol anil iha Slate 

Jotiiiion'i AiBBrleaa Pollllci . 

SordliolPa Politics for Young 

-;:i-r.n^r'-;III=;;."r"v'->'T-fAi"r-Vl|7n'in 
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LIST OF BOOKS.— Continued. 



BOOKS. 



FICTIOX. 

Miss Alcott'a An Old Fashioned 
Girl 

Aldrlch's Prudence Palfrey 

Aldrich's Stillwater Tragedy 

Mrs. Alexander's Which Shall It 
Be? 

Auerbach's On the Heights 

Bjornsen's Happy Boy 

wra. Black '.s Daughter of Heth... 

Wni. Black's Princess of Thule 

Bronte's Jane Eyre 

Bronte's Shirley 

Bronte's Vlllette 

Bronte's Professor 

Bulwer's Kenelm Chillingly 

Bulwer's The Last of the Barons 

Bulwer's Last Days of Pompeii.. 

Mrs. Burnett's Fair Barbarian 

Mrs. Burnett's That Lass o' Low. 
rio*8 .*. 

Cable's Old Creole Days 

Mrs. Charles's Schoubcrg Cotta 
Family 

Mrs. Charles's Kitty Trevelyan.. 

Cooper's Leather Stocking Tales. 

Dickens's Works, Complete (Unl- 
verso Edition) 

Dickens's vVorks.Complete (Carle- 
tons' Edition) 

Eber's Uarda 

Ebor's Egyptian Princess 

Eber's Kmperor 

George Eliot's Adam Bede 

Goldsmith^s Vicar of Wakefield... 

George Eliot's Daniel Deronda.. 

George Eliot's Felix Holt 

George Eliot's Mindlemarch 

George Eliot's Mill on the Floss.. 

George Eliot's llomola 

George Eliot's Scenes of a Clerical 
Life and Silas Marner 

George Eliot's TlieophrastusSuch 

Hawthorne's Marble Faun 

Hawthorne's House of Seven Ga- 
bles 

Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old 
Manse 

Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales... 

Dr. J. G. Holland's Sevenoaks 

Dr. J. G. Holland's Nichohxs Min. 
turn 

Dr. J. G. Holland's Arthur Bonni. 
castle 

Holmes's Elsie Vonner 

Hohnes^s Guardian Angel 

Miss Howard's One Summer 

Howells's Foregone Conclusion.. 

Howclls's CI)ance Acquaintance.. 

Howells's Lady of the Aroostook 

Howells's Undiscovered Country 

Victor Hugo's Les Miserables 

Jean Ingelow's OfTthe SkelUgs... 

Kingsley's Hypatia 

Kingsiey's Westward Ho 

Longfellow's Hyperion 

MacDonald'aSlr Gibbie 

MacDonald's Robert Falconer 

MacDonald's David Elginbrod... 

MacDonald's Seaboard Parish 

MacDonald's Annals of a Quiet 
Neighborhood 

MlssMuiock's Woman's Kingdom 

Miss Mulock's John Halifax, Gen. 
tleman 

Jane Porter's Scottish Chiefs 
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150 


97 


150 
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1 00 
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2 00 
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1 00 


65 


1 25 
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1 25 
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1 25 
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58 
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58 


1 25 


68 


1 25 


71 


1 25 


71 


1 25 


48 


1 00 


65 


1 50 


98 


125 


84 


1 00 


58 


1 00 


58 


2 00 


1 25 
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G 00 


22 50 
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1 50 


1 00 


1 50 


1 00 


1 50 


1 00 


1 00 
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1 25 


83 


1 00 
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1 00 


52 


1 00 


52 


1 00 


52 
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52 


1 00 


52 


I 00 


52 


2 00 


1 31 


2 00 


131 


2 00 


1 31 


2 00 


1 31 


1 25 
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1 25 


83 


1 25 


83 


2 00 
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2 00 


130 
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83 


150 


97 


1 50 


97 


150 


97 


1 50 


97 


1 50 


88 


150 


93 


1 00 


65 


1 00 


65 


1 00 


65 


1 25 


85 


I 75 


85 


175 


85 


175 


85 


1 75 


85 


1 25 


70 


1 25 


70 


1 00 


48 



BOOKS. 



Jane Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw 
E. P. Koe*8 From Jest to Earnest. 
E. P. Boe's Opening of a Chestnut 

Burr - 

E. P. Roe's Barriers Burned Away 

Scott's Ivanhoe 

Scott's Keuiiworth 

Scott's Old Mortality 

Scott's Guy Mannering 

Scott's Antiquary , 

Scott's Rob Roy 

Salntine's Picciola 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair 

Thackeray's Newcomos 

Thackeray's Virginians 

Thackeray's Pendennis 

Tourgee's Fool's Errand 

Mrs. Whitney's We Girls 

Mrs. Whitney's Other Girls 

Mrs. Whitney's Real Folks 

Mrs. Whitney's Leslie Goldtbwaito. 
Mrs. Whitney's Sights and Insights 

Arabian Nignts 

Rassolas (Bayard Series) 

RoWinson Crusoe 

Tom Brown at Rugby 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (New Edition) 
Warren's Ten Thousand a Year. 
Mark Twain's Prince and Pauper 
Hughes's Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Mrs. Woolson's Anne 

James's The American 

Cable's The Grandissimes 

POETRY AND TOE DRAMA. 

Bryant's Poetical Works , 

Drvden's Poetical Works (Globe 

Edition) 

Goldsmith's Select Poems (Rolfe) 
Longfellow's Poetical Works.. 

Milton's Poetical Works 

Scott's Poetical Works 

Shakespeare's Select Plays (Rolfe) 

Tennyson's Poetical Works 

Ward's English Poets (Student's 

Edition) 

Whittier's Poetical Works 

Whittier's Child Life 

Wordsworth's Select Poems (Ar- 
nold) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AnHent Claisica for Englith 

Jieadert : 

Cicero 

Horace.. 

Virgil 

Homer 

Plato 

Xenophon , 

Chambers's Miscellany 

Church's Stories from Virgil.... 
Church's Stories from the Greek 

Tragedians 

Church's Stories from Homer 

The Boy's Mabinogion (Lanier). 
The Boy's King Arthur (Lanier).. 
Palgrave's Golden Treasury... 

Yonge's Book of Golden Deeds 

The Fairy Book 

.Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 

^sop's Fables 

Sandford and Mcrton (Day) 

Childhood (Little Classics) 

Grimm's Popular Talcs 

Griinm'sStories for the Household 
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LIST OF BOOKS.— Continued 



BOOKS. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Laiiib*0 Talos from Shakespeare.. 
Mrs. Diaz's Will tarn Henry Letters 
Mrs. Diaz's William Henry and his 

Friends 

Home Books: 

Home Grounds 

Building a Home 

How to Furnish a Home 

Home Garden 

Home Decoration ' 

Amenities of Home 

Smilea's Character 

Smlles's Thrift 

Smiles'8 Solf-Help 

Emerson's Conduct of Life 

Emerson's Representative Men.. 

Emerson's English Traits 

Bacon's Essays 

Dowden's Shakespeare, His Mind 

and Art 

Lamb's Essavs of Elia 

Matthews's llours with Men and 

Books 

Macaulay's Miscellanies 

Bunyan'H Pilgrim's Progress 

Hinsdale's Garfield and Education 

Toft's Speeches of Webster 

Tyler's American Literature 

Irring's Knickerbocker 

Irving's Albambra 

Irvlng's Bracebridgo Hall 

Irving's Tales of a Traveler 

Irving's Wolfort's Roost 

Irving's Conquest of Grenada.... 
Irving's Sketch Book 
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BOOKS. 



Hawthorne's Wonder Book 

Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales.. 

Hawthorne's True Stories 

Hans Christian Andersen's Stories 

and Talcs 

jHans Christian Andersen's Won- 

I der Stories 

I Holmes's Poet at the Breakfast 
Table 

Holmes's Autocrat at the Break- 
fast Table 

HolmcB'ri Professor at the Break- 
fast Table 

Lowell's Among Mv Books 

Lowell's Mv Study Window 

Mitchell's Dream Life 

Mitchell's Reveries of a Bachelor 

Hammerton's Chapters on Ani- 
mals 

Chambers's Book of Days 

Benjamin's Art in America 

Benjamin's Cotenlporary Art 

Radclifl*'s Schools and Masters of 
Painting 

Home Pictures of English Poets.. 

Munger*s On the Threshold 

Saintbury's Primer of French 
Literature 

Freytag's Debit and Credit 

Plato's Best Thought 

Spencer's Education 

Familiar Letters of John Quincy' 
Adams and Wife 

Erckmann-Chatrain's Conscript 
of 1813 

Wallace's Ben Ilur 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 



KEPORT. 



Hon. Herschel B. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — I have the honor to submit my report of the State Agricaltaral 
College for the year 1884, as follows : 

The year covered by this report has been characterized by but few changes 
in the educational work of the College. 

The following is the 

Course of Instruction. 

FRESHMAN TEAR. 

Autumn rtfrm.— Algebra— Thomson and Quinby. Ancient History — Swinton's Out- 
lines. English— Whitney's Essentials. 

Spring Term. — Geometry— Olney. Drawing — Morse's Mechanical ; Lectures. Agri- 
culture — Lectures. 

Summer Term, — Geometry completed. Botany— Gray's Lessons, Wood's Botanist 
and Florist. Rhetoric— D. J. Hill. 

SOPHOMORE YEAR. 

Autumn Term.- Algebra completed. Astronomy, half term. Moral Philosophy, 
half term. Botany* — Laboratory Practice. Agriculture— Lectures.* 

Spring Term. — Trigonometry, half term— Olney. Surveying, half term — Murray. 
Botany— Laboratory work, two hours daily. Rhetoric— A. S. Hill. 

Summer Term.- Mechanics — Peck. Elementary Chemistry— Lecture8,Roscoe. Agri- 
culture—Lectures.* Landscape Gardening — Lectures.* 

JUNIOR YEAR. 

Autumn 7erm.— Mechanics completed, half term. Anatomy, half term— Lectures, 
Martin. Horticulture — Lectures. Organic Chemistry — Lectures. Blowpipe and 
Volumetric Analysis— Laboratory Practice. 

Spring Term.- Human and Comparative Physiology— Lectures, Martin. Analyti- 
cal Chemistry — Laboratory work, three hours dally, Kedzic's Hand-book. Horticult- 
ure-Lectures (elective Instead of the third hour of Chemistry). 

Summer Term.— Entomology— Lectures, Packard, Cook's Apiary. EnglishJLltera- 
ture— Lectures, Shaw, Chambers' Cyclopedia. Agricultural Chemistry — Lectures. 

SENIOR YEAR.t 

Autumn Term, — Psychology — Bascom. Chemical Physics — Atkinson's Ganot. 
Zo61oj:y— Lectures. Agricultural Engineering— Lectures. Veterinary— Lectures. 

* These studies alternate throughout the term. 
"» All studies elective in this year. 
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Spring rerm.--Logic— Jevon's Lessons, Fowler's Indactive Logic Meteorology- 
Lectures. Civil Engineering— Lectures, Encyclopedia Britannica. Constitution of 
the United States, half term— Cooley. Political Economy, half term— Chapin-Way- 
land. Veterinary— Lectures. Geology, half term— Lectures. 

Summer Term, — Quantitative Analvsis. Botany and Forestry — Lectures and Lab- 
oratory Practice. Agriculture, half term. Veterinary — Lectures. English Litera- 
ture, half term. Phflosophy of history, half term — Guizot. Astronomy, half term. 

The text-books mentioned abovo are those vised wbea the several sabjeccs 
were last taught, but they are liable to be changed. 
A new departure to some extent has been taken with regard to 

ADMISSION ON CERTIFICATES OF GRADED 6CH00LS. 

The state Board of Agriculture, at a meeting held in March, 1884, adopted 
the following : 

Resolved^ That the graduates of graded schools having a regular course of study 
such as shall be approved by the Faculty, or the Board, or by any committee 
appointed by the Board, shall be admitted without examination in College prepara- 
tory studies on presenting properly certified certificates of graduation. 

It was made the duty of the Secretary of the Board to visit schools desirous 
of availing themselves of this privilege with authority to determine whether 
thoy should be admitted to this relation to the College. This step, it is hoped, 
will be for the convenience of many prospective students, and extend the 
influence and usefulness of the College. 

COMHENOEHENT. 

The exercises of commencement season began with a baccalaureate sermon 
to the graduating class, on Sunday afternoon, August 10th. 

The Senior Class Day exercises took place Monday evening, and were 
highly 8i)oken of by those in attendance. A meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture prevented, as usual, the attendance of any of its members. 

The commencement exercises took place in the college chapel on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, August 12. It was estimated that four hundred strangers 
were excluded from the hall by lack of room. The class motto was, '' Not for 
School, but for Life we Jiearn." The music was furnished by Spoil's orches- 
tra of Detroit. The orations were by speakers elected to represent the class : 
Miss Alice A. Johnson, and Messrs. Abbot, Baker, Bank, Barry, Uill, Smith, 
and Sutton. After a short address from Gov. Begole the degree of Bachelor 
of Science was then conferred on 



Joseph R Abbot, Lansing. 
Charles Baker, Bancroft. 
Edward C. Bank, Lansing. 
Warren D. Barry, Dellwood. 
Llewellyn Bonham, Oxford, Ohio. 
John I. Breck, Paw Paw. 
John J. Bush, Jr., Lansing. 
BoUa J. Coryell, Jonesville. 
Hilton Delano, Oxford. 
William Dothany, Farming ton. 
Clarence P. Oillett, Maple. 
Charles L. Grimes, Finckney. 
Fred Herring ton, Four Towns. 
Orel L. Hershiser, Alvorton, Ohio. 
James D. Hill, Montpelier, Ind. 

11 



Fred J. Hodges, South Haven. 

Alice A. Johnson, Agricultural College. 

-Willis Leisenring, Dimondale. 

Colon C. Liliie, Lamont. 

Homer D. Luce, Oilead. 

Charles McDlarmid, Bear Lake. 

Alverson W. Page, Jr., Broadland, Dak. 

Andrew Park, Thornville. 

Benjamin C. Porter, Grand Rapids. 

Wm. V. Sage, GobleviUe. 

Clarence £. Smith, Jewett City, Conn. 

Wilford C. Strylcer, Dayton. 

Archie W, Sutton, Morenci. 

Michitaro Tsuda, Tokio, Japan. 

Emerson E, Vance, Matherton. 
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The thirty graduates bring the total number of graduates up to 332. 

The degree of Master of Science was at the same time conferred on Mr. 
Clarence M. Weed, of the class of 1883, who has spent the entire year at this 
college and at Cornell University in the enthusiastic study of entomology. 

The number of students in the year September, 1883, to August 31, 1884, 
has been — 

Resident graduates 3 

Seniors 31 

Juniors 40 

Sophomores 40 

Freshmen 63 

Specials 10 

Total 177 

The average age of the Seniors was somewhat over 22 years, of the Juniors 
over 20, of Sophomores and Freshmen over 18, and of Specials nearly 21 
vears. 

Impbovehekts. 

Since the last report the Agricultural College has been made a post office by 
the TJ. S. government, and the Secretary of the College appointed postmaster. 
The plan of having a government signal service station at the College has failed 
through the lack of funds appropriated by Congress to the signal service. 
Colonel Hazen, chief of the department, will put a station at this College into 
his next estimates. .On the other hand the State Fish Commission has made a 
station of the College, and will prosecute the work of forming ponds and intro- 
ducing fish more vigorously another year. Some Oerman carp have already 
been introduced into the ponds of the Botanic Gardens. 

Military Dbpabthent. 

The income from the College Fund arising from the Congressional grant of 
lands has this year amounted to about $27,000, a sum that seems to warrant 
the establishment of a Military Department at the College, in accordance with 
the terms of the Congressional grant. 

During 1863 and 1864 military drill once a week was required, and courses 
of lectures given to all the students on Military Hygiene and on Military For- 
tifications. But at that time the College had not the means to make the 
Military Department of much account, and the Department was suspended. 

The large increase of revenue from the Congressional grant the present year 
was followed by an application to the War Department of the United States 
for the detail of an officer. Accordingly the Adjutant General notified me 
that the following order has been received : 

** War Department, Washington, ) 
October 31, 1884. f 

By direction of the President, and in accordance with section 1226 Revised 
Statutes, Second Lieutenant John A. Lockwood, Seventeenth Infantry, is detailed as 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, in the Michigan Agricultural College, 
Lansing, Michigan, and will report for duty accordingly. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieulenafil General and Aettng Secretary of Wary 
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Ool. Lookwood met the Board November 25, 1884, but no plan of drill or 
military instrnction has yet been made. 

The membership of the State Board of Agricnltare and also of the College 
Facalty continue the same as for the year 1883. 

Bespectf ally submitted. 

E. G. BAIED, 

Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 

DEAF AND DUMB. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 

HoK. Hebschbl B. Gass/ 

SuperirOendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib : — I have the honor to sabmit this, the report of the Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb, for the year 1884. 

There were enrolled during the year 271 pupils, 122 girls and 149 boys, the 
average attendance for the year being 260. These come from various parts of 
the State, and represent in all 58 counties. 

The school is entirely free to children resident in the State, no charges being 
made for either tuition or board, and indigent pupils are clothed at the expense 
of the counties from which they come. No obstacle, therefore, stands in the 
way of any of these unfortunates in getting an education and fitting them- 
selves for useful lives. 

The school as at present organized consists of three departments : The Pri- 
mary, embracing the first five years or grades; the Grammar, the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years ; and the Academic department, the ninth and tenth 
years. For a detailed exhibit of the work done in these various departments, 
you are referred to the course of study appended to this report. This work 
has been performed in the Academic and Grammar departments by Mr. Thos.. 
L. Brown, Willis Hubbard, and Frederick 0. Newcombe, and in the Primary 
department by Mrs. F. 0. Newcombe, Emma Knight, J. J. Buchanan, Anna 
Onrrey, Minnie Tyrrell, G^o. W. Cook, Addie Hendershott, Maggie T. Ben- 
nett, Phebe Wright, Emma Zimmerman, and Thomas Monroe. The three 
teachers in the Academic department have each two half-day classes, alterna- 
ting with each other, the one class working the half day the other is in school* 
There are thus 17 classes, or an average of 15^ in each class. This number 
is considered a fair average, and as large, under the usual circumstances, aa 
can be successfully taught. The size of classes, however, is determined to 
some extent by the requirements of a proper classification, and is often some- 
what larger or smaller than the above average. The Articulation department 
is in charge of Miss Oarrie H. Summers, and consists of six classes, formed 
by selecting from the regular classes those who show any disposition or ability 
to improve by this kind of instruction. These classes are each trained one- 
hour a day in the use of the vocal organs and in lip-reading. While I am not 
of the belief that all mutes, or even a considerable portion of them, can be 
taught to read the lips or speak intelligently, I am yet of the opinion that 
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there is now, and always will be, a large number of pupils in these schools 
whoy having acquired language to a limited extent before losing their hearings 
may be able to retain and improve their speech. There are also some who 
seem to have a peculiar gift to read lips, which, with the right kind of drill, 
can be much improved. Then, too, there will always be a demand for this 
kind of instruction, and no deaf-mute school will be considered as rightfully 
performing its functions that neglects the work in this department. No 
means that will aid those seeking knowledge at our hands, to more successfully 
accomplish their work here, should be left unemployed, and if but a few even 
are benefited, and there is a demand for it, it is a sufficient reason for main- 
taining a department of Articulation. In this connection, I wish to speak of 
another branch of special instruction, which seems to me very desirable to 
place in the course of study. It is drawing. In most of the larger deaf-mute 
schools in the country this branch is now taught, and very successfully. The 
children. in these schools have, from necessity, eyes trained to quick, close, 
careful observation, and many of them, with no instruction whatever, display 
a remarkable genius for drawing, and a good degree of skill in execution. 
From what I have observed among deaf-mute pupils, and from what I have 
seen accomplished in this line of work in other schools, I am led to this con- 
clusion. The work in the Educational department during the past year has 
been prosecuted with as favorable results, I think, as in former years. The 
teachers have been earnest, diligent, and faithful in the discharge of their 
duties, and to their hearty cooperation and willing service is attributed what- 
ever degree of success has been attained. I am pleased to mention the inter- 
est and devotion to their work of all my fellow-laborers, and to attest my 
appreciation of their services in all departments. 

The industries taught here are worthy of consideration and care. They are 
doing a work which, while it may not be a source of great revenue to the State, 
is, nevertheless, a means of great good to those who enjoy their privileges. It 
is a work no less important than their intellectual or moral training, aiyi, with 
these, should be regarded as a coordinate part of their education. Were the 
pupils deprived of this part of their training at the institution, many of them 
would be without the means of self-support when thrown upon their own 
resources. To teach them a trade is to place within their hands the oppor- 
tunity of gaining an independent living, and of becoming useful members of 
society. Besides equipping them for some profitable employment, the teach- 
ing of a trade trains the children to habits of industry that will be of untold 
value to them in whatever occupation they may engage, and restains them 
from the vicious and demoralizing tendencies of idleness, whether constrained 
or voluntary. The work done in these departments is valuable and important, 
and I beg your favorable consideration of their maintenance in all their pres- 
ent efficiency, and in a manner commensurate with their importance and 
future needs. 

The work of the cabinet shop has been performed almost wholly within the 
buildings, making changes and repairs about the premises, and in making 
furniture needed for institution purposes. 

The work of the shoe shop has been principally in manufacturing boots and 
shoes for supplying the needs of pupils in the institution, although a few cases 
of boots have been made and sold to dealers. The pupils in the printing 
office have been employed entirely in publishing the Mirror^ the institution 
paper, and doing a little job work required in the offices. The work of the 
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girls in the sewiug department has been utilized in making bedding for tbe 
institution^ wearing apparel for the girls, and in mending the clothes of both 
boys and girls. These departments at the present time are fuller than usual, 
and in the printing office additional facilities will be required, or the number 
of pupils restricted to the very limited accommodations provided for them. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 
PBIHARY DEPARTMENT. 

First Grade.— Standing, New Pupils. 

STUDIES. 

1. Lessons in Language.— These Include the use of Natural Signs, Writing, 
Dactylology, Pictures, and other Objects and Symbols as will serye to convey to the 
mina through the eye the more obvious conceptions of persons and things, and the 
expression of these conceptions in written language as an Instrument of thought, 
and a medium of communication, one with another. 

2. Writing and Drawing.— These exercises include the use of the crayon, pencil, 
and pen. 

3. !b^UMBERS.— The design in these exercises is to develop in the minds of the 
pupils of the class the idea of units f^om one to ten, as applicable to objects, and 
their expression in signs, written words, and figures. 

Text-Books.— Eeep^s First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb, Spencerian Copy- 
Book, No. 2. 

Second Grade.— Standing from 1 to 2 years. 

STUDIES. 

1. Lessons in Language. — The names of persons, things, and actions; their more 
obvious distinctions as to number, person, gender, case, tense, and mode; and their 
formation into simple sentences, in statement, description, narration, interrogation, 
and definition. 

2. Numbers.— Counting, adding, and subtracting in simple numbers, with partic- 
ular reference to the written language used, as well as the figures, both in conceiving 
through the eye, and expressing the sense of these operations. 

3. WRrrxNG AND Drawing. 

4. Moral Lessons.— God ; Creation ; Man ; the Soul ; Right and Wrong ; Rewards 
and Punishments. 

Text-Books.— Latham's Primary Reader: Kirk and Beldfield's Model Arithmetic 
for Little Folks; Pectus Scripture Lessons, Part 1 ; Spencerian Copy-Book, No. 3. 

Third Grade.— Standing from 2 to 3 years. 

STUDIES. 

1. Lessons in LANGUAGE.-~Reading, and the use of writing and the Manual Alpha- 
bet in recitations; the cultivation of the memory of words and ideas, and the habit 
of arranginfi^ them in sentences in the order of the English language, instead of the 
inverted order of signs. 

2. Arithmetic— Exercises in the development of simple numbers by the processes 
of addition and subtraction, and the conception and expression of these operations 
in written words and figures. 

3. Scripture Lessons.— Adam and Eve, the Fall, the Promise of Mercy, and the 
History of tbe Patriarchs. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-Books.— Keep's School Stories; Little Folks' Model Arithmetic (Gaube's 
Method); Peet's Scripture Lessons, Part II; Spencerian Uopy-Book, No. 4. 

Fourth Grade.— Standing from 2 to 4 years. 

STUDIES. 

1. Lessons in Language.— Reading, practical grammar, and composition on 
familiar subjects. 
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• 

2. ARiTHMBTic—The terms and symbols and the rules and methods used in solving 
simple problems in multiplication and division. 

3. ScRiFTURB Lessons.— The Ten Commandments, the Ancient Prophets, and the 
Coming of Christ. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 

Text-Books.— W ebb^s Model First Reader; Robinson^s Rudiments of Written 
Arithmetic, from page 7 to 38; Pectus Scripture Lessons, and Spencerian Copv-Book, 
No. 6. 

Fifth Grade.— Standing from 3 to 5 years. 

studies. 

1. Lessons in Language.— The rudiments of grammar, including the common 
classification of words; the inflections of verbs, as to time, number, person, mode, 
and voice; and of nouns, as to number, gender, person, and case, and the form and 
force of the parts of speech in their relation to each other, and their positions in 
connected composition. 

2. Arithmetic— Simple multiplication and division, including the meaning of the 
terms used in the statement, operation, and solution of propositions, and the rules 
by which the deductions are made. 

3. Geography. — The meaning of geographical terms; the use of globes and maps; 
and the study of the general outlines of the principal divisions of the earth^s surface. 

4. Penmanship and Drawing. 
6. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— Webb^s Model Second Reader; Robinson^s Rudiments of Written 
Arithmetic; Monteith^s First Lessons in Geography; and Spencerian Copy-Book, 
No. 6 ; Peep of Day. 

Grammar Department. 
First Grade.— Standing from 4 to 6 years. 

STUDIES. 

• 

1. Reading.- An exercise for the purpose of forming the habit of apprehending 
directly the sense of the words and sentences used, according to the genius of our 
language, and not through the medium nor in the order of natural signs. 

2. Grammar and Composition.— This study embraces the principles and practice 
of expressing thought readily and accurately in written language. 

3. Artthmbtic.— Thorough practice iu the four Fundamental Rules. 

4. Geography. — A general view of the divisions of the earth, and a more particu- 
lar description of North America and the United States. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— Webb^s Third Model Reader; KerPs First Lessons in Grammar; 
Robinson's Rudiments of Arithmetic, from page 7 to 73 inclusive; Montieth^s Intro- 
ductfon to Geography; and International Sunday School Lessons. 

Second Grade.— Standing from 6 to 7 years. 

STUDIES. 

1. Language.— The analysis of the different parts of speech; the rules of syntax; 
the formulas of parsing; and written exercises in composition on familiar subjects, 
as practical illustrations of the fundamental principles of our language. 

2. Arithmetic- Common, decimal, and compound fractions, and reduction of com- 
pound numbers, descending and ascending. 

3. Geography.- A particular review or the geography of the United States with 
the drawins^ of outline maps; and the study of the prominent features of the other 
principal kingdoms and countries of the earth. 

4. IHsTORT.— History of the American people from the discovery of America to the 
end of Washington's administration. 

5. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— KerPs Common School Grammar, Parts II and III ; Robinson's Rudi- 
ments of Written Arithmetic, from page 39 to 73 inclusive; Monteith's Manual of 
Geographv ; Taylor's Brief History of the American People; and International Sun- 
day School Lessons. 
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Third Grade.— Standing from 6 to 9 years. 

STUDIES. 

1. English Grammar.— The Analysis and Synthesis of sentences, and the proper 
and improper use of words in composition. 

2. History op the American People.— From the end of Washington's adminis- 
tration to the present time. 

3. Arithmetic— Percentage, ratio and proportion, simple and compound. 

4. Physical Geography.— A detailed description of the physical features of the 
United States. 

6. Scripture Lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— Kerl's Common School Grammar; Taylor's Brief History of the 
American People; Robinson's Progressive Practical Arithmetic; and International 
Sunday School Lessons. 

ACADEMIC department. 

First Grade.— Standing from 6 to 9 years. 

studies. 

1. Grammar and composition. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Book-lceeping. 

4. Natural philosophy. 

5. Scripture lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— Kerl's English Grammar, and Hart's Lessons on Composition ;Bob- 
insou's Higher Arithmetic; Mayhew's Book-keeping; Norton's Physics; and inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons (weekly). 

Second Grade.— Standing from 7 to 10 years. 

studies. 

1. Composition and rhetorlQ. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. 

4. English literature. 

5. Scripture lessons (weekly). 

Text-Books.— Hart's Composition and Rhetoric; Bohinson's Higher Arithmetic; 
Cutter's First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene ; Straford's Book of Eng- 
lish Literature; and International Sunday School Lessons. 

With the increased facilities that we now have afforded by the new addition 
recently completed, many more pupils can be accomodated than formerly^ and 
a special effort will be made soon to get all who are of proper age and other- 
wise entitled to do so, to enter the school. The only requirements being a 
sound mind and body in a child between the ages of nine and twenty years, 
no parent should delay for a moment the sending of a deaf and dumb child 
to the Institution, who can fulfill these conditions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

M. T. GASS, 
Superintendent. 



MICHIGAN SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 



REPORT. 

Hon. HER9CHEL K. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sib, — The following is sabmitted as the report of the Michigan School for 
the Blind for the school year ending Jane, 1884. 

^No change of importance has been made in the methods employed in the 
school work in this Institution. Oral instraction is the most approved method 
of teaching the class of pupils which are collected into this school and con- 
tinues to be followed here. 

In the school work, fifty minutes are devoted to each recitation which is 
followed by an intermission of ten miuntes. This intermission affords a relax- 
ation from the school work and furnishes opportunity to change the air of the 
class rooms. Hours for recreation are set apart, at which time out door exer- 
cise is made as obligatory as attendance on recitations. 

Seventy pupils received instruction in the school department, of which num- 
ber there were 37 boys and 33 girls. Studies in the following subjects were 
pursued during the year 1884, viz.: 

First Ordde.—lJsetnl Knowledge Exercise, Geometry, Reading and Spelling, Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Physical Goog'raphy^nd Memorizing. 

Second Orade.'—lJseftil Knowledge JSxercise, Arithmetic, Reading and Spelling, 
History and Memorizing. 

TJUrd Orade.—TJBeful Knowledge Exercise, Arithmetic, Reading and Spelling, 
Geography, Physiology, and Memorizing. 

Fourth (7raeftf.— Objects, Reading and Spelling, Arithmetic, and Memorizing. 

Raised print books were added to our pupil libraries of the value of $278.46. 
Thes» books were furnished us by the American Printing House for the Blind, 
AS our quota from the Congressional Subsidy Fund. 

The work in the music department has been attended with good results. 
The improvement on the part of many pupils has been marked and creditable. 
Two teachers are employed in this department and eight pianos are daily 
used in giving instruction and the necessary practice. Every pupil, possessing 
an aptness for music, has the privilege of pursuing studies in this direction. 
These lessons are continued only when the first results are sufficiently promising 
to warrant it. It is needless to say, however, that very many blind pupils dis- 
play an early taste for musical studies and become teachers and expert musi- 
cians. 

Those pupils who have taken a complete course of instruction here, have met 
with good success in finding employment, and have been able to realize a com- 
fortable income from this source. Instruction in this and the work depart- 

12 
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ment have a practical object in equipping these blind pupils for providing for 
themselves a means of self support. An investigation several years since, by 
a committee of instructors of the blind in this country, although hastily and 
imperfectly made, revealed the fact that over six hundred graduates of schools 
for the blind are earning a competent support as piano tuners, teachers of the 
voice and piano, and as organists in churches. 

During the past year ten boys and twenty-five girls received vocal lessons 
and seventeen boys and twenty-four girls received instruction and practice on 
the piano. 

In the handicraft department, the pupils receive the benefit of daily exer- 
cise in manual labor. This not only furnishes a relief from the work of the 
other departments, but is especially designed to cultivate industrious habits 
and develop the ability to engage in useful occupations which otherwise they 
would not be able to do. During the past year, the girls have done a variety 
of machine work. Three sewing machines and a knitting machine are in daily 
use. Several of the girls make their own clothes on the sewing machines, and 
they are made self-helpful and useful by being prepared to do this work in their 
own homes. The hand work comprises a variety of plain and fancy needle-work, 
knitting, and crochet-work. The girls are also instructed in the art of darn- 
ing and mending. Work of this character is performed at a time each week 
set apart for the purpose. The girls also have the daily care of their own 
rooms and keep them neat and orderly. 

The broom trade continues to be the main dependence in the industrial 
employment of the boys. During the past year two hundred and ninety (290) 
dozen brooms were sold besides a quantity of whisks and brushes. We do not 
aim to make a great quantity of brooms so much as to have each boy learn 
how to do every part of the work and do it well. The quality of the work 
done by our pupils is equal to the best found in the market. Thirty-five boys 
were engaged in the several operations of this trade. 

The followinsf is the list of officers and teachers for the school year ending 
June, 1884: 

Superintendent — J. F. McElroy. 

Matron — Miss L. V. Abbott. 

First Literary Teacher — Clarence D. McLouth. 

Second Literary Teacher — Miss Annie Fairman. 

Third Literary Teacher — Miss Aristine Noyes. 

Fourth Literary Teacher — Miss Jennie Dasenbury. 

Vocal Music Teacher — Mrs. L. S. Koper. 

Instrumental Music Teacher — ATiss Jennie Van Wormer. 

Teacher of Girls' Work — ^Miss Anna Selden. 

Teacher of Broom Making — M. N. Cross. 

Kespectfnlly submitted, 

J. F. MoELBOY, 

Superintendent. 
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BEPORT OP THE BOARD OP CONTROL. ♦ 

The accompanying report of the Superintendent, gives full information of 
the management of the institution^ and calls attention to several questions 
important to be considered by our legislators and by all who wish to see the 
Reform School properly equipped for doing the best possible work for those 
committed to its care. 

The estimated needs of the institution for the two years to come are as 
follows : 

Per library and current literature 1360 00 

Per bidding 960 00 

Per clothing and shoes 6,240 00 

Por general salaries 12.600 00 

Por school salaries 3,600 00 

•Por furniture 460 00 

Por discharged inmates 1,360 00 

Por hospital 720 00 

Porlighte 1,700 00 

Por fuel 3,600 00 

Por provisions 16,320 00 

Per farm account 1,600 00 

Por general expenses 3,000 00 

Porschool expenses 300 00 

Por postage 200 00 

Por printing, stationery, etc 100 00 

Por repairs and alterations 3,000 00 

Por painting 600 00 

Por farming implements 200 00 

Por wagons, harness, etc^ and repairs on same 300 00 

•67,000 00 
Less estimated receipts 6,000 00 

Total $62,000 00 

Por special expenses, building, etc., as follows : 

Por rebuilding center of main building #40,000 00 

Por building a double cottage and fdrnishing the same 18,000 00 

Por building bake shop, flour room , etc 2,000 00 

Per elevating tower and building water tank^ 1,600 00 

Total $61,600 00 

* The AonuAl report to the Superintendent of Publio Inttrnctlon, required by teotion % Act No. 
SOSk Laws of 1S81, not hATlnff been recelred, the report here fflven bat been compUed In tblt office 
from the last biennial report of the Board of Control to the GoTemor.— Surr. Pun. Ikbtructioh. 
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The amount asked for p:eneral salaries is to pay as follows: 

Superintendent |2,000 00 

Assistant superintendent 1,100 00 

Superintendent's cleric and book-keeper 700 00 

Assistant matron 300 CO 

Eight cottage and shop men @ $600.00 4,800 00 

Nine women for supervisors in houseworK, kitchen, laundry, etc.,(^ |228.00. 2,052 00 

Engineer 500 00 

Night watch 360 00 

Teamster 300 00 

Assistant engineer (part of year) 200 00 

Substitute help 188 00 

»12,500 00 

The amount estimated for school salaries will pay 

Two men teachers @ $600.00 $1,200 00 

Eight women teachers @ $300.00 2,400 00 

$3,600 00 

The estimate for farm account is to pay 

One farmer - $600 00 

One assistant farmer 360 00 

One teamster .300 00 

Hay, straw, grain, garden seeds, etc 340 00 

$1,600 00 

Of the amouut ($75,000.00) appropriated by the Legislature at its special 
session in 1882 for needed improyements, $55,582.12 has already been 
expended, and the remaining amoant^ $19,417.88, will be needed to com- 
plete the work contemplated by the act making the appropriation. We have 
completed and in use two cottages^ and a boiler house containing two boilers 
for heating purposes. 

Our steam-heating has been extended to include all the family cottages save 
one. We have approaching completion a new north wing to the main build- 
ing, which will give us a capacious and convenient dining-room and much 
needed accommodations for employes' rooms. During the past season our 
bojs have performed a very large amount of labor in the way of draining two 
of the swamps which were not only prejudicial to the appearance of our 
farm^ but also dangerous to the health of the institution. This work would 
have cost over $1,000.00 had we been obliged to hire it done. Our farm has 
been further greatly improved in appearance and value by being cleared of 
stumps, with which it was largely covered four years ago, and by the building 
of a large amount of substantial fence. 

We have made an addition to our farm by the purchase of twenty-five acres 
of valuable land lying adjacent to what we already had, for which we paid 
$1,500.00. There are still a few acres joining our grounds which it is not 
only desirable but important we should own, and which we could now purchase 
at a reasonable figure. We should be pleased to have this subject brought to 
the attention of the Legislature, feeling sure that it would result in an appro- 
priation sufficient for the purchase. 

While we did not think best to recommend an appropriation of any special 
amount for the introduction of some industrial pursuit into the school, we 
desire to call your attention to this subject, which we believe of such import- 
ance as to merit the careful consideration of our Legislature, hoping that 
they will give us a small appropriation with which we can make a beginning 
in this direction. While we would not think it wise to attempt to turn out 
skilled mechanics, it would certainly be to the advantage of our boys if, when 
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leaving us, they could have such an acquaintance with tools and their uses as 
would enable them to enter shops and manufacturing establishments, prepared 
to undertake successfully work other than that of the most common laborer. 
In fact, the fitting of our boys for earning a living immediately upon leaving 
the school, should be considered an important and necessary part of the work 
of an institution like ours. This we are now doing in a satisfactory manner 
for perhaps a third of our boys through the medium of our farm, the bake 
shop, the tailor shop, the shoe shop, and the engine room. We should be 
pleased if the necessary funds are provided to extend still further our ability 
to put every boy upon a self-supporting basis before he leaves our care. 

The suggestions of the Board of Corrections and Charities on this point are 
in entire harmony with our own views, and are, we know, in accord with your 
Excellency's opinion as expressed to us at different times. 

Another subject, concerning which your Excellency has manifested a lively 
interest, even to the extent of asking a special report upon it from the State 
Board of Health, is the disposition of our sewerage. While we believe that we 
are doing the best possible under the circumstances, we are well aware that 
we shall never have a satisfactory and altogether successful system of sewerage 
till we have a sewer to the Grand river. We would therefore respectfully urge 
a careful investigation of our needs in this direction, knowing that if it 
should appear to the Legislature that the best interests of the institution 
demanded such an improvement, it would require no special request from us 
to secure the needed appropriation. 

We would respectfully call attention to our rapidly increasing number of 
inmates, and the imperative necessity of making provision for their care when 
our number shall have reached 500, which is our maximum capacity, even 
with the added facilities for which we have recommended appropriations. At 
our present rate of increase, we shall have 500 boys within a few months. We 
believe that such changes should be made in the law governing this institution 
as will obviate the necessity of attempting to accommodate a larger number 
here. While ^ it is not our province to advise as to the manner in which 
increased numbers shall be provided for, we would express our conviction that 
under no circumstances is it wise to mass a larger number than 500 in one 
institution. To do so would, we are sure, be prejudicial to the best interests 
of those in whose behalf we are working, and hence destructive of those good 
results to the State at which we aim. Assuming that the Legislature will 
take the same view of this question as we have, our recommendation for appro- 
priations have been based on the supposition that our number would be limited 
to 500. A failure to provide for doing this would necessitate both an appro- 
priation for increased accommodations here and an increased appropriation 
above what we have asked for current expenses. 

In closing this report, we desire to say that in our recommendations for 
appropriations, as well as in our expenditures of previous appropriations, we 
have had in view solely and constantly the interests of the State, as represented 
in the important work of the institution placed under our care. No expendi- 
tures have been made and none are recommended except such as we believe are 
dictated by wise economy, and such as any citizen of the State conversant with 
our work and its needs would heartily approve. 

Very respectfully your obedient servants, 

GEORGE A. SMITH, 
E. H. DAVIS, 
JAMES BLAIR. 
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A. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

To the Honorable Board of CofUroJ of the Reform School : 

GEiirrLBMEN. — I have the honor to sabmit my report as saperintendeDt of 
the Reform School for the biennial period ending Sept. 30, 1884. In sodoing, 
I i}iall endeavor to bear in mind that sach a report is expected to contain 
those facts concerning the past work of the institution and its prospective 
needs and purposes, which are of inierest and importance to the public whose 
servants we are, and for whose good the Reform School is maintained. 

It is with both pleasure and pride that I review our work for the past two 
years, not only as I have seen it in the every day routine of work and study 
and recreation, upon our farm and playgrounds and in the shops and school 
rooms, but also as I have learned of it from county agents, and the parents 
and friends of boys who have gone from us. While it is impossible to secure 
reliable reports from all who have been released from the School, and while 
we know that some, who have left us, have not done what was right, yet we 
have abundant evidence that the great majority who have been under our 
care, have been improved by their connection with the institution and are 
doing as well as could reasonably be expected. In estimating the value of a 
school like ours, it is its successes that should be considered and not its 
failures, — for all know that there are many sent to us who, from inherited 
tendencies to wrong doing, or from long continued association with the 
degraded and vicious are well nigh hopeless from the start. Most of this class 
will eventually find their abiding place in some penal institution. Another 
class consists of those who are so weak intellectually that no human power can 
hope to make of them self-supporting citizens. It has been the policy of our 
institution to return boys belonging to either of these classes to the counties 
from which they came as ** improper subjects,'' whenever it seemed impossible 
to benefit them permanently, and especially when their influence was persis- 
tently pernicious and prejudicial to the welfare of the School as a whole. It 
is in regard to those who belong to one of the two classes mentioned that the 
public mosc frequently hear through court records and newspaper items. We 
are happy to say, not boastingly, but in simple justice to the Institution, and 
for the encouragement of those who are interested in our work, that for every 
instance brought to our notice where our boys have failed to do well after 
leaving us, we could name at least five who are honorable and worthy mem- 
bers of society. It is one of the most pleasing and encouraging experiences 
of our work that we are frequently receiving letters and calls from those who 
left the Institution years ago, and are now filling positions of honor and trust 
in the communities where they reside. Gould we obtain reliable information 
concerning all those who have been connected with this institution, I am sure 
that the good work performed through its instrumentality would be so appar- 
ent, as to justify the conclusion, that as a financial investment alone, no portion 
of the public funds have been more wisely expended than that used in main- 
taining the Reform School. 

The great value to the public of a reformatory institution when wisely con- 
ducted is forcibly presented in a paper upon this subject prepared by Eugene 
Smith, Esq., of New York, and read before the National Prison Association. 
While the figures presented by him and the arguments advanced pertain 
to the prisons of New York and to adult criminals, they have so direct a 
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bearing upon the work of an institutioii like oars that I have thought it of 
interest to condense and adapt a few pi^ragraphs from his paper for this 
report. 

'^From statistics, based on a broad induction, it has been ascertained that 
persons who follow crime as a business realize from their spoliations on the 
community $1,600.00 each per annum. But that does not represent half the 
loss thus sustained, since it is a welllcnown fact that the receivers or purchas- 
ers of stolen goods get the lion's share of the profits.'' 

This is from a report of a committee comprising such men as Ex*Gov. 
Hoffman, Judges Allen and Folger, Dr. Francis Lieber, and Prof. T. W. 
Dwight. A similar estimate made in England several years since arrived at a 
result very nearly identical with that just quoted. 

Adopting this estimate as a basis of computation, and it is readily seen that 
if we can save from lives of crime even half the boys who go out from us each 
year, we are saving to the State at least three times the cost of the Institution. 
It is not pretended that these figures, either as to the number of boys saved, 
or as to the damage caused to the community by each criminal, are precise, 
(as a matter of fact, we hope and believe that we are saving many more than 
fifty per cent of those who pass through our institution), but they are suffi- 
ciently accurate to convince any one who will ponder them that reformatory 
work, as a measure of political economy, has a bearing upon the pecuniaiy 
interests of the people hardly secondary in importance to that of any other 
subject of governmental concern. 

But any pecuniary calculation of these results dwindles into sordid insignifi- 
cance, when the attempt is made to comprehend the real worth and value to 
the State of an institution which can, and does, reclaim many from vice to 
noble manhood. Injury done to property is the most trifling part of the curse 
with which crime scourges society. Estimate the corrupting, disintegrating 
forces with which crime menaces civilization ; measure the personal suffering, 
the broken-hearted grief, the despair and ruin that crime brings upon house- 
holds and upon individuals; compute these moral and social elements, and 
through their appraisement it may be possible to formulate the value of a suc- 
cessfully conducted reformatory institution. 

I cannot, perhaps, more satisfactorily present items of interest in reference 
to our every-day work, our aims, and our needs, than by giving definite 
answers to a few of the questions which are asked by visitors to the Institution : 

How many boys have you in the School ? 
Four hundred and fortv. 

« 

How many since the organization of the Institution? 
Three thousand one hundred and twenty-nine. 

Do you have many colored boys? 

About one-tenth of our boys are colored. At present we have 40 colored and 
two Indians. 

Are your numbers increasing? 

Very rapidly. We have nearly one hundred more than one year ago. 

To what do you attribute this rapid increase? 

Largely to the hard times. There are probably more boys out of employ- 
ment in Michigan to-day than ever before, and, as every one knows, idle boys 
are the ones who get into mischief. Then, too, when work is scarce it is more 
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difficnifc to find homes for boys than when everybody is in need of more help* 
Despite the most strenuoas efforts on our part, we have been able to release 
only 145 daring the year past, while the year previous we, with far less trouble, 
found homes for 202. 

Your Institution must be very much crowded? 

O, yes; we can properly accommodate*only 400. A part of our buildings 
have been planned with a view to furnishing accommodations for 500 boys, 
and our Board of Control will recommend to the Legislature appropriations 
for such additional buildings as will enable us to care well for that number. 

What would be needed for that purpose? 

A *' double cottage " which would furnish school -room and dormitory accom- 
modations for 100 boys. 

Do you expect that 500 will be the maximum number needing to be cared 
for in such an institution ? 

By no means. But we do think that not more than 500 should be congre- 
gated in one school. Some provision should be made whereby our numbers 
should never be allowed to exceed that number. 

In what way should this be done? 

There are various plans by which this might be accomplished. It might be 
done either by establishing another institution, or by limiting the ages between 
which boys are committed, or by establishing some more stringent limitations 
as to the offenses which may be made a basis of commitment io this Institution. 

What are the conditions of commitment to the Institution at present? 

'^ Every male person under the age of sixteen years and over the age of ten 
years, who shall be convicted before any court or magistrate of competent 
jurisdiction, for any offense punishable by law, by fine or imprisonment, or 
both, and who, in the opinion of such court or magistrate, would be a fit sub- 
ject for commitment to the Reform School, except in case of offenses punish- 
able by law with imprisonment for life, may be sentenced by such court or 
magistrate to the Reform School until he shall reach the age of eighteen 
years, or until discharged by law." (See Howell's Compilation, Sec. 9817). 
Under the provisions of Act No. 144 of 1883 entitled '' An Act to Provide 
for the Compulsory Education of Children in Certain Cases," boys between 
the ages of ten and fourteen may be committed to the Reform School to 
remain until they shall reach the age of sixteen years, or until discharged by 
law. 

How many have been committed under the provisions of this last mentioned 
act? 
Twenty-three. 

Do you not attribute a portion of the increased number of commitments 
during the past year to the influence of this law? 

Not at all. We had the same increase in the year 1881-2 over the pre- 
vious year before this law was enacted. While a few boys have been committed 
under the provisions of this act, some of whom might not otherwise have come 
to this school, I believe that others, and probably a larger number, have been 
kept in school at home through the same influence, and thereby preserved 
from idle habits and evil associations, which would eventually have led them 
into crime and commitment to the Reform School. 
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Are most of yoar boys bora in MichigaQ? 
About sixty per cent. 

How about the nativity of their parents? 

Seventy per cent, of our boys' fathers were born in some foreign land. 

Do you have many boys from the country? 

Very seldom. Most of them are from our larger towns ; about one-fourth 
from the city of Detroit. 

Of what offenses have most of these boys been guilty? 
Sixty-three per cent, have been convicted of larceny and twenty-one per cent, 
of vagrancy. Truancy and assault and battery follow next Tu the list. 

What is the average time that boys remain in the institution? 
Of those who have been released during the past two years^ the average time 
in the school has been about twenty-two months. 

Is not this less than in former years? 

At least six months less than the average time during the history of the 
institution. 

Gould there not be a still further reduction in this time without detriment 
to the interests of those whom you release? 

Most certainly, if we could have efficient local aid in securing homes for boys 
and in caring for them after they leave us. 

Are not the county agents of the State Board of Corrections and Charities 
expected to attend to this work? 

The law anticipates that, but the pay of these county agents is so small that 
but few men are found with the necessary combination of rare good sense, 
ample means, missionary zeal, and abundant leisure, who will take the posi- 
tion. We have a few such, and the statistics of the institution show not only 
that we have proportionately fewer boys from the counties where we have such 
assistance, but that the bovs from these counties remain with us a shorter 
average period than those from the State at large. We feel, therefore, war- 
ranted in urging the importance of more efficient lo6al assistance in caring 
for boys who have received from the institution all the benefit it is capable of 
bestowing. As it now is, many boys are kept in the school long after its work 
has ceased to be of any special value to them, simply because to release them 
would be to set them adrift with no one to assist or encourage them, in which 
case they would almost surely relapse into evil ways and soon again become the 
wards of the State, either in this or some other institution. 

All those who have had opportunity to judge as to the value of the work 
attempted in Beform Schools, agree that to stay in an institution beyond a 
limited period, which is seldom over three years, is prejudicial rather than 
i^vantageous to the boy. Under the most favorable circumstances, an 
institution furnishes but limited opportunities for the development and exercise 
of individuality on the part of its inmates. Whenever, therefore, a boy shows 
that he is ambitious to do right, and by his perseverance in well doing has 
proven his ability to do right under favorable circumstances, we think it for 
his highest good and for the best interest of the State that he be provided with 
the best home possible, where every laudable ambition can be encouraged, and 
where his individuality, under proper guidance, can assert itself. As old 
soldiers, old preachers, and old politicians are usually worthless in any other 
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department of labor than that in which they have been schooled by long years 
of servicei so old Reform School boys are usually found to be unfitted for 
usefulness in any other sphere of life. 

I am thoroughly convinced that one of our most pressing needs is more 
efficient local assistance in finding homes for our boys, and in caring for them 
after being placed in these homes. 

Do you ever release boys during good behavior so that they may be recalled 
to the school if they fail to do well? 

This has been done with over half who have gone from the institution 
during the past two years, and with the most satisfactory results whenever it 
has been possible for such boys to report regularly to the county agent of the 
Board of Corrections and Charities or to the Saperintendent of the school. 
For over a year I have visited Detroit regularly once in two months, and with 
the county agent of Wayne county have met all oar Detroit boys who were at 
home on leave of absence. These meetings have been valuable in affording 
opportunity for kindly admonition and encouragement to such as were making 
brave efforts at right-doing under adverse surroundings, and also, in some 
instances, for learning that a boy was not yet strong enoagh to do right with- 
out the restraining and guiding influence of the institution. 

In caring for these boys in Detroit, I have received the cordial' support of 
Hon. Bradford Smith, county agent, also most valuable and intelligent aid 
from Sergt. E. F. Culver, truant officer, and his efficient assistants, whose 
services have been kindly afforded through the courtesy of the chief of police 
of the city. 

In several other counties the agents of the Board of Corrections and Char- 
ities are doing most excellent service in looking after the boys returned to 
their care. Without in any way appearing to criticise the work of any of 
these poorly paid public servants, I desire especially to mention the very 
valuable work in connection with this institution of the agents in the counties 
of Bay, Branch, Calhoun, Clinton, Genesee, Hillsdale, Kalamazoo, Kent, 
Macomb, Muskegon, Ottawa, and Saginaw. 

How many hours a day are your boys in school? 

Every boy attends school four and a half hours each day and works the 
same number of hours. 

What is your course of study? 

It is confined to the common English branches. 

What time do the boys have for recreation? 

Every Saturday afternoon, a recess of fifteen minutes each half day, and 
all the time after supper until bed-time. 

How do they spend their winter evenings? 

In their schoolrooms or the reading-room, reading, playing games, or in 
conversation « 

Do they ever attempt to escape? 

Barely. There have been six attempts during the past year. As a rule, 
only the new comers, who are not yet over the homesick period, think of it. 

What are your Sunday exercises? 

Sunday-school in the morning and a preaching service in the afternoon. 
In pleasant weather, many of the boys are allowed to attend church in the 
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city. Frequently as many as half oar number attend service at the different 
churches in town unattended by any officer of the school. 

What kind of work do the boys perform ? 

All the work about the institution and on the farm, usually under the 
supervisory care of some officer. We make and mend our own clothes, caps, 
and bedding in the tailor shop ; make and mend all our shoes, bake our own 
bread, prepare our food, attend to the sweeping, scrubbing, bed-making, dish- 
washing, the ordinary work of repairing about the buildings, the work in the 
engine room and laundry, and a large amount of farming, all with boy labor, 
having such supervisory help as is necessary for instruction and to ensure good 
work and proper discipline. In addition to this the smaller boys work at 
chair-caning. 

To what extent do you fit boys for earning a living immediately upon leav- 
ing the school ? 

From our tailor-shop, shoe-shop, bake-shop, and engine-room we send out 
probably an average of fifty boys a year who are abundantly competent to 
earn good wages from the start We take special pains to find good places for 
these boys, and most of them do well. The same may be said of twenty-five 
or thirty who annually leave the farm to engage in the same work elsewhere. 

Gould yon not with advantage introduce some other trades or some mechan- 
ical industries ? 

We could most assuredly, and hope that the coming Legislature will give us 
a small appropriation for that purpose. We feel that this is a very important 
matter, and are anxious for a chance to see what we can do in the way of 
fitting a much larger number than ever before for caring well for themselves 
when they leave us. It is a noticeable fact that nearly all the boys who go 
from the institution with a trade do well, and that nearly all the boys who 
make a failure in life come from the ranks of those who were given no special 
preparation in the way of some industrial pursuit. 

Do not some institutions contract the boys' labor, and in that way give 
their inmates industrial training, and at the same time bring in a revenue to 
the State? 

This is done in a few institutions, but is in my opinion very undesirable. 
The contractor has no interest in the boys except to make them profitable to 
himself. The plan constantly interferes with that free and full control of 
the inmates by the officers of the intitution which I believe essential to the 
best kind of work for and with the boys. This was tried here a few years ago 
with the most unsatisfactory results. 

How many employes have you? 

Thirty-six, or about one for every thirteen boys. 

How does this number compare with the number in other institutions? 
Other schools like ours average one employ^ to every eight boys. 

Do you not need more help in order to do the best kind of work for your 
boys? 

We should have a few more helpers, and wo hope to have in the near 
future. As it now is many of our officers have more boys under their care 
and work more hours than in most institutions. This lack is in part made 
np by the superior ability of those employed. With entire freedom from any 
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political influence and from any desire to allow our institution to be used as a 
retreat for needy or incompetent friends, our aim has been to employ only 
such as were peculiarly fitted for the work, and to employ such without 
regard to their political, religious, or social affiliations. As a result we have a 
more intelligent, more enthusiastic and in every way more competent corps 
of workers than it has been my lot to meet in any other of the many excellent 
institutions I have visited. The real success of a Beform school depends 
very largely upon the character and capacity of the individuals who compose 
its working force. It is a pleasure for me to say that in this particular wo are 
most fortunate. 

In answering these questions, which are but a few of those asked of us 
almost every day, I have endeavored to give information concerning those 
features of our work which we know are of interest to the public. 

This institution was established and is maintained for the purpose of caring 
for boys who are found to be tending toward lives of crime — with the hope 
that such care may result in returning them to society redeemed from their 
evil tendencies and prepared to become useful citizens. In my efforts to so 
administer the affairs of the school as to fulfil this hope, I am constantly 
encouraged by the most flattering reports of the good conduct of many of our 
boys who have gone to their homes. Allow me in closing, to express to you, 
gentlemen of the Board of Control, my warmest appreciation of your earnest 
and considerate assistance and support in the work you have entrusted to my 
oare. 

Very respectfully, 

0. A. GOWEB, 

SuperintenderU. 



STATE INDUSTRIAL HOME FOR GIRLS.* 



BEPOBT OF THB BOABD OF COKTROL. 

The name of the institution was changed by the Legislature in 1883, from 
'' The Beform School for Girls," to that which it now bears. Either name 
is appropriate, as the work has proved truly reformatory, and the girls are in 
a home where they are tenderly cared for and instruct^ in all that tends to 
make them useful and virtuous women. 

The institution was opened August 1, 1881. The first girl was received 
August 3. At the close of the fiscal year, September 30, 1883, eighty-five had 
been received. September 30, 1883, one hundred and forty-three had been 
received. At this date two hundred and five have been received. Of these, 
twenty-seven are out on ticket of leave, seven have been discharged, eleven 
were returned to Court as improper subjects, and two under some technicality 
of the law ; three have died. For these and other particulars we refer to the 
Report of the Superintendent. 

The girls are graded according to their improvement. There are now five 
grades. Most of the girls in the higher grade, or '^ Honor Cottage,'' have 
earned their way there gradually by good conduct. Some, however, were not 
placed in lowest grade upon entering, because of their comparative innocence, 
or because of tender age. 

In our last report we asked for an appropriation for another cottage. The 
Legislature granted it with the proviso that the building should accommodate 
about sixty girls, instead of thirty-three, as in the other cottages. Accord- 
ingly a central building has just been completed and opened September 27. 
The success attending the first four cottages makes us enter upon the experi- 
ment of congregating so large a number of girls in one building with some 
fear as to the result. Our judgment is not in favor of so large a family 
of this class of girls. In the smaller cottages the manager is the mother 
of her family. She knows the individual character and needs of each 
girl. She knows the story of each -one, her bent for good or evil, her 
aptitude for different sorts of work, and each girl feels that she is of individ- 
ual interest and care, and not merely one of a crowd; or in other words, *^ a 
girl in an institution." Many of our girls have said they never before knew 
what it was to have a home and a mother's care. Whether this truly home 
feeling can be maintained in the new and large family, is problematical. We 
know the first four cottages have proved successful, and we trust no future 

* NOTB.— The ADDoal report, required by See. % Act 906, Lawe of 1881, to be made to the Soper- 
iBteBdent of PobUo InttraotloB. not haTlng been reoelved, the foUowlng hat been taken from the 
biennial report of the Board of Control to the LegUlatare.—^urr. Pub. lutTBUOTioir. 
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Legislatare will adopt the short-sighted policy of congregating so many of 
these girls in one building in order to save expense. It is not trae economy. 
If we wish to train these girls to make homes we must teach them what a true 
home is, in its privacy, its quiet appointments, and in its love, harmony, and 
mutual dependence. Our aim is to make them good, domestic women, pru- 
dent in speech and in conduct,— cleanly, inaustrious, and capable, so that 
they will become good wives, good mothers, and careful housekeepers. For 
this reason wo do not think it is well to treat them as criminals whom the 
State regards merely as prisoners, to be maintained at the least possible cost, 
regardless of reformation ; but as children who have gone astray, and who 
may be reclaimed to society by judicious care and home training. Many who 
doubted the feasibility of reforming these girls are now convinced they were 
mistaken. We have never claimed that all girls sent here would be saved ; 
but we confidently invite doubters to investigate what has been done during 
the three years of our existence. The improvement of our girls in manners, 
conduct, and appearance, the favorable reports from the employers of those 
out on ticket of leave, and their general good conduct, must silence cavilers. 
Of the thirty-four girls placed at service only three were returned to the 
Home, having failed to give satisfaction. 

We have begun cautiously to employ the girls in out of door labor, and hope 
in time to make them useful in this direction. It is, however, always neces- 
sary to exercise the most watchful care over our girls whenever they are out of 
the cottages, and the constant presence of builders and workmen on the 
grounds since the opening of the institution has added greatly to the diffi- 
culty^ as well as to the necessity of this supervision. 

It may seem at first sight that the cost of clothing the girls (135 each per 
annum) ie large; but we think upon reflection it will not appear so. Very 
few come to the institution with any suitable clothing. Most of them require 
women's clothing. Those who go out to service need suitable provision. The 
tawdry finery they brought few would wear should we permit them, so changed 
is their taste in this regard. We consider this modest taste in dress as one 
of the most encouraging indications of their reform. When the wear of a 
year is considered, particularly as much of it is subjected to rough usage in 
their domestic and out of door work, it will be apparent that hats, shoes, 
shaws, dresses, flannels, undergarments, aprons, collars, combs, brushes, etc., 
cannot be furnished at less cost. It is doubtful if the most economical parent 
can Supply a daughter comfortably, for a year, for the sum we ask per capita 
for our girls. 

The girls have done all the work of the several households, made all the 
garments, and done most of the varnishing, oiling, floor and fence painting. 
The large new building has been cleaned, the floors oiled, the carpets, bed and 
table linen made ; in short, all the fitting up for occupancy was done by the 
girls. Since the opening of the institution no labor that could profitably be 
done by the girls has been done by an employ^ ; the officers engaged for their 
daily instruction being the only help employed in the cottages. The girls are 
learning dressmaking, and the Superintendent's report shows that it promises 
to become in time a profitable industry. 

We have purchased 52^ acres of land between the original 40 acres and the 
river, thus giving the institution a valuable piece of farming land and pre- 
venting its occupancy for objectionable purposes. 

The water supply has been a cause of much anxiety, and some expense. 
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Tho attempt to raise a safficient supply from a pipe well by a windmill, and 
by condacting rain water from the eaves of all the buildings to two large res- 
ervoirs, proved an entire failure for fire protection, and only a partial supply 
for domestic and laundry purposes. The difficulty is now removed by placing 
a small steam-engine at the pipe well, which now keeps the 2,500 barrel reser- 
voir full, and furnishes an abundant supply for all purposes. 

The steam appliances originally constructed proved to be insufficient, defect- 
ive, and expensive in the consumption of coal. It was, therefore, necessary to 
have them re-modelled at an expense of 12,600, with yet a further expendi- 
ture of 1500 to be made. The alterations and additions are expected to obvi- 
ate the necessity of one or two new boilers, and to save the cost of from 300 to 
500 tons of coal per year. 

The capacity of the cottages now on the grounds is for 192 girls. It is 
probable that 125 to 150 will be committed within the next two and one-half 
years. The dismissals and the number of those put out on ticket of leave will 
not be likely to equal the number received goring that lime, making probably 
a largo number to be provided for. Judging from the numbers in kindred 
institutions in other states, and the growing confidence in our institution, and 
its necessity, we must infer that another cottage will be required. If the 
additional cottage should not be needed, the money will not be used ; but con- 
sidering the fact that if tho appropriation is not made now, at least three years 
must elapse before we can have additional accommodations however great the 
need may be, it is not safe to omit the appropriation. 

We again most respectfully ask that Session Law 138, of 1881, which pro- 
vides for medical and surgical treatment of dependent children at Goldwater, 
in the hospital at Ann Arbor, may be so amended as to include The Industrial 
Home for Qirls. This is so obviously just as to need no argument 

Before concluding, we desire to call attention to what seems misapprehension 
on the part of some of our county officers as to the class of persons for whom 
this institution is designed, viz.: For those of whom there is hope of reforma- 
tion. We have no facilities for treating the insane, the feeble-minded, or the 
epileptic ; but numbers of these unfortunates have been sent to us, greatly to 
the hindrance of the proper work of the institution. Section 14 of the act 
establishing the school gives the Board of Control discretion in the matter of 
deciding who are improper subjects, and we, in January, 1882, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution, defining tho class of girls we consider improper subjects, 
and to this resolution we desire to call especial attention. Qirls of either class 
named cannot be cared for in the institution, and if £ent to it must be returned, 
causing unnecessary expense, and great annoyance to all concerned.. 

Whereas, By Sec. 14 of Act 133, of Session Laws of 1870, the Board of Control of 
the Michigan Reform School for Qirls are empowered to return any inmate sent to 
said school who shall be found ^ incorrigible, or an improper subject for admission," 
to the Ck>urt by whom said girl was committed; and 

Whereas, Ko provision is made or can be made to care for certain cases; 

Betohed^ That this Board will not receive into the school either of the following 
cases:— 

1. Insane or Idotlc 

2. None afflicted with incurable diseases. 

3. Girls who are enciente. 

And that If any of these cases are admitted before their condition Is known, they 
will be returned whence they came as ^ improper subjects for admission." 
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We respectfully ask the following appropriations : 

For current expense of five cottages for the years 1885 and 1886. 184,008 00 

For tools, implements, repairs, lonrber, and hardware 2,900 00 

Labor on grounds and farm ^ 1,910 00 

Bepairs for steam heating 2,600 00 

Fur covering steam pipes and boilers 600 00 

Providing additional facilities for water supply 500 00 

Deficiency on building and furnishing fifth cottage 3,000 00 

For new cottage, heating and plumbing 16,000 00 

For furnishing the same 3,000 00 

Total $114,418 00 

If a new cottage is granted, provision for its current expenses for the year 
1 886 must be made. 

In compliance with Section 147 of Howell's Annotated Statutes we append 
our estimates for appropriations for the years 1885 and 1886, as submitted to 
the Board of Corrections and Charities for their consideration and approval. 

At their request ^e have shown the amount actually expended for like pur- 
poses for the year 1883 and the first six months of the year 1884. We wish 
to call attention to the notes following the communication of that Board, 
which are deemed necessary in order to make the items referred to a little 
plainer. 

Mrs. Abthubetta L. Fqllbb, 
Mrs. Eliza S. Stbbbins, 
Mbs. Maby E. Coolby, 

WiLLIAH COBBIN, 

Theodobe H. Hinchhan, 

Board of Control. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 

7o the Board of Control of the State Industrial Home for Oirls : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I hereby submit the Report of the work apper- 
taining to my department: — 

TABLE.— i^umfter of Oirls Beceived. 



NUMBER KEUEIYED AND TOTAL NO. NOW IN SCHOOL. 



85 

68 

63 

205 

11 

2 

7 

27 

157 



Whole number received before Sept. 30, 1882. 

From Sept. 30, 1882, to Sept. 30, 1883 

From Sept. 30, 1883, to Sept. 30, 1884 

Whole number received since opening 

Number returned to court 

died 

" discharj^ed 

'* i nden tured 

belongi ng Sept. 30, 1884 
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TABLE.— Manner of DianUtial 



MANNBB. 



Indentured or hired 

Returned to family 

Death 

Transferred to insane asylum 

Returned to court 

Discharged on expiration of time 4 

*• before •* '* 



Past 


Preyl- 


Tear. 


onaij. 


20 


14 


2 




1 


2 


1 




4 


6 


3 




7 









ToUL 



34 
2 
3 
1 
9 
3 
7 



The system adopted of patting girls oat on ^'Ticket of leave '' has inspired 
much emulation among them. As this privilege is accorded only on evidence 
of reform, and as a reward for good conduct and indnstry, thoy are stimulated 
to show themselves worthy of trust. Part of their wages is pat at interest, to 
be given them when discharged. The reports of the girls now out show them 
worthy of reliance. 



TABLE.— Q^eert and Emphyh^toUh Salarie$. 



OFFICEBS. 



Miss Margaret Scott, Superintendent 

Miss B. ^ Gilbert, Clerk 

Hiss Rose C. Wilder, M. D., Physician 

Hiss 8. Viola Wood, Hanager 

Miss Hortense Seaver, Manager Clark cottage... 
Hrs. Amelia Power, Manager Croswell cottage 
Mrs. £. J. Waldron, Manager Gillespie cottage. 

Mrs. F. A. Russell, Manager Honor cottage 

Miss Grace £. Bradley, Teacher 

Mrs. Ida Alexander, Teacher 

Miss Theresa J. Wood, Teacher 

MissMattie Bettis, Teacher 

Miss Julia Page, Teacher 

Miss Sarah Herrick, Housekeeper.. 

Miss Celestiie Mossie, Housekeeper 

Mrs. Conselyea, Housekeeper 

Mrs. F. S. Rush, B!ouaekeeper 

Miss Myra Burrus, Housekeeper 

Mrs. Elizabeth Moreland, Housekeeper 

Mrs. Jaae £. Meldrum, Relief Officer 

Mrs. Cynthia Bronnen. Sewing Teacher 

Miss Fannie Beasley, Laundress 

Mr. James Moreland^nglneer 

Mr. John Yoorhels, Watchman 

Mr. James Earl, Man-of-all-work 

Mr. Samuel Warrick, Gardener 



SaUrj. 

•1,000 
400 
860 
376 
860 
360 
300 
300 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
800 
260 
260 
900 
480 
360 
480 
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TABLE.— Oottr«« of Siudy. 



Tint Grade. 



Cards. 
Exercises in — 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 

If ambers. 



Second Grade. 



Foarth Grade. 



Fourth Reader. 
Hoolcer's Booli: of Natare. 
Harper's Common School 

Geography. 
Household Economy. 
01ney*s Elements of Arith- 
metic. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 



Appleton^s First and Second 

Readers. 
Oral worli: in — 

Geography. 

Numbers. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Third Grade. 



Fifth Grade. 



Fourth Reader, finished. 

Olney's Elements of Arith- 
metic. 

S win ton's Language Les- 
sons. 

Harper's C. S. Geography. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Appleton's Third Reader. 
Harper's Introductory Ge- 
ography. 
Primary Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 
Writing. 
Spelling. 



sixth Grade. 



Fifth Reader. 

Olney's Elements of Arith- 
metic. 

Swinton's Language Les- 
sons. 

Harper's C. S. Geography. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Seventh Grade, and Extra Studies. 



Fifth Reader. 

LaMguage Work,— Composition. 

Olney's Elements completed. 

Physiology. 

U. 8. History. 

Book-keeping. 

Writing. 

Spelling. 



Number In Each Grade. 

% 

Unclassified department 27 

First grade 1 

Second '* 26 

Third " 28 

Fourth " 26 

Fifth " 15 

Sixth ^ 16 

Seventh " 18 



The school has been re-graded and a primary department organized, in 
which the yoanger girls are taught two hoars in the morning, by a pupil 
assistant. 

The girls of Groswell Cottage, the cottage of dishonor, are kept separate 
from the other girls in their school- work, and form an unclassified department. 
I beg leaTO here, to bear testimony to the efficient aid I have in the ladies 
associated with me in the institution, and from all the members of the Board. 
Whatever success attends my work is attributable to their harmonious cooper- 
ation and assistance in my plans. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

MARGARET SCOTT, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP CONTROL. 

7o the OovernoTf LegUlaturey and the Superintendent of PuhUc Instruction 
of the State of Michigan : 

The Board of Control of the State Pablic School^ in compliance with law^ 
hereby respectfally sabmita the biennial report of that institution for the two 
fiscal years closing respectively Sept. 30, 1883, and Sept. 30, 1884, together 
with the reports of the Treasurer, Superintendent, State Agent, and Physician 
for the same period. 

For conyenient reference by county officials connected with our work, the 
Michigan laws relating to dependent children are herein reprinted. In the 
appendix will also be found a few letters from county agents and some from 
children, both of which throw light upon the operations of the school. 

Attention is called to the communication from the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities, which fully recommends the current expense and special 
appropriations herein suggested by this Board. This endorsement was made 
after a full examination here of the condition and operations of the institu- 
tion. This approval, rendered the second time by this Board, is sincerely 
appreciated. A wise economy that would not interfere with the highest suc- 
cess' of the school, has always been the aim of this Board, and it is a matter of 
justifiable pride that while appropriations asked for have been increased, none 
have ever been decreased by the Legislature since the school opened. Appro- 
priations for the objects named have always been based on careful estimates 
and limited to the actual necessities required to secure the best workings of 
our system and the highest results. 

A Dboadb of Expebiekoe. 

A more extended report than usual is made at this time, as this marks an 
interesting period in our history. The 21st day of May last was ten years 
from the day when the first child was admitted to this school. For over a 
decade of years the Michigan system for decreasing pauperism and crime by 
rescuing, protecting, and educating dependent children and securing to them 
family homes, has been on trial. In 1871, with her own welfare in view as 
well as that of the children, this State, with no precedent to follow furnished 

*Ttaa AnnoAl report to the SoperlntandaDt of PabUo Inttrnotlon. required by teotion^, Act No. 
206, Laws of 1881. not haTing been reeeUed, the report here preiented has been compiled at this 
office.— 6UPT. Pub. Insteuotion. 
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by any goyernment, established this home and school. For the first time in 
history a state undertook to secure the maintenance and education of all 
dependent children before they were ruined by CTil influences. 

Heretofore all governments waited until the child had committed crime and 
then constructed many large and expensive reformatories, and undertook the 
dif&cult and doubtful task of reform, when prevention would have been cer- 
tain and many times more economical. In some states and in many private 
asylums the innocent and guilty were alike confounded. That is the general 
rule now outside of this State. Michigan made the first radical separation, 
the. first common-sense classification. Here dependent children only are 
admitted. The delinquents are sent elsewhere. Grime opens the door here 
for the child no more than it does at the district school. This is the school of 
of the poor. Poverty alone gives admission. This institution is the lower 
step only in our grand school system by which the child with no parents and 
no home save this, can go on through the district and high school, and by this 
free education supported by taxation on property, complete an honorable 
educational course in our University. Ten years experience in this State in 
this work has shown results that demonstrate the wisdom of the Legislature 
that '^builded better than they knew.'' 

The kind expressions regarding this school at home and from abroad show a 
cordial appreciation by those most competent to judge. This unique system 
has attracted marked attention in Europe, so that to-day there is no other 
American institution which is there so well and favorably known. That ven- 
erable philanthropist, Mary Carpenter, wrote just before her death, ''You 
have succeeded in accomplishing what I endeavored to do before the English 
people and Parliament for over a quarter of a century.'' The distinguished 
Drouin D'Lhuys, in 1878, before the French Institute, said in a lengthy 
address on the State Public School of Michigan, that it has the ''Honor of 
being in advance of ancient Europe in the inauguration of a new era for 
dependent children." Madam Arenal, the able and distinguished social 
scientist of Spain, in a recent letter, says: "In my work on pauperism I 
shall cite the State of Michigan as a model for what it has done for dependent 
children." In his able and extensive report to the Senate of France, com- 
prising three large quarto volumes, about two thousand pages in all, on the 
project of a law for the protection of abandoned, neglected, and ill-treated 
children. Senator Bonssel has a very favorable notice of this school, occupy- 
ing some twenty pages, quoting our laws in full. These favorable expressions 
are enconraglng, and in them we can all have a justifiable state pride. But 
the fact is more satisfactory that this work meets the approval of our own 
people, and our State and county officials, who with us are engaged in the 
execution of the law. Years' experience in child-saving work has confirmed 
our belief that this is the best system so far devised for its special object, and 
that whatever failure there may be, is due to the execution of the law and 
not to the system itself. 

The Systeh Mobe Especially Depiked. 

In the law as first enacted, in all amendments, in all regulations founded 
on the law, there has been one leading idea to which the Board has always 
sacredly adhered, and that is, that this is a temporary home only. The report 
of the joint committee introducing the bill for this school made this feature 
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especially prominent. Whether it is better to keep children here until edu- 
cated or not, is not a permissible question under the law. However desirable 
it may seem to some to retain these children here for years, this view cannot 
be entertained, as the Legislature has said that a family home is the best 
place for the child, where he must be placed, kept, and educated. All through 
the ten years of this school, the letter and spirit of the law making this a 
temporary educational home, has been complied with, and to-day it is more 
than ever enforced. 



The Results. 

Under this unique system by which a state generously and nobly cares for 
its own dependents without transferring them to other states or counties to be 
supported in families, poor-houses, or prisons by others, there has been a suc- 
cess which has been gratifying, not only to those in charge, but to the people. 
In these ten years' experience there has been developed much strength in the 
system, and perhaps sometimes weakness by reason of mistakes in administra- 
tion ; but all along there has been a constant effort to improve methods and 
devise better ways to execute the law so as to obtain still higher and better 
results. This spirit prevails as much to-day as when the school first opened. 
There is here no self-satisfaction that would prevent investigation and the 
adoption of whatever might conduce to a higher perfection of our work. 
Gould we give in detail personal histories of children, there could be interest- 
ing and absorbing stories told of great numbers of these little waifs of fortune ; 
showing how they have been drawn out of the depths and rescued to a high 
and pure womanhood and manhood. But we can only generalize, and for 
statistics regarding results we refer to the report of the Superintendent. 



Taking Oabe of Oub Own Ohildbek. 

There is no more commendable feature of our law than that it provides for 
our State caring for its own dependents. All forms of riddance of depend- 
ents are objectionable in every respect. It has been a standing complaint for 
many years by our general government that European States send here their 
paupers, and now and then pardon convicts or suspend sentence provided they 
will emigrate to America. It has also been long complained of that eastern 
states gather up and send dependent children here in great numbers without 
asking our consent, leaving them with no written indenture, to remain at the 
mutual option of the child and the person taking it, many gravitating to the 
poor-houses and reformatories. In the Legislative report in 1871, recommend- 
ing the establishment of this school, the committee suggested that it might be 
well to exclude by law the introduction of dependent children from other 
states. Michigan proposes to take care of her own children, and if every 
state did the same there would be no need of their migration; and the 
decrease of juvenile dependency would be more signally marked. But when 
one country sends its dependents to another to avoid their support, one state 
to another, or one county passes paupers and tramps on the railroads to 
another, there is no general improvement, such a course rather tending to 
encourage, increase, and perpetuate chronic pauperism. But whatever other 
states may do, Michigan will care for her own poor, believing it to be her 
duty to do §0. 
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Ikfluenoe of the School ok Lbgislatiok. 

Within the past ten years several important acts have been passed by oar 
Legislature which were first considered and endorsed by this Board. These 
are the acts *'For the Protection of Children," "For the Treatment of 
Dependent Children at the State Hospital/' and ''For the Uniform Begnla- 
tion of State Institutions.'' These are among the most important acts passed 
by our Legislature. Among the radical provisions of the first named are 
those excluding dependent children from the poor-houses, prohibiting their 
presence in liquor saloons, gambling houses, houses of prostitution, etc., 
under severe penalties to be imposed on the keepers of these houses. The law 
which provides medical or surgical treatment for the dependent child, fur- 
nished a way for its cure, and then reception into this school, saving it from 
a life of dependence. The last act makes more uniform the operations of 
state institutions in certain respects, a law that might be still amended in that 
direction with profit to these institutions and to the State. 

The acts relating to children are a natural outgrowth of the experiences of 
this institution, and the observations of those in charge. 

The provisions are all based on that principle universally known and almost 
universally unheeded, that prevention is better than reformation. 



The Adoption of Children. 

While the large majority of the children are indentured only, yet many are 
adopted, and it is gratifying to know that the number adopted is rapidly 
increasing. The child adopted in the probate pourt, by consent of the Super- 
intendent, becomes in a greater degree the child of the person adopting it, as 
well as his heir-at-law. The adoptions at this date are 95, all of which have 
been made since June 1, 1883, except 27. During the past year there have 
been 55 adoptions. When this proceeding is had the guardianship of this 
Board ceases. This Board will continue to encourage adoptions in all cases 
where such action seems desirable. The children are seldom taken by this 
procedure except those who are quite young and are wanted as own children 
to bring up and educate. Taken by adoption or indenture at this early age, 
the tie between the adopted father, mother, and child often becomes as strong 
and enduring as between real parent and child. There are very many touch- 
ing instances of such cases. The older children are seldom placed by adop- 
tion. It is better that the Board should retain its guardianship to protect their 
interests, which would be more liable to be affected injuriously. 

New Cottages Not Requested. 

There is room in the institution for all admissible children. The population 
in this State in 1874, the year this school opened, was 1,834,031. Ten years 
after that the population, as shown by the census just taken, is 1,855,785, 
an increase of 521,754. In 1874, previous to receiving any here, there were 
in the State 468 dependent children between one and sixteen years of age. 
Of these there were between four and sixteen years 339 healthy children 
who were admissible to the school by law. From the opening of the school 
to September 30th of this year, there had been 1,672 received. The 
capacity of the institution is for 330. The number on the day named, 
in the school, was 278, showing room for 52 more. And yet the Snperinten- 
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dent has for the past year and over notified all the coanties that admissible 
children wonld be received. Until this notice was given the admissions were 
divided pro rata. Towards the reception of all admissible children the school 
has been tending, until that point was reached some over one year ago. It is 
very gratifying that the institution can come before the Legislature, as it does, 
saying that the capacity of the school is sufficient for the present, and prob- 
ably will be for a good many years to come, and that no appropriations are 
asked for, for the construction of additional cottages. If the law and regu- 
lations of the institution in letter and spirit are faithfully executed — and we 
believe they will be, keeping this as a temporary educational home — an agency 
to find gooid homes — a half-way house for the child on its way to a permanent 
home where education and home treatment shall be secured, then there need 
be no increase in the size of this school for many years. When the school is 
still better known, though the population be largely increased, good homes will 
be found more readily, and room kept for those who are coming. 

Fbom Two TO Twelve. 

During the past year 216 children have been indentured. We are confident 
that in placing this number as great care has been exercised as ever in securing 
good homes. It is an evidence of the possibilities of the system. We are 
confident that we can now care for more children than those between three 
and twelve years of age, and take this opportunity to respectfully recommend 
that the law be amended so that it will authorize the admission of all between 
two and twelve years. Under the present system all under three in the poor- 
houses must remain there until they reach that age. It would be better for 
the child to remove it as soon as it can be received here, where it can be better 
cared for and sooner provided with a home. There are many enquiries here 
for children under three years. Their support here would cost no more than 
in the poor-houses and no addition to buildings or current expense appropria- 
tion is asked for in ease the law is amended as suggested. We have now one 
interesting cottage known as the " Baby Cottage," for the youngest boys, from 
three to five. The admission of others from two to three in this cottage 
would change very little its management and would add an attractive and 
valuable feature. 

Does not the System Decrease Pauperism? 

When the institution opened in 1874 there were in the poor-houses nearly 
500 dependent children. Since then the State has increased in its population 
over half a million. And yet this agency keeps pace with the demands upon 
it. It is a well-known fact that the increase of crime and pauperism is much 
more rapid than that of the population. The act of 1881 *' For the Protec- 
tion of Children,'' excluding them fiom the poor-houses, has a tendency to 
increase the number here. With an increase of nearly fifty per cent., did not 
this school tend to decrease the number, would it not be fair to assume that 
this institution would have had to be largely increased to receive them? The 
capacity here for some six years has been for 300. It is now for 330, and yet 
the number this last summer, the number in the school, was as low as 208, 
with 65 on trial, making the total belonging to the school 273. 
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Feeble-Minded Children. 

Many times during the history of this school it has been the unpleasant 
duty of the Board to return to their counties as improper inmates of the 
school, feeble-minded children. By law they are not admissible. Bat when 
the county physician examines the child as to its soundness of mind, having 
never seen it before, and knowins: little of its histoiy, he is not always able 
to decide correctly. A child between three and twelve may, on examination, 
appear dull and afterwards develop, showing a sound and bright mind ; and 
whether it is dull or feeble-minded may take long to determine. For years 
after the reception of ' doubtful cases there is every effort possible made to 
develop the dull or feeble-minded child, and the case is not treated as 
hopeless until it is clearly determined by medical authority that the child 
belongs to the idiotic class. Then they are reluctantly returned to make 
room for children of sound mind whom we can help to family homes. The 
feeble-minded would, if retained, be permanent dependents on our hands, 
and in time this would cease to bo a school and would become an asylum 
for life residence. There is no hope for development of the minds of this 
class in the county poor-house. These children, if ever helped, must be by 
educators experienced in their treatment. The feeble-minded child is out 
of place here as much as it is in the district school. They are out of 
place in the poor-house. So are the adult feeble-minded. It is not for us 
to recommend. But experience here impresses us to discharge a duty in 
calling legislative attention to the feeble-minded children of the State, hoping 
something will be done for them consistent with our Christian civilization. 



APPBOPBIATIONS RECOMMENDED FOR 1885 AND 1886. 

Current expense per annum |39,000 00 



* 



Ordinary repairs, including repainting $2,500 00 

Repairs on steam and water works, and extension of water mains to lios- 

pital and hydrant 600 00 

New roofing and repairs on roof. 600 00 

Cement sidewalks 500 00 

Underdrainlng, sewerage, and water closets in cottages Nos. 4, 6, 6, 7, and S. 1 ,000 00 

Improvments in children's cemetery, including headstones 200 00 

Fencing and trees 400 00 

Addition to cow l»arn 600 00 

Large pump for elevating water and for fire purposes 800 00 

Library 200 00 

Furniture and bedding 1,000 00 

Fire-proof vault for records and files 600 00 

Hot-water pipes to cottages 200 00 

Cisterns and pumps for cottages Nos. 1, 2. 3, and 9, and soft water connec- 
tions to and pumps in Nos. 4, 6, 6, 7, ana 8, and soft water connections to 

main building 600 00 

Three horses, wagon and harness 600 00 

Cows 600 00 

Bake shop and cooling room for meat and miUc 1,200 00 

Excavation of basements under cottages Nos. 4, 6, 6, 7, and 8, and cement 

floors in 10 cottages 1,000 00 

Total special for two years $12,700 00 
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Visiting Children in Families. 

For a detailed report of the iutcrior operations of the institution aud of the 
work of indenturing and supervising of children in homes, reference is made 
to the valuable and interesting reports of Prof. Foster as Superintendent and 
State Agent. These exhibits will show that our children are carefully looked 
after during minority, in and out of the school, and that all proper attention 
is given to secure for them when in families good treatment and an elementary 
education. The laws of 1881 authorized the appointment of a State Agent, 
whose sole duty should be to procure homes and visit the children. So far 
the Superintendent has done this work. This Board fully recognizes the 
importance of visiting these children in their hqmes by some one directly con- 
nected with the school, so as to secure the better execution of indenture 
contracts in letter and in spirit. The work done in this line by the Super- 
intendent the past summer has been very valuable to the school and the State. 
These double duties have been arduous, and are sincerely appreciated by us. 
Whether the future visiting of children in families will be done by the Super- 
intendent or by another agent, as authorized, is not yet determined. But 
with a farther large increase of indentured children, it seems quite probable 
that it will become necessary to have an agent who can devote his whole time 
to the work. If this is done, this agent can do much that is now done by 
county agents, and, on the whole, the probable cost will bo much less to the 
State than now. The salary and expenses of such an agent would not cost as 
much as it would to run one cottage with 25 or 30 children, and there is no 
doubt from our experience but that such an agent could place out more than 
that number of children each year, greater than can now be done, and secure 
greater efficiency in placing and indenturing. 

Economy in Administration. 

The cost for supporting and educating each child in the school per year, and 
placing it in a home is given in the report of the Superintendent and will be 
found to be only about the same as in the county poor-houses for support 
alone, as appears by the reports of the Superintendents of the Poor to the 
Secretary of State. It has always been the effort of the Board and Superin- 
tendent to run the institution in its general operations and business affairs on 
correct principles. A prudent economy that would not interfere with obtain- 
ing the best results has uniformly been in view. The buildings have been 
erected on competition, and all principal purchases are made at wholesale rates. 
The salaries paid to officers and employes are for services actually rendered. 
No payments are made for time spent in vacations. There are no direct or 
indirect payments of any kind that arc not for time and work represented on 
the vouchers. The employ63 receive fair wages. The children are comfort- 
ably clothed. They have sufficient and healthy food. They are educated 
hero in as good schools as there are in the primary and grammar departments 
of the city schools, and there is not probably another public institution in 
this country with less per capita expenses. 

Officers and Employes. 

The Board takes great pleasure in referring hero to the uniform efficiency 
and faithfulness of the Superintendent and his co-workers in the school. The 
harmony and zeal, which is so necessary to success, which has marked their 
labors, has been very gratifying and deserves special commendation. Some 

16 
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have thought that in a public institatioa the children would not receive that 
direct personal attention which they have in private asylums. But in this it 
is certain that in sickness and in health these little children are cared for with 
a tender solicitude by cottage managers, teachers, and others, and all is done 
for them that their own parents could ask. All employes who have to deal 
directly with the children are selected for their special fitness for the work, 
and who will have an improving and elevating influence on the children in their 
care. That all our employes have a sincere interest in the welfare of these 
children and devote to their care and training their best efforts we confidently 
believe. 

Ik Mekobiam. 

The Hon. James Burns, of Detroit, was a member of this Board from 
November, 1875, until January, 1883, in which latter year he died, making a 
continued service for this institution of over seven years. He was well known 
in the State, and for many years was one of the most prominent, respected, 
and influential citizens of Detroit. While he was a member of this Board, this 
school was in its more especially formative peiiod. He was constant in his 
attendance at board meetings, zealous and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties, bringing into the work a ripe business experience and an extended 
knowledge of the construction of buildings. He took a very sincere interest 
in the formation of the school and in its general operations. Though bur- 
dened with the management of large business interests of his own, yet he 
furnished the highly commendable example of a business man engaging in the 
moral elevation of his race. He was a genial Christian gentleman. In him 
this school has lost one of its best friends, and tho State one of its most worthy 
and distinguished citizens. 

Conclusion. 

In this, and in the reports of the Superintendent and State Agent, there 
has been no effort to tell the best side of tho story only. Successes and fail- 
ures alike are recorded. When reared in the very best families, and amidst the 
most elevating influences, many a child falls by the way. They were noble by 
birth. Their parents were models of correctness. The school, the Sunday 
school, the church, and the pure family life, all were theirs, and yet they fell. 
So will some of these children fail to become good citizens. When we know 
that some have inherited criminal tendencies, through the veins of some 
courses the blood that has come from generations of pauperism, we wonder 
how few do fail to reach respectable citizenship. But take tho results together 
as they are, we are confident that the verdict must be in favor of the Michigan 
system for dependent children — that this school is a credit to the Stato and to 
humanity^ repaying many fold for its establishment and maintenance. 

In conclusion we respectfully request the Governor, Legislature, and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to examine here the financial and general 
management. In behalf of our dependent wards, we express their gratitude 
for what has been done for them, and solicit for them your favorable con- 
sideration as well as generally for the institution in our charge. 

We are, with the highest respect, very sincerely yours, 

ISAAC A. PANCHER, 
K. E. CASE, 
C. D. Randall, C. D. KANDALL, 

Secretary, Board of Control. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT. 



To the Honorable Board of Control of the State Public School : 

Gentlbmen, — I submit herewith^ for your consideration, the Tenth Annual 
Beport of the State Public School, coyering the biennial period ending Sept. 
30, 1884 : 

Current Expenses for t?ie Year ending September 30, 1S83, 



DEBIT. 



Inventory Ocu 1 1882 $13,580 59 

Bills payable Oct. 1, 1882 2,713 05 

Amount expended 30,597 05 



$52,890 69 



CREDIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1883 $11,135 61 

Paying last year's bills 1,441 96 

Net current expenses 40,313 22 



$52,890 69 



Current Expenses Jar the Tear ending September 30, 1884, 



DEBIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1883 $11,135 51 

Bills payable Oct. 1, 1883 1,178 21 

Amount expended 38,536 90 



$50,850 62 



CREDIT. 



Inventory Oct. 1, 1884 $12,160 92 

Paying last year's bills 2,713 05 

Net current expenses 36,986 65 



$50,850 62 



TABLE 11.— Number Received, Indentured, Adopted, Married, etc, during past Two Tears* 



Number received, 
adopted 



(I 
*t 



indentured 

married 

died.... 

returned to counties whence they came. 

who have become of age 

remaining in the school Sept. 30 



1882-3. 


1883-i. 


150 


290 


14 


56 


125 


216 


2 


7 


2 


8 


23 


54 


24 


28 


315 


318 



ToUl. 



440 
70 

341 

9 

10 

77 

62 



TABLE 111.— Disposition of all Children Received since School Opened, 



Whole number received. 



kt 


u 


u 


u 


u 


ti 


u 


tt 


l( 


u 


u 


u 


M 


u 



subject to visitation 

returned to counties 

adopted by order of probate court. 

become of age 

married 

died 

belonging September 30, 1884 



1.672 



1,672 



895 
209 
95 
68 
14 
67 
334 

1,672 
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TABLE IV.— JBecord of Children Indentured since School Opened. 



Whole number indentured , 

" " returned to counties 

married 

adopted 

died 

became of age 

returned to and remaining in sctiool 

subject to visitation September 30, 1884. 



it 

u 

u 
u 



1,147 



1,147 



86 
14 
44 
10 
68 
30 
896 



1,147 



TABLE YUh^Preaent Age of School. 



Number 


betwec 

44 
44 
44 
4( 
t( 
44 
U 
44 
44 
44 
44 
tt 


m 3 and 4 


8 




4 and 5 .-... 


19 




6 and 6 


31 




6 and 7 


32 




7 and 8 


48 




8andO 


49 




9 and 10 


44 


44 


10 and 11 


42 


4« 


11 and 12 


24 


a 


12 and 13 


15 


u 


13 and 14 


9 


u 


14 and 16 


8 


44 


16 and 16 


3 


i4 


16 and 17 


2 








Total — -- 


334 










Aver 


age ag 


•e 


8 1^ 




^""""•"•""""""""••"""""•"•""•"""""""" 





TABLE IX.— Prtf«6YU Standing of the School 



Number reading in Chart 

" •• " First Reader 

" ** " Second Reader 

" " ** ThirdReader 

** " " Fourth Reader 

" able to write letters 

" " " add practical examples 

'* " '^ subtract practical examples 

44 14 tf multiply practical examples 

44 44 44 divide practical examples 

*^ who know the multiplication table 

" ** are studying outlines of Geography 

" ** " *' Swinton's Introductory Geography 

" •* *• *' Wilnes's Primary Arithmetic 

" ** '* " Milnes*8 Elementary Arithmetic-... 



97 
34 
64 
25 
10 
109 
91 
08 
18 
10 
18 
70 
34 
34 
34 
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TABLE :S..'^Cour8e of Study. 

FIRST PRIMARY. 



Calisthenics. 

^singing. 

Geograpliy of the School-room. 

MalwTng figures. 

Counting to 100. 



Roman numerals. 
Reading from Chart. 
Spelling all words read. 
Drawing on slate. 



SECOND PRIMARY. 



Appleton^s Chart and First Reader. 
Spelling. 

Writing on slates. 
Oral Arithmetic. 



Addition and Subtraction. 
Learning counties, principal cities and 
rivers of Michigan. 



Drawing. 



THIRD PRIMARY. 



Appleton^s Second Reader. 
Spelling all words in Reader. 
Oral Arithmetic. 
Multiplication and Division. 



Writing. 

Drawing. 

Sheldoirs Object Lessons. 

Geography of United States. 



FIRST INTERMEDIATE. 



Appleton's Third Reader. 
Milnes^s Primary Arithmetic. 
Drawing. 



Writing. 

Sheldon's Object Lessons. 

Swinton's Introductory Geography. 



SECOND INTERMEDIATE. 



Appleton's Fourth Reader. 
Hooker's Boole of Nature. 
Writing. 
Drawing. 



Milnes^s Intermediate Arithmetic. 

Swinton's Geography. 

Map Drawing. 

Patterson's Common School Speller. 



TABLE Xiy,— Showing Time of Detention in the School 



Month!. 


No. 


Month!. 


No. 


Months. 


No. 


Month!. 


No. 


Month!. 


No. 


Month!. 


No. 


105 




78 


3 


60 


5 


45 


7 


30 


12 


15 


24 


104 




77 


3 


59 


3 


44 


11 


29 


10 


14 


20 


100 




75 


1 


58 


8 


43 


6 


28 


6 


13 


18 


OS 




73 


1 


57 


3 


42 


11 


27 


10 


12 


39 


93 




72 


4 


56 


5 


41 


3 


26 


22 


11 


30 


92 




71 


3 


55 


6 


40 


12 


25 


16 


10 


28 


91 




70 


3 


54 


5 


39 


11 


24 


15 


9 


24 


89 




69 


6 


53 


5 


38 


10 


23 


19 


8 


49 


88 




68 


3 


52 


6 


37 


8 


22 


18 


7 


34 


85 




06 


7 


51 


11 


36 


14 


21 


13 


6 


58 


84 




65 


5 


50 


4 


35 


11 


20 


23 


6 


57 


83 




64 


2 


49 


5 


34 


12 


19 


16 


4 


62 


82 




63 


6 


48 


12 


33 


5 


18 


18 


3 


120 


81 




62 


e 


47 


14 


32 


12 


17 


26 


2 


82 


80 




61 


3 


46 


7 


31 


6 


16 


21 


1 


29 


79 

























Number who have been in the school less than one month, 55. 
Average time of detention, 20 months, 2 days. 
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TABLE "KV,— Names of Officers and Employes^ and Salaries, 
Prosonted in accordance with Act 206, Laws of 1881. 



Names. 



John N. Foster 

Galen A. Merrill 

F. W. Morgan 

Fannie J. Foster 

Sarah D. Parsons 

Susan Sawyer 

Clara Anderson 

Fannie Russell 

Tide Bennett 

Louise C. Dixon 

Dora Watson 

Myra W.Smith 

Elizabeth F. Champlin 

Sarah F. Bailey 

Jennie F. Page 

Bella Booklass 

Kittle C. Miller 

EllaF.Corwin 

Esther A. Clark 

Lucelia B. Staples 

Bell Throop 

Sarah B. Goodman 

Susie M. McArthur 

EllaR.Hazen 

Martha J. Ranney 

Addle Goodell 

EvaUnderhill 

Genie Smith 

Ella M. Brown 

Sarah Straley 

Minnie Swift 

Theresa Millman 

Mary Yerskie , 

Margaret Sherman 

Nellie Grattan 

CallieSteflae 

Mary Primmer 

Anna Norton 

Edwin Mansell 

Charles Cozier 

Frank L Sprague 

Abram Greenwood 

F.S. Sprague 

Daniel Llpe 

S.P. Swain 

George B. Newell 

L.H. Wurtz 



Grade. 



Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent 

Clerk 

Manager 

Matron 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Cottage manager 

Hospital manager 

Cottage manager 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Seamstress 

Dining room manager 

Dining room manager 

Domestic 

Domestic 

Domestic 

Domestic 

Domestic 

House cleaner 

Laundress 

Laundress 

Laundress- 

Cook 

Cook 

Engineer 

Assistant Engineer 

Night watchman 

Baker 

Farmer 

Gardener 

Teamster 

Laborer 

Physician 



Salary. 


ei,5oo 00 


800 OO 


300 00 


100 00 


384 00 


312 00 


312 00 


312 00 


240 OO 


312 00 


312iP 


240 W 


312 00 


312 00 


300 00 


312 00 


240 00 


312 00 


312 00 


312 00 


300 00 


312 00 


180 00 


180 00 


180 00 


168 00 


132 00 


132 00 


144 00 


132 00 


144 00 


60 00 


120 00 


192 00 


192 00 


144 00 


192 00 


192 00 


800 00 


384 00 


240 00 


384 00 


400 00 


360 00 


240 00 


240 00 


250 00 
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TABLE X.yi. —Sfiovoing Actual Cost for Current Expenses each Tear since the School 
opened, and Average Population ; also Number of Children cared for each Year in the 
School and in Homes,, with Per Capita Cost in each Case. 



YEAK. 



1874-5.. 
1875-G. 
1876-7. 
1877-8. 
1878-9. 
1879-80 
1880-1. 
1881-2. 
1882-3. 
1883-4. 



Total Cost for 
Current Expenae. 



$27,546 68 
29,412 66 
32,124 19 
34,064 23 
35,483 69 
34,680 27 
37,822 41 
37,864 57 
37.868 14 
37,002 06 



Average 
Population. 



159}^ 

218 

264 

271 

305% 

285} 

308 

311 

319 

318 



Per Capita 
Cost. 



$172 70 
134 92 

121 68 
125 69 
116 06 
421 33 

122 80 
121 75 
118 69 
116 36 



Whole 

Number of 

Children 

Cured for. 



221 
208 
325 
412 
420 
454 
420 
422 
444 
582 



Per Capita 
Cost. 



$124 64 
98 70 
91 26 
82 68 
H4 48 
76 39 
90 05 
89 72 
85 28 
63 58 



The above current expense cost is based upon the actual sum paid out, deducting 
whatever was paid for previous year's bills. 

Cost Pee Capita. 

Table XVI presents the cost each year since the opening of the school for 
current expense^ and presents an interesting study. While the ideal institu- 
tion cannot be managed simply with reference to low per capita cost^ it seems 
very desirable that these institutions should be managed as economically as is 
consistent with proper care and a regard for the fact that in Michigan, at 
least, we are not asked to be niggardly in our treatment of poor and helpless 
children. While it is true that the State has always been willing to provide 
liberally for all its defective and dependent ones, we feel that it is neither well 
for the tax-payers nor the one supported that excessive expenditure should be 
indulged. 

Moderate expenditure has been a marked feature of this school since its 
opening, for in 1874 its per capita cost was but $172.70, with a comparatively 
small number of children. In 1879 it cost $116.41 for each child, and the 
highest cost since was in 1881 when it reached $122.80. During the past year 
it has cost $116.36 for each child, based upon the average number belonging 
to the school. When we consider the age of the children and the fact that in 
addition to supporting an average family of 318 children, 264 others have 
passed through the school into homes, involving the expense of two good suits 
of clothes, the low cost of maintenance is very apparent. 

Adding to the average population for the past year the 264 placed in homes 
by indenture and adoption, it gives 582 children who have been cared for 
either at the school or in homes, where the State is relieved from their care, 
at an average cost of $63.58 for each child so provided for. 

At the beginning of the past year there were 315 children present; 290 were 
received during the year, making 605 who have been under the care of the 
school, at a per capita cost of $61.16. 

The large number of children placed in homes involves a large outlay for 
clothing and increases very rapidly this always expensive item of current 
expense. 
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Amusements and Becbeations. 

As in former years, the children go to the woods frequently on pleasant 
days, attend the county fair, celebrate the *' Fourth," enjoy Thanksgiving 
day with a special dinner and a general good time, while on Christmas they 
are bountifully remembered with a nice present for each one, by which the 
name of ''Eittie Bagley" is made fresh and bright in the mind of each 
child who is taught that its present is in memory of the daughter of the large- 
hearted governor who never failed to remember the children of this school* 
The children also attend the various churches in the city and are frequently 
addressed by clergymen and visitors from this and other States. 

« ♦ «,« ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ « 

The Schools. 

All children attend school five hours each, except during the summer 
months when such boys as are large enough work on the farm and in the gar- 
den, as we believe that training to work is as important as purely academic 
instruction. Our schools are graded as all the public schools of the State, 
but all departments are purely primary. This is all we can reasonably hope 
for with children who average but 8 1-5 years of age and have generally never 
attended school before coming here. While the progress made in school is 
quite surprising when we consider the utter lack of previous opportunities, and 
the fact that for the past four years the average time spent here has been but 
11 2-7 months, it is not such as would be the case were the children kept here 
several years before going out; but we believe they are being better aided in 
their struggle in life by putting them into homes, and having them educated 
in the public schools about the State. 

Teachers in schools of this character have much to discourage them. 
Kapid changes are made in the school population, and many children are 
placed in homes before it is possible to awaken an interest in study. Per- 
haps, by the time such an acquaintance is made with the child as leads to that 
personal interest so necessary for the best results, it goes out. So discouraging 
are these things, that were it not for the faithful work of the teachers, the 
good results attained would be impossible. We shall, in a short time, have a 
Kindergarten department for the younger ones, which, I feel confident, will 
help to train them not only to love to study, but to work. I look forward 
with hopefulness for good results to follow this departure. 

The Work of the School. 

It is the aim of the management of this school to regard the law founding 
it as the true interpreter of its policy, and treat the school as a '^ temporary 
home," and as rapidly as possible find family homes in which to place the 
children. So well has that policy been pursued that the average time of 
detention has been but 20 months and 2 days, and since 1880 the average has 
been but 11 2-7 months. Surely that represents to a child a '^ temporary 
home." The test of the real usefulness of the institution is not, however, the 
number of children placed in homes ; but, rather, the number of these who 
shall be so cared for and trained in their homes as to be self-supporting, self- 
reliant, and self-respecting' citizens. To this end the energies of its manage- 
ment should be directed. Under the law you have exercised your right to 
appoint an agent to visit, when deemed best, the wards of the school scattered 
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about the State, and report their condition. For full particulars regarding 
the condition of the children placed out, the homes in which they are placed, 
and all matters of interest pertaining to that work, I would respectfully refer 
you to the report of your agent which is submitted with this report If, ten 
years ago, there may have been doubts in your minds as to what an institu- 
tion like this might accomplish, I trust those doubts are now fully removed. 
It is no longer au experiment, but is so well founded and its results are so sat- 
isfactory that many other States are now considering the question of the 
establishment of similar schools, and Rhode Island has already passed a law 
establishing a school almost identical with this. The work of visiting during 
the past year having been done by the Superintendent, has involved a double 
duty, and perhaps has made necessary some neglect of little details of the 
home work ; but it is believed the good attained has been in a direction greatly 
needed. You have long felt the need of positive knowledge regarding all the 
children out, and, as it has always been difficult to obtain the information in 
any other way, this plan has seemed the most feasible. However anxious the 
county agents may be to send full reports at the proper time, their business 
matters will not always permit them to act as promptly as is desirable. 
Although the reasons for such failures are, doubtless, in many cases good, 
the necessity for having the information is not lessened. And it is well 
to consider that every report made to the school is a voluntary service on the 
part of the agent, and not a duty imposed by law, as ho is not required to 
make any report to the school. 

Daring the past year 72 per cent, more children were indentured than dur- 
ing the previous year. There have been placed in homes by indenture during 
the year 305 children, 89 of whom had before been indentured ; but in the 
table referred to no duplicating of names occurs, as the 216 referred to as 
indentured is the number of new indentures, excluding all re-indentures. In 
addition to the 305 indentured and re-indentured, 44 others have been 
adopted, and at the close of the year 56 are still on trial, making 405 children 
who have gone into homes during the past year. The 89 re-indentured ones 
would have otherwise been inmates of the school. Comparatively few chil- 
dren have been returned, and the school has been enabled to fulfill its mission 
of caring temporarily for all dependent children in the State. 

During the past year you decided to take all children possible to care for, 
and passed a resolution in February last to receive children between the ages 
of 3 and 13, instead of between the ages of 3 and 12, as for several years past. 
This additional limit has created no embarrassment, as there have been so few 
children over 12 seeking admission. I am led in this connection to suggest 
that, in general, children who have reached the age of 12 are not, if intelli- 
gent, necessarily dependent upon the public for support, and the few of that 
age properly admissible here might easily be placed in homes in their own 
counties. I desire to recommend that the Legislature be asked to so amend 
the law as to admit children between the ages of 2 and 12 years of age, per- 
mitting the Board to give preference to those over 3. This will at once relieve 
the county houses of all healthy children over 2, and enable us to supply a 
class of homes constantly seeking children younger than we can now receive. 
I feel assured that it must be a matter of pleasure to you, and will bo a source 
of gratification to the Legislature and tax payers that we are not compelled to 
ask for appropriations to build more cottages or otherwise enlarge the insti- 
tution. Rapid growth of penal and charitable institutions is so general that 

IG 
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I rejoice with you over the fact that this charity, so far-reachiog in its possi- 
bilities for goody is at present able to care for all the class it is to provide for 
without enlarging its borders. 

Conclusion. 

I desire to thank the Goldwater Republican, Coldwater Courier, Lansing 
Eepublican, Grange Visitor, Church Helper, Deaf and Dumb Mirror, Grand 
Traverse Eagle, and Three Rivers Reporter for copies of their papers; the 
American Baptist Publication Society, of Philadelphiii, for the gift, through 
their agent, Rev. E. D. Rundell, of New Buffalo, of 250 Bibles, and Mrs. 
James Burns, of Detroit, for half a barrel of candy as a Christmas gift to the- 
children. 

I would be doing my own feelings injustice did I not in this public waj 
express my personal obligations to and appreciation of tho faithful services of 
subordinate officers and employes. The cordial support they have given in 
carrying out the details of a great work, and the willing sacrifices made inr 
trying emergencies (as during the sickness of the past year), have shown their 
devotion to the work in which they are engaged. It is rarely the good fortune 
of an institution to have so large a force of faithful workers together, and if 
some degree of success has attended our efforts it is largely due to their faith- 
ful work and hearty cooperation. 

I realize somewhat the anxiety with which you gentlemen must have turned 
from your well-tried and efficient Superintendent to the new worker whonck 
you invited to the field. But for your assurance of cordial support and words 
of encouragement it would have been impossible to have made even a begin- 
ning, and without your wise counsel, steady forbearance, and cordial support 
the good we hope has been accomplished would have been impossible. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN N. FOSTER, 

SuperintcndenL 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — I have the honor to submit the following report of Adrian College for 
the year ending Jane 27, 1884: 

The Faculty for the year has been constitutod as follows : 

David S. Stephens, President and Professor of Mental Science. 

George B. McElroy, D. D., Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Bernard H. fiupp. Professor of Instrumental Music and German. 

Martin L. Jennings, M. A., Professor of Hebrew and Latin. 

John Eost, M. I)., LL. D., Curator of Museum. 

Charles E. Wilbur, M. A., B. D., Professor of History and English Literature. 

Wilbert Ferguson, M. A., Professor of Greek. 

J. D. H. Cornelius, M. A., Acting Professor of Latin. 

Walter H. Howard, B. S., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

Joseph F. McCuUoch, B. A., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Samuel E. Spahr, M. S., Instructor in Homileticd. 

Geo. B. McElroy, D. D., Ph. D., Dean of the Theological School, and 
Amos Professor of Systematic Theology. 

Edson G. Walker, M. S., Instructor in Elocution. 

Amsbury L. Beynolds^ M. A., General Agent. 

W.H. Carrier, Principal of the School of Commerce, and College Accountant. 

Mary £. McGary, Preceptress and Instructor in French and Vocal Music. 

W. Ferguson, M. A., Registrar and Secretary of the Faculty. 

Delos J. Cotton, B. S., Financial Secretary. 

£. B. Rood, B. A., Librarian. 

At the commencement in June thq following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor of Arts 3 

Bachelor of Science 1 

Bachelor of Philosophy 8 

Master of Science 1 

Master of Arts 1 

Doctor of Divinity 1 

Graduates of Normal School 4 

The number of students in attendance in the various departments of the 
College were as follows : 
College of Literature 58 
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Preparatory School .- 69 

School of Music - 52 

School of Theology 3 

The following are requirements for admission from candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts : 

Students will be admitted as candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
passing a satisfactory examination in the following branches of study: 

I. English Language.— Elements of English Grammar; Analysis of Sentences; 
Orthography and Orthoepy; Punctuation and the Structure of Sentences. 

II. Geography.— Political and Descriptive Geography of the United States and 
Europe; Physical Oeograpby ; Ancient Geography, especially that of Greece, Italy, 
and Asia Minor, should be studied along with the preparatory Greek and Latin. 

III. History. — History of the United States; classical students should also be 
taught Boman and Grecian History in connection with the preparatory classical 
studies. Leighton's History of Rome and Smithes History of Greece are recommended 
as text-books. 

IV. ^XTnvMK'iic^,— Arithmetic. The fundamental operations— Common and 
Decimal Fractions, Compound Numbers, Proportion, Percentage, Involution and 
Evolution, and the Metric System of Wei|;hts and Measures. 

Algebra, Definitions and Fundamental Buies, Factors, Fractions, Elimination, 
Involution and Evolution, Quadratic Equations, Simple Indeterminate Equations, 
Inequalities, Theory of Exponents, Logarithms, Batio, Proportion, Variation, Series, 
Binomial Theorem, Interest Formulas, Indeterminate Coefficients, Exponential 
Theorem, Differential Method, Imaginary Numbers, Equations in General, Higher 
Numerical Equations. 

Geometry, Wentwortl^s Plane, Solid and Spherical Geometry, or an equivalent. 

v. Physiology. — As much as is presented in the smaller text-books upon the 
subject. 

VI. Physics. — Elementary Principles in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, 
Sound and Light, Heat and Electricity. 

VII. Civil Govern3ient. 

Vill. JjATis.^Grammar, A thorough preparation in the elements. Allen and 
Greenough^s Grammar is recommended; but the Manuals of Harkness, Chase, or Gil- 
dersleeve, may be used for this purpose. 

Prose Composition. Joneses Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; or Harkness* 
Introduction to Latin Composition, from page 60 to page 1G6; or forty-four exercises 
in Arnold^s Latin Prose Composition. 

Beading, Four books of Csesar^s Commentaries; six select orations of Cicero; and 
the first six books of the ^neid, to be accompanied with the study of Prosody. The 
Boman pronunciation of Latin is used. It is believed that three years of earnest 
labor, with good facilities, will be sufficient for this work, but many students will 
find it desirable to devote four years to the above preparatory course in Latin. 

IX. GREEK.—Thorough preparation in the essentials of Grammar. Goodwin's 
Grammar is used and recommended. 

Prose Composition, Jones' Exercises in Greek Prose Composition, with the accents. 
An equal amount of work in any thorough text-book will be accepted. 

Reading, Three booju of the Anabasis; selections from books VI, VII, VIII, of 
Herodotus. Close attention will be paid to the grammar of the texts read, and stu- 
dents will be expected to show familiar acquaintance with the history and geography. 
Two years of faithful study will be required to complete tliis preparatory work. 

The requirements of candidates for the degree of Bacholor of Science are 
the same as for the Classical, except that a student will he required to com- 
plete only the first two years in Latin, or the prescrihed Greek. 

The requirements of candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
are the same as for the Classical, except that a student may omit either the 
Latin or the Greek. 

The requirements of candidates for the degree of Bachelors of Letters are 
the same as for the Classical, e:^cept that Greek and Geometry are omitted, 
and one year only of Latin is required. Ladies only are admitted as candi- 
dates for this degree. 
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The following are the courses of. study given during the year in the 
academic department.* 

I. CLASSICS. 

I. Latin, 

Latin Grammar; Cassar, 4 Books: Oioero, 6 orations; Virgil's JSneld, GBooks; Jones's Latin 
Prose Composition, 40 exercises. 

1. Liyy (Books XXI and XXII). Latin Prose Composition. Three hours a week, 
first and second terms. 81 hours. 

Same as for course 1. 

2. Tacitus (Life of Agricola). Three hours a week, third term. 3G hours. 
Liry. 

3. Plautus (The Captives). Terence (Andria). Three hours a week, first term. 
45 hours. 

Plautus. 

4. Horace (Odes, Bpodes); (Satires and Epistles, or selections from Juvenal). 
Three hours a week, second ana third terms. 72 hours. 

Ancient History; LiTj; Bhetoric. 

6. Quintilian. (Books X and XII). Two hours a week, first and second terms. 
64 hours. 
QDintllian. 

6. Cicero (De Oratore, Book I). Two hours a week, third term. 24 hours. 
De Oratore; Mental Science. 

7. Cicero (De Natura Deorum), or Seneca^s Letters. Two hours a week, first and 
second terms. 54 hours. 

n, Greek, 

Greek Grammar; Prose Composition (Jones' £xerclses>-wlth special attention to the accents;) 
three books of Xenophon*8 Anabasis; Herodotus, selections from Books VI, VII, VIII. 

1. Thucydides (Books I and II). Boise^s Prose Composition. Three hours a week 
through the year. 117 hours. 

Bhetoric; Herodotur. 

2. Homer (six hooks of the Iliad). Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 
Homer. 

3. Sophocles (Antigone, or CEdipus Tyrannus). Three hours a week, second and 
third terms. 72 hours. 

Thucydides. 

4. Lysias (selected orations). Two hours a week, first term. 30 hours. 
Lysias. 

5. Demosthenes (On the Crown). Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 
hours. 

liental Science; Demosthenes. 

C. Plato (Apology and Crito). Two hours a week first term. 30 hours. 
Plato. 
7. ^schylus (Prometheus Bound). Two hours a week, second term. 24 hours. 

UL Hebrew. 

1. Conant's Gescnius^ Hebrew Grammar. Biblia Hebraica.HTwo hours a week 
through the year. 78 hours. 

II. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

English Grammar; Analysis of the English Sentence; Punctuation; Orthography. 

1. Khetoric. Text-books: HilPs Bhetoric; Gilmorc's Art of Composition. Fre- 
quent practical exercises with special reference to Diction and Structure of the 
tientenco. Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

Rhetoric; General History. 

2. History of English Literature. Text-books: Arnold's Manual of English Lit- 
erature, Taine's English Literature. Original studies of representative writers in 
each period, with themes. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 

* studies printed In small type are preliminary, and must be completed before beginning the 
eourse immediately below. 
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Rhetoric. 

3. Early English— Chaucer: Prologue to Canterbury Tales, and Parliament of 
Foules. William Langlande: Vision of Piers Plowman. One hour a week through 
the year. 39 hours. 

History of English Literature. 

4. Study of Masterpieces. Pope's Essay on Criticism; Milton's Areopagitica; 
Bacon's Essays; Gray's Elegy; Bryant's Thanatopsis. One hour a week through 
the year. 39 hours. 

History of English Literature. 

5. Study of Shakespere. Selections from Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Bichard II., 
Macbeth, and Twelfth Night. One hour a week through the year. 39 hours. 

English Literature; Psychology. 

6. Philosophy of Composition. Text-books: Baine's Principles of Composition, 
and Campbell's Philosophy of Style. Lecture on the Principles of Literature. -Two 
hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

III. MODERN LANGUAGES. 

/. French. 

1. Beginning Frepch. Text-book: Dufifet's French Method. Parti and selections 
from part il. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 

Course 1 In French. 

2. French Literature. Text-book: Duffet. Two hours a week, first term. 30 
hours. 

Course 2 in French. 

3. Cousin's Cours de I'llistoire de la Philosophic (2 tomes). Two hours a week, 
second and third terms. 48 hours. 

II. German. 

1. Beginning German. Text-books: Otto's Grammar; Jones's Otto's German 
Beader. Three hours a week through the year. 117 hours. 

Course 1 in German. 

2. German Plays. Text-books: Ahn's Dramatic Plays. Two hours a week, first 
term. 30 hours. 

Course 2 in German. 

3. German Classics. Schiller's Marie Stuart, or William Tell; Goethe's Iphigenie. 
Two hours a week, second and third terms. 48 hours. 

IV. MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra; Geometry. 

1. Trigonometry— Plane and Spherical, Text-book: Wentworth's Trigonometry* 
Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 

Trigonometry. 

2. Analytical Geometry. Text-book : Peck's Analytical Geometry. Three hours 
a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

Analytical Geometry. 

3. Calculus— Differential and Integral. Text book: Bice and Johnson's Calculus- 
Three hours a week, first and second terms. Two hours a week, third term. 105 
hours. 

Calculus. 

4. Mechanics. Text-book: Smith's Mechanics. Three hours a week, first and sec- 
ond terms. 81 hours. 

Trigonometry. 

6. Surveying. Text-book: Schuyler's Surveying. Two hours a week, se^^^^d 
term. 24 hours. 
Mechanics. 

6. Astronomy— Spherical and Physical. Text-book: Norton's Astronomy. Two 
hours a week. 78 hours. 

V. HISTORY. 

United States History. 

1. General History. Text-book: Swinton's Outlines of History. Three hours a 
week, first term. 45 hours. 
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General History. 

1, English History. Text-book: Green's Short History of the English People. 
Three hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 
General History. 

3. History of Civilization in the Middle Ages. Text-book: Guizot. Two hours 
a week through the first term. 30 hours. 

English History. 

4. Roman and Mediaeval History. Text-book: Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (Selections). Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

VI. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

General History; Psycholopry. 

1. Political Economy. Text-book: Boweu's Political Economy; Selections from 
J. S. Mills' Political Economy. Three hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 

History of CiTillzation. 

12. Sociology. Text-book: Bagehot's Physics and Politics, Spencer's Sociology. 
Two hours a week, second and tliird terms. 48 hours. 
Political Economy. 

3. International Law. Text-book: Wolsey's International Law. Three hours a 
week, second term. 36 hours. 

VII. PHILOSOPHY. 

Rhetoric; Physiology; English Literature. 

1. Psychology. Text-book: Porter's Elements of Intellectual Science^ Parts I, 
II, and IIL Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 

Psychology. 

2. Metaphysics— Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Porter's Intellectual 
Science, Part IV, and Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics. Three hours a week, 
third term. 36 hours. 

Psychology. 

3. Deductive Logic. Text-books: Jevon's Logic; Bain*s Deductive Logic Three 
hours a week, first term. 45 hours. 

Psychology; Botany, Zoology or Physios. 

4. Inductive Logic. Text-books: Fowler's Inductive Logic; Mill's System of 
Logic, selections from Books III and IV. Three hours a week, second and third 
terms. 72 hours. 

Psychology. 

5. Moral Science. Text-book : Calderwood's Moral Philosophy. Three hours a 
week, third term. 36 hoars. 

Metaphysics. 

6. History of Philosophy— Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Schwegler's 
History of Philosophy; Eucken's Fundamental Concepts of Modern Philosophic 
Thought. Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

Psychology. 

7. Tlieism— Lectures and Recitations. Text-books: Bowne's Theism; Diman's 
Thelstic Argument. Three hours a week, third term. 36 hours. 

YIII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Elementary Philosophy; Geometry; Trignometry. 

1. Physics— Experimental Lectures and Recitations. Text-book: Atkinson's Gan- 
ot's Physics (eleventh edition). Three hours a week through the year. 117 hoars. 

Coarse in Physics. 

2. General Chemistry— Experimental and Recitations. Text-book: Elliott and 
Storcr's Manual. Three hours a week, first and second terms. 81 hours. 

General Chemistry. 

3. Analvtical Chemistry—Laboratory work in Qualitative Analysis, with Lectures. 
Text-book: Hill's Lecture Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Three hoars (equivalent) 
a week, third term. 36 hours. |f 
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IX. NATURAL HISTORY. 
Natural Philosophy. 

1. Botany— Structural and Systematic. Text-book: Wood^s Florist and Botanist- 
Two hours a week through the year. 78 hours. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

2. General Zoology. Text- book: Orton^s Comparative Zoology. Three hours a 
week, first term. 45 hours. 

Botany; Zoology. 

3. Geology—Recitations and Lectures. Text-book: Le Conte's Geology. Three 
hours a week, second and third terms. 72 hours. 

X. CHARACTER-BUILDING. 

1. Lectures — Analysis of Human Nature; Elements of Conduct; Laws of Attention 
and Habit, as affecting Character; Selecting and Confirming Dispositions; Ideals of 
Character, etc. Two hours a week through the year. 

REGULATIONS. 

Each student may take a sufiicient number of courses to amount to fifteen hours 
per week. Horo than this cannot be taken without special permission from the Fac- 
ulty. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred on the completion of 750 hours of 
work in the Department of Classics, together with a sufficient number of courses in 
other Departments to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred on the completion of 750 hours 
of work in the Departments of Mathematics, Physical Sciences, and Natural History, 
together with a sufficient number of courses in other Departments to amount in all 
to 2,200 hours. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy will be conferred on the completion of 750 
hours of work in the Departments of English Literature, Philosophy, History, and 
Political Science, together with a sufficient number of courses in other Departments 
to amount in all to 2,200 hours. 

The financial condition of the College may be briefly given as follows: 
Value of grounds, buildings, apparatus, etc., $128,000; endowments, $114,000. 
About 40 per cent, of endowments are invested in securities, the remainder in 
notes. 

The principal donors to the Endowment Fund are Joseph J. Amos, of Rush- 
ville, Ind. ; William M. Hamilton, of Wenona, III., and Calvin Tompkins, of 
Tompkins' Cove, N. Y. The first has endowed the Chair of Systematic The- 
ology in the sum of $20,000.00; the second has given $11,23G.00 toward the 
endowment of another Chair, and the third has contributed $10,000.00 to the 
General Fund. These sums, as well as a portion of the Endowment Fund 
obtained by general subscription, arc now invested in real estate securities, and 
yielding income. 

The policy of the Board of Trustees is to keep expenses strictly within 
income, and through this conservative management it is believed that the 
College will rapidly move forward to a larger usefulness. 

Kcspectfully submitted, 

D. S. STEPHENS, 

President. 
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RBPORT OP THE PRB8IDBNT. 

Hon. Herschbl R Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir, — I have the honor to present herewith the report of the condition and 
work of Albion College for the year ending Jane 21st^ 1884^ as supplemental 
to the statistical report forwarded to yonr office a few days ago. The institu- 
tion has made substantial gains during the year. The attendance of students 
was 34O9 an increase of 78 over the year previous^ and were classified as 
follows : 

GoLLsaE. 

Seniors 12 

Juniors 11 

Sophomores -- 16 

Freshmen 24 62 

School of Art. 

Conservatory of Music. 

Students on piano 92 

Students on organ 13 

Students on violin 17 

Students on viola 2 

Students on 'cello 5 

Students in voice culture 28 

Harmony 41 198 

Counted more than once 67 

141 

Painting. 

Fourth year 1 

Third year 5 

Second year 1 

First year 8 16 

17 
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Pbeparaiory School. 

Fourth year 17 

Third year 32 

Second year 18 

First year 73 140 

Academic students 20 

378 
Counted more than once 38 

Total 340 

The following named persons comprise the Board of Instruction : 

Rollin 0, Welsh, Secretary. 

Bev. L. B. Fiske, D. D., LL. D., President and Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy. 

Bev. BoUin G. Welch, A. M., Greek and Hebrew Languages and Literature. 

Bev. Samuel Dickie, M. S., Astronomy and Applied Mathematics. 

Delos Fall, M. S., Natural Science. 

Fred M. Taylor, A. M., History and Belles Letters. 

Henry A. Mills, Drawing, Painting, and Architecture. 

Carl B. Scheffler, Director of the Conservatory and Professor of Piano, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint. 

Bena A. Michaels, Ph. D., Modern Languages. 

S. D. Barr, A. M., Mathematics. 

B. S. Avann, Ph. D., Latin Language and Literature. 

Stewart F. Oanung, Piano and Organ. 

Mattie A. Beynolds, Violin. 

Perry Averill, Voice Culture. 

£. Josephine Clark, A. M., Instructor in English Language and Literature. 

Hattie Clark, Teacher of Piano. 

Herman C. Scripps, Teacher of Piano. 

B. A. Martin. M. D., Teacher of Physiology. 

Charles H. Gordon, Teacher of Bookkeeping. 

L. W. Underwood, Teacher of Arithmetic. 

Clara L. Peck, Teacher of Elocution. 

As in your circular No. 19 you request that the courses of study pursued be 
reported, I present herewith a schedule of our work. The preparatory 
instruction covers four years, and the college work four years, as follows : 

Preparatobt Course. 

Fir$t Tear. 

First rtfrm.~Arithmetic. Grammar. French. Bhetoricals. 

Second 7>rm.— Arithmetic. Grammar. French. Bhetoricals. 

Third Term.— Arithmetic. Analysis. French. Word Analysis. Bhetoricals. 

Second Tear, 

First Tenn.— Algebra. English Composi tion. U. S. History (1783-1884). German. 
Bhetoricals. 

Second Term.—Algebra. U. S. History (1492-1783). Rhetoric. German. Rhe- 
torlcals. 

Third Tt^rm.— Algebra. Civil Government. American Literature. Rhetoric. 
French. Rhetoricals. 
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Third Tear. 

Fir$t rerm.— Latin. Physics. Alj^ebra. European History (1789-1882). Rhe- 
torlcals. 

Second r«mi.— Latin. Physics. German. European History (1648-1789^, Rhe- 
tor! cals. 

Third Term.— Latin. Botany. German. French. English Literature. Rhetor- 

Icals. 

Fourth Tear, 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First 7>rm.— Greek. Latin. Geometry. Hist. Reformation. Rhetoricals. 
Second Term.— Greelc. Latin. Geometry. Physiology. 

Third T^rm.— Greelc. Latin. Geometry. IliustratiVe Drawing. Medieval His- 
tory. Rhetoricals. 

LATIN SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First 7>rm.— Latin. Geometry. Physical Geography. Hist. Reformation. Rhe- 
toricals. 

Second Term.— Englis h Literature. Latin. Geometry. Mechanical Drawing. 
Physiology. 

Third Term.~E). Physics. Latin. Geometry, lllustratlye Drawing. Medieval 
Hist. Rhetoricals. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

First 7>rm.— Greek or Latin. Geometry. Hist. Reformation. Phys. Geography. 
Rhetoricals. 

6^tfcon(} Term.— Greek or Latin. Eng. Literature. Geometry. Physiology. Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 

Third TVrm.— Greek or Latin. El. Physics. Geometry. Illustrative Drawing. 
MedisQval Hist. Rhetoricals. 

Explanatory. 

1. The Preparatory curriculum covers four years. 

2. In the first three years the studies in all the courses are identical. 

3. By the extension to four years, students are admitted earlier than heretofore, 
and carried to a higher plane of scholarship. 

4. This re-construction of the course makes provision for the fullest benefit from 
the study of Modern Languages previous to that of the Ancient. 

5. There Is less of Latin and Greek in the Preparatory School, but more in the 
College. 

6. The order and character of the work here provided, it is claimed, supplies the 
most rational preparation for the four years of College study which will lollow. 

7. Students are not compelled to enter at the beginning of the first year, but at 
any place for which thev are fitted by scholarship previously gained. 

8. In all cases in which young persons in any of our scliools have carried forward 
their work in a diflerent order from that which we have adopted, they will receive 
credit for the branches mastered, and can subsequently bring up the studies in which 
they are deficient, so that they will not thereby suffer in their classification. This 
principle will be applied both in the Preparatory School and the College. 

COLLEGE COURSES. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. 

Freshman Tear. 

First TVrm.— Greek. Latin. Astronomy. History, Roman Empire. Rhetoricals. 
Second Temi.—Q reek, Latin. Geometry. French or German. Astronomy. Rhe- 
toricals. 

Third Ttfrm.— Greek. Latin. Zoology. French or German. Rhetoricals. 

Sophomore Tear, 

First 7>rm.->Greek. Latin. Trigonometry. Grecian History. Rhetoricals. 
Second Term.— Oreek. Latin. Physics. Uistor}", Ancient Oriental. Rhetoricals. 
Third Term.— Greek. Latin. Chemistry. Physics. Rhetoricals. 
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Junior Tear, — Philosophy. 

First Term. -Psychology. 

Second Term. — Logic. Psychology. Collateral Rescarcli. 

Third Term. — Moral Science. Collateral Research. Logic. Collateral i^escarch. 

Theology. 

First 7>rwi.— Hebrew. Old Testament History. 
Second Term. — Hebrew. New Testament History. 
Third Term.— Hebrew. Church History. 

Latin. 

First Term. — Horace. Lyric Metres. Latin Literature. 
Second Term.— Horace . Lyric Metres. Latin Literature. 
Third Term, — Livy. Tacitus. Latin Literature. 

Greek. 

First Ttfrw.— Epic Poetry. Dialects. Metres. Composition. 
Second Term.— Epic Poetry. Dialects. Composition. Mythology. 
Third Term.— Lyric IJpetry. Composition. Metres. Philology. 

Natural Science. 

First Term. — Inorganic Chemistry. 

Second Term.— Organic Chemistry. Collateral Research. Mineralogy. Collateral 
Research. 

jHiird rerm.— Hist. Geology. Dynamic Geology. Biology. Botany— Systematic; 
Physiological. 

History. 

First Tertn.— Political Economy. Collateral Research. 

Second Term.— Political Economy. History of Civilization. Collateral Research. 

Third Ticrm.— History of Civilization. Collateral Research. 

English. 

First T«rm.— Transitional English. Collateral Research. Rhetoric Advanced. 
Second r«rm.— Transitional English. Collateral Research. Rhetoric Advanced. 
Third Term. — Anglo-Saxon. English Philology and Literature. Elocution. 

Applied Mathematics. 

IXrst Term.— Calculus. Surveying. Physics. Collateral Research. 
Second Term, — Calculus. Physics. 
Third Term.— Physics. 

Modern Languages, 

First Term.— ItaMan. Contemporary French Literature. Littres^s History of 
French. Literature. Contemporary German Literature. 

Second r(0rm.— Italian. French Literature of the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. 
Philological History of German Literature. German Literature of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. 

Jliird T«rm.— Italian. Biographical and Literary History of French Dramatists 
and Poets. Biographical and Literary History of German Poets and PKilosophers. 

Senior Tear.— Philosophy. 

First Term.— Moral Science. Collateral Research. History of Philosophy. Col- 
lateral Research. 
Second Term.— Hist. Philosophy. Collateral Research. Theism. 

Theology. 

First rerm.— Greek Testament. 

Second Term.—Qreek Testament. Shedd's Homiletics. 

Third Tdrtn.— Evidences of Christianity. Greelc Testament. Sliedd^s Homiletics. 

Latin. 

First Term.— Tusculan Disputations. Roman Philosophy— Seneca. 

Second 7>rm.— Tusculan Disputations. Roman Philosophy— Marcus Aurelius. 

Third TertTi.— Latin Hymns. Terence. Plautus. 
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Greeks 

First Ttfrni.— Drama. Metres. Philology. Literature. 
Second rtfrm.— Drama. Philology. Literature. Mythology. 
Third Ttfrni.— Plato. Philology. Literature. 

Natural Science, 

First 7>rm.— Sanitary Science. Systematic Zodlogy. 

History. 

First Term.— International Law. Collateral Research. 

Second Term, — International Law. Collateral Besearch . Clyll Liberty. 

Third r«rm.— Civil Liberty. 

English. 

First Term.— Anglo-Saxon. English Philology and Literature. Trench on Words. 
Elocution. 

Second Ttfrm.— English Literature. Collateral Research. English Philology. Collat- 
eral Research. Elocution. 

Third r^rm.— English Literature. Collateral Research. English Philology. Collat- 
eral Research. Oratory. 

Applied Mathematics, 

First rerm.— Astronomy. Collateral Research. 
Second Term, — Astronomy. Collateral Research. 
Third Term.— Astronomy. Collateral Research. 

Modern Languages. 

First Term.— Italian Literature. French Literature of the Middle Ages. Spanish. 
Bartsch^s Old French. 

Second Term.— Italian Literature. History of German Literature Previous to the 
Reformation. Spanish Literature. Review of the Romance Languages. 

Third Term.— Italian Literature. Spanish Literature. General Review of the 
Literature of Southern Europe. Critical Thesis. 

LATIN SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Tear. 

First 70rf7i.»Algebra. Latin. Astronomy. History— Roman Empire. Rhotoricals. 
Second rerm.— History— >EarIy Rome. Latin. Geometry. French or German. 
Astronomy. RhetoricaJs. 

Third T«rm.— Geometry. Latin. Zoology. French or German. Rhetoricals. 

Sophomore Year, 

First Ti^rm.— French. Latin. Trignometry. Grecian History. Rhetoricals. 
Second Ttfrm.— General Geometry. Latin. Physics. History— Ancient, Oriental. 
Rhetoricals. 

Third Ttfrm.— Calculus. Latin. Chemistry. Physics. Rhetoricals. 

The studies of the Junior and Senior years are elective from the list given in the 
course of studies for these years in the Classical course. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Tear. 

First 7>rm.— Algebra. Mechanical Drawing. Astronomy. History— Roman 
Empire. Rhetoricals. 

Second Term.— History— Early Rome. Microscopy: Geometry. French or German. 
Astronomy. Rhetoricals. 

Third Ttfrm.— Geometry. Botany— Systematic; Physiological. Zoology. French 
or German. Rhetoricals. 

Sophomore Tear. 

First Term.- French. Systematic Zoology. Trigonometry. Grecian History. 
Rhetoricals. 

Second Term.— General Geometry. History of Civilization. Physics. History- 
Ancient, Oriental. Rhotoricals. 
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Third Term.— Calculus. History of Civilization. Ctiemistry. Physics. Rhetor- 
icals. 

The studies of the junior aud senior years are elective from the list given 
in the course of studies for these years in the classical course. 

When the student reaches the beginning of the Junior year, he is regarded 
as prepared for more independent work than he could wisely attempt in the 
earlier part of his course. Henceforth, his individual preferences are largely 
consulted. It will be seen that lines of study and investigation are provided, 
from which he may select the branches to be pursued. We invite attention to 
the following points: 

1. All studies in these two years are elective. 

2. Students must select from at least two lines. 

3. It is recommended that they select from three lines — they must not 
select from more than Jive lines. These selections will be made under the 
advice of the Faculty, so that consistency of work may be secured. 

4. The student will be required to have fifteen hours of recitation each week. 
The work designated as ''collateral research " may be pursued to the extent 
of the hours included in brackets, and counted as part of the course. All 
bracketed work is intended to be collateral research in connection with the 
subjects named. 

5. The Degree conferred at graduation will be determined by the course 
pursued up to the close of the Sophomore year. If, previous to that time the 
student has taken the studies of the classical course, his degree will be 
" Bachelor of Arts "; if Latin Scientific, it will be ** Bachelor of Philosophy **; 
if Scientific, it will be " Bachelor of Science." The Junior and Senior studies 
will be largely of a university character, preparing the student for independent 
investigation when, from graduation, he must carry forward his studies with- 
out the presence and guidance of the living teacher. The lines of study pro- 
vided have been made so broad and varied that the candidate for any of the 
professions, as well as the business man, can obtain here the scholarship which 
will best fit him for his chosen and anticipated mode of life. 

The College grounds include about fifteen acres. * The buildings are four in 
number. One of these is the astronomical observatory, erected the past year, 
and supplied with appropriate and valuable instruments. It cost $10,000. The 
other three buildings contain the chapel, the lecture and recitation rooms, 
the laboratory, museum, art gallery, library and reading room, music rooms, 
and society halls. One of these buildings is 50x100 feet and four stories high. 
Each of the other buildings is 46x80 feet and three stories in height. Aside 
from these is a dwelling for the janitor contiguous to the regular college build- 
ings. 

The year 1884 being the centennial of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
College is engaged in a movement to raise a fund for the larger endowment of 
the institution. This movement will be carried forward indefinitely, a begin- 
ning only being made this year. It is impossible to report the exact amount 
secured at this date, as the several sums are not to be paid into the treasury 
until Christmas. We are hoping for large results ultimately, but the stringency 
of the times at present operates greatly against our efforts. 

In my last report I made a somewhat full statement of the principles on 
which is based the special educational system we inaugurated two years ago. 
I will not repeat the arguments presented at that time, but will only say that 
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these twelve months have strengthened oar conviction of the value of the 
method employed. We discover decided advantages attending the order 
in which modern languages are studied before the ancient. The facility 
in learning language thus gained previous to the work of mastering the Latin 
and Greek which^ from their highly inflectional character, put special difficul- 
ties in the way of young students, is found to be no inconsiderable prepa- 
ration for this important part of the College course. We are gratified at the 
success that has attended our efforts to make a College curriculum on a more 
philosophical plan. Wo are also gratified that several of the leading Colleges 
of the country have, since our inauguration of the system, taken steps in the 
same direction. 

We have now in progress a special movement for largely increasing the size 
and value of the library. This grows out of our centennial. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

L. E. PISKE, 
President. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OF VISITORS. 

Hon. Hbrschbl B. Gass, 

superintendent of Public Hutruetion: 

Sir, — The committee honored by your appointment, as visitors to Albion 
College, take pleasure in bearing testimony to the generally prosperous condi- 
tion of the institution. The College gives evidence of a growing and success- 
ful state. 

The recent change in the plan of study from the ordinary to the more philo- 
sophical method is working well, and though it would be premature to affirm 
its absolute success, still the change has given a stimulus to the intellectual 
life of the College, and gives promise of meeting the sanguine expectations of 
its promoters and advocates. It is called "the natural order," and its adop- 
tion was justified by analogies, and also by the sanction of leading educators 
both in this and the old countries. Still the final verdict can only come through 
its application to a whole generation of graduates. 

This College, centrally and beautifully located, under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and manned by an exceptionally able Faculty, is 
necessarily one of the representative educational institutions of our State. We 
are glad to be able to report that it is taking on larger scope and developing a 
fuller power. Taking occasion of the centenary of the patronizing church, a 
movement has been placed on foot to secure a liberal endowment and an 
extensive apparatus, through the Asbury Centenary and the Asbury Library 
Associations. These efforts have a reflex action upon the school and are at 
once stimulating all its interests as well as giving to it a justifiable popularity. 

The astronomical observatory, with its valuable furniture, is an immense 
acquisition to the school. The museum, the laboratory and the art gallery are 
a credit to the institution ; the library is a valuable one and increasing rapidly 
in literary treasures ; the conservatory of music is a very conspicuous feature 
among the advantages which the College offers to its patrons. We were exceed- 
ingly gratified with the management and with the work being done, being 
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impressed with the disoipline^ the air of oleanliness aboat the baildings, and of 
thoroughness among the students. 

It gives us great pleasure to bear testimony to the stability and manifest 
progress which this school of learning is making ; to the moral healthf ulness 
of the training here reoeivedy as also to the efficiency of the administration of 
all the affairs of the College. 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN N. POSTER, 
J. Q. ADAMS, 
W. H. THOMPSON, 

Visitors, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Pvhlic Instruction : 

Sir, — In harmony with the statates of this State> I beg leave to submit the 
following report of the Battle Greek College for the Academic year which 
ended Jane 30, 1884 : 

1. As regards the condition of the educational interests of Battle Greek 
GoUege, permit me to say that they are at the present time in a good condi- 
tioDy fnlly as good as could be anticipated under the circumstances. As the 
College was closed during the year previous to the one covered by this report, 
it was feared that it would be very difficult to secure as large an attendance 
by considerable as was obtained during the first year after the reopening of 
the College, u e. the year ending June 30, 1884. At the commencement of 
the year the number of scholars in attendance was about 80. During the 
year the enrollment reached 284. So far as the finances of the College are 
concerned, it is perhaps enough to say that while, like most institutions of its 
kind, it is not self supporting when the receipts for tuition merely are con- 
sidered, provision has been made for the raising of funds by subscriptions, 
which will be ample not only for the payment of its debts, but also for the 
erection of all the necessary buildings and the creation of a liberal endow- 
ment fund. 

Below you will find a full report of the Treasurer of our Educational Society 
for the year. 

A. R. Henry in account with the Seventh Day Adventist Educational 
Society : 

CASH BKCEIVED. 

On shares *2,660 00 

*' tuition 2,047 09 

'* rent 933 40 

" bookstand 848 25 

" donations 703 27 

'• notesissued 500 00 

•' accounts 13,918 61 

Total *21,510 62 

18 
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CASH PAID OUT. 

On salaries $3,644 00 

•* notes redeemed 8,050 00 

*' book stand 

•* interest 

boarding house. ^ -- - 

expense - 

fuel 

tuition 

printing 

** taxes 

'« repairs 

*' library 

" real estate - 

" museum 

" insurance 

'* accounts 

Total *21,510 62 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
BSSOUBCBS. 

Beal estate $45,290 60 

Library. 1,356 50 

Museum 605 65 

Philosophical apparatus 1,150 00 

Due on accounts 418 95 

Boarding house 384 07 



631 99 


494 95 


384 07 


211 51 


209 72 


98 80 


76 68 


71 35 


47 36 


17 50 


6 00 


5 65 


2 33 


7,558 81 


$21,510 62 



Total $49,205 67 

Liabilities. 

Due Publishing Association . $6,522 54 

Outstanding notes 2.002 60 

Total $8,525 04 

Present worth.. 40,680 63 

Worth July 1, 1883 39,077 21 



Gain $1,603 42 

Given on donations $703 25 

Given on shares 2,560 00 



Total $3,263 25 

Less gain 1,603 42 



Actual loss $1,659 83 

A. R. HENRY, 

Treasurer. 
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2. The number of Professors and Instrnctors in the Institution is 10. For 
their names and positions you will please refer to the catalogue which accom- 
panies this report. 

3. The whole number of students enrolled during the year was 2S4. 

4. For the courses of study pursued and the books of instruction used, I 
beg leave to refer you to the catalogue mentioned above. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. H. LITTLEJOHN, 

President. 
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REPORT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschsl R Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir, — In accordance with the reqairements of law, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of Detroit College : 

The Board of Trust^s is constituted as follows : 

President— Rev. J. G. Walshe, S. J. 

Secretary — Rev. J. P. Frieden, S. J. 

Treasurer — Rev. D. Niederkorn, S. J. 

Rev. M. P. Dowling, S. J. 

Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J. 

The members of the present Faculty are: 

President — Rev. J. G. Walshe, S. J. 

Vice President, Prefect of Studies, Professor of Higher Mathematics — Rev. 
J. P. Frieden, S. J. 

Poetry, Professor of English and Latin Literature — Rev. M. P. Dow- 
ling, S. J. 

Humanities^ Professor of English and Latin Literature, and Elocution — 
Mr. B. Otting, S. J. 

Professor of the Natural Sciences and Astronomy — Mr. J. A. Doyle, S. J. 

Instructors in the Academic Department and in the Qerman Language — Mr. 
J. J. Donoher, S. J. ; Mr. T. F. Brown, S. J.; Mr. M. Eicher, S. J. 

Instructors in the Commercial Department and in the French Language — 
Rev. E. D. Kelly, S. J. ; Mr. J. F. Meuffels, S. J. 

Elementary Department — Mr. M. A. Owens, S. J. 

The Institution is now in the eighth year of its existence, and was incorpor- 
ated under the general law of Michigan, April 27, 1881, with power to grant 
such literary honors, or confer such degrees as are usually conferred by similar 
colleges and institutions of learning in the United States. It is conducted by 
members of the Society of Jesus. Having for its object to impart a thor- 
oughly Christian as well as liberal education, its methods of instruction com- 
bine religion and morality with literature and science. The professors and 
nearly all the students are members of the Catholic church. Pupils of all 
denominations, however, are admitted. 

The course of studies embraces the doctrines and evidences of the Catholic 
religion. Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics, Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, History, Geography, 
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Book-keepiDg, Arithmetic, and the Latin, Greek, English, French, and German 
languages. 

There are three Departments of Instruction, viz. : The Scientific, Collegiate, 
the Academic, and the Commercial. A Preparatory Department is added, for 
the advantage of boys who are not sufficiently advanced to enter the lowest 
class of the Academic or the Commercial course. The Academic is a three 
years' course preparatory to the Scientific-Collegiate, which latter is composed 
of four classes: Philosophy, Rhetoric, Poetry, and Humanities, answering 
respectively to the Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman classes of other 
institutions. Diplomas of graduation are granted to those students only of 
this department who have attended the lectures in the Sciences for at least 
three sessions, and who have passed a satisfactory examination in Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Higher Mathematics, as well as in the ordinary 
branches of a collegiate course. 

Those who complete the Scientific-Collegiate course receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. They can afterwards obtain the degree of Master bf Arts 
by devoting one year more to the study of Philosophy, or two years to any of 
the learned professions, provided the Board of Trustees be satisfied with their 
proficiency and their moral conduct. 

The Commercial Department embraces all the branches of a sound English 
education. It is completed in four years, and is intended for such as wish to 
prepare themselves for commercial life. 

The College has been steadily growing in favor with the community, as is 
evidenced by the constantly increasing attendance, and other marks of 
approval. During the academic year ending June 30, 1884, ^^17 students 
attended the classes of the College, 29 of whom were in the Scientific-Col- 
legiate, 93 in the Academic, 59 in the Commercial, and 36 in the Preparatory 
Department. 

The debating society, organized for the purpose of fostering a taste for 
eloquence and literature, has been doing excellent work. Its members 
meet once a week to exercise themselves in dramatic reading and extempor- 
aneous debate. In addition to this, carefully prepared essays on historical 
subjects are read and discussed. During the past year special attention was 
given to American colonial history. 

At the last annual commencement, held on Wednesday, June 25, 1884, 
seven young gentlemen, forming the second graduating class of the college, 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. FRIEDEN, S. J., 

Vice-PresidenL 
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REPORT 

Hon. Hbrschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

SiB« — Hillsdale College now enters upon its thirtieth year of academic 
existence. As at no time daring this period has its undergraduate attendance 
fallen below five hundred students, the citizens of our commonwealth may 
reasonably hope that the period of probation common to all educational foun- 
dations has long passed, and that this seat of learning is established in the State 
in perpetuity. To secure this end an organized effort is now being made to 
increase the present endowment by the sum of $100,000. The present endow- 
ment, exclusive of buildings and appointments, is about $135,000. 

Faculty. 

The government of the college remains substantially the same as last year. 
President Durgin, however, retiring by resignation in the middle of the 
academic year, leaving the faculty as follows : 

Bev. Bunsom Dunn, D. D., President ad interim, and Professor of Mental, 
Moral, and Political Philosophy. 

Daniel Moses Fisk, A. M., Professor of Biology and Geology. 

Bev. John Scott Gopp, A. M., Alumni Professor of Logic, Belles-lettres, and 
German. 

Arthur Edwin Haynes, M. Ph., Fowler Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics. 

Alaxander Campbell Bideout, LL. D., Principal of Commercial Department 
and Professor of Political Economy. 

Warren Allen Drake, A. M., Professor of Commercial Law, Book-keeping, 
and Penmanship. 

George Balthazar Gatduer, Professor of Painting and Drawing. 

Melville Warrei\ Chase, Professor of Instrumental Music. 

Kingsbury Bachelder, A. M., Waldron Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature. 

James F. Parsons, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Bev. Charles Densmore Dudley, A. M., Burr Professor of Systematic The- 
ology. 

Bev. Ashmun Thompson Salley, A. M., Professor of Sacred Literature. 

Miss Cassie Alda Beamer, A. M., Principal of the Ladies' Department and 
Professor of French. 

Alvah Graves, Instructor in Vocal Music. 
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Frank Smith, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Clark Lincoln Herron, Tutor in Mathematics. 

Alexander Hamilton Hiller, Tutor in Grammar. 

Stephen Benjamin Harvey, Tutor in German. 

Emma Louise Ellis, Assistant in Microscopy. 

Cressy Livingston Wilbur, Tutor in Chemistry. 

Carrie Gillespie Durgin, Tutor in Ancient History. 

Adah M. Gardner, Assistant Instructor in Water Color, Crayon, and India 
Ink. 

William Marvin Spears, Tutor in English Granimar. 

Perry T. Benton, Instructor in Penmanship. 

Hon. Oscar A. Janes, M. S., Secretary of the Board of Trustees, and 
Treasurer. 

Attendance. 

The attendance the past year has been slightly below that of the year previ- 
ous, the total attendance of different students during the three terms consti- 
tuting the school year being six hundred and seventy, distributed as follows:-— 

College proper 181 

Theological 37 

Preparatory and Normal 252 

Music 89 

Art 88 

Commercial 173 

Total 820 

Deduct names of those in two departments 150 

Corrected total C70 

This attendance in a year of general financial depression is gratifying to all 
friends of learning. 

Admission. 

The courses of preparatory study have been slightly modified, the require- 
ments for admission to the Scientific Course having been increased by the 
addition of one year's studies. The Classical requirements remain the same 
and are: The common English branches; Latin Grammar, including Pros- 
ody; Caesar, four books; Cicero, six orations; Virgil's ^neid, six books; 
Latin Prose Composition; Greek Grammar and Lessons; Xenophon's Anaba- 
sis, three books ; Greek Prose Composition; Algebra, to Part III., Olney's 
Univ.; Plane Geometry ; Composition and Rhetoric ; United States History; 
Ancient History; Natural Philosophy, and Civil Government. 

The requirements of the Philosophical Course are: Thn Common English 
branches; Latin Grammar ; Caesar, four books; Cicero, two orations; Latin 
Prose Composition ; Algebra, to Part III., Olney's Univ.; Plane Geometry; 
Composition and Rhetoric; Civil Government; U. S. History; Ancient His- 
tory, and Natural Philosophy. Instead of Latin here required, the student 
may take the Greek required for admission to the Freshman Year of the Clas- 
sical Course. 

Candidates for the Freshman Class in the Scientific course are examined in 
the common English branches; one year of Latin or Greek; one year of 
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French; Composition and Khetoric; Civil Government; Natural Philosophy ; 
United States History; Algebra, to Part III;, Olnoy^s Univ.; and Plane 
Geometry. 

Normal School. 

A more radical change has been made in the Normal coarse, which now 
requires four full years of study, as follows: English Grammar one year. 
Arithmetic two terms. Beading one year. Geography, Lectures on Teaching, 
Vocal Music, and Penmanship. This constitutes the first year. The second 
embraces, Composition and Rhetoric, United States History, Book-keeping, 
Free Hand Drawing, Sketching from Nature, Civil Government, and Lectures 
on Teaching, each one term ; Heading and Algebra for the whole year. The 
third year gives instruction in Chemistry and History for two terms each ; 
Botany, Physical Geography, Philosophy, English Literature, Plane Geometry, 
and Lectures on Teaching, one term each. The fourth year requires Zoology 
with Museum work, Advanced Rhetoric, Mental Philosophy, Human Physi- 
ology, Logic, Political Science, Geology, Principles of Teaching, and Moral 
Philosophy. 

Thb Classical Coubse. 

As the course of study for the Classical Department has not been made a 
part of this annual report it may be given here. 

Freshman Tear. 

Fall Term.— Liyy. Iliad. Solid Geometry. English Classics. 

Winter Term.—De Amicitia. Greek Selections. Fart III of Univ. Algebra. 

Spring Terw—Horace. Greek Selections. Trigonometry. 

SopTiomore Tear. 

Fall 7Vrm.--Demosthenes. General Geometry, elective in this course only with 
French. Chemistry. 

Winter Term.— Tacitus, Germania and Agricola, or Juvenal. Calculus, elective 
with French, or Apologia. Organic Chemistry. 

Spring Term. — Antigone. Calculus, elective with French, or Plato. Botany, with 
Laboratory work in preparing Herbaria, and Microscopy. 

Junior Tear. 

German through the year. Mechanics, Physics, and Astronomy through the year. 
Comparative Zo51ogy, with museum work in the fall. Human Anatomy, with 
dissections in the winter. Logic, Rhetoric, and English Literature begun. 



Senior Tear. 

Fall Term.— Intellectual Philosophy. Logic Mediaeval History. 

Winter Term.— Khetoric. Political Economy. Speculative Philosophy. English 
Literature. 

Spring Term.— Moral Philosophy. Butler's Analogy. Evidences of Christianity. 
Geology. 

Ancient Languages. 

The science of language has i*evolutionized former views respecting Greek 
and Latin. These languages, once spoken by the most cultivated classes of 
Greece and Rome, are Hot *'dead," but are still living in and with the most 
refined modern languages. Out of Greek and Latin are made a large per- 
centage of the Bomance languages, half of the English language, and also 
nearly all scientific terms, while the Germanic family of languages are from 
the same original source. Hence a sttulent of science or of modern languages 
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cannot be a broad and accurate scholar without a knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
The study of theso languages is as practical as any study in scholarship. 
These facts are recognized in this College. The following are some of the 
special features of study and instruction in Greek and Latin: 

1. Reading at sight. 

2. Explanation of Oreek and Latin words in English and in science. 

3. Influence of Oreek and Latin on grammar, rhetoric, and literature of 
English. 

4. Origin and history of these languages, and their relation to the science 
of philology. 

5. Free use of black-boards in the first years of the course. 

6. Constant referring of students, in proportion to advancement, to collat- 
eral reading. 

7. Special efforts to impress advanced students with the richness and value 
of these great masterpieces as a literature* 

8. Repetition. No principle, word, or form once learned, is allowed to be 
forgotten. By frequent re-reading, even to the end of the course, an acquaint- 
ance with each author is retained. 

• 

Matubmatigs. 

The course in mathematics is well calculated to lead the student up to 
vigorous, independent thought and accurate habits of reasoning. It includes 
a full year of the General Geometry and Calculus. 

In the study of this interesting and very fruitful branch of mathematical 
science, during the first part of the year, the student is required to continue 
the study of the Loci of Equations as begun in Higher Algebra until he has 
acquired facility in discovering the locus from its equation, in producing and 
discussing, by both the rectilinear and polar methods, general and special 
equations of the right line and conic sections, as also some of the equations of 
the Higher Plane Curves and the Transformation of Coordinates. After this, 
he continues the development of Algebraic and Transcendental Functions by the 
aid of the Differential Calculus, and the applications of its principles to the 
investigation of loci, including the subjects of Maxima and Minima, Tangents, 
Normals, Singular Points, Curve Tracing, Radius of Curvature, Envelopes, 
etc., and finally makes a study of the Integral Calculus and its applications to 
the Rectification of Plane Curves, the Quadrature of Plane Surfaces and 
Surfaces of Revolution, the Cubatnre of Volumes of Revolution and the 
Deduction of the Equations of Curves. 

Every class in the department of mathematics is required to recite five hours 
a week, making a total of one hundred and ninety-five (195) hours of class- 
room work during the school year. 

Ohbmistbt. 

Lectures in Chemistry are given on five days of each week for two terms of 
the Sophomore year. A printed syllabus of the instruction relieves the student 
of the tedious labor of copying class-room dictation. Chemistry is taught both 
as a body of philosophy, of exceptional value as a disciplinary study, and as an 
investigation of phenomena embodying thought capable of being revealed by 
experiment. A full line of experiments is given in an amphitheater, from the 
resources of a good laboratory. Special prominence is given to the relations 
of Chemistry to Biology. 

19 
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Biology. 

The practical work in Biology, as now followed for the fourth term in the 
recently opened Harrington Laboratory, and first announced in the annual 
report of last year, has fulGlled the sanguine expectations of its founders. 
The interest manifested by the students in the work of comparative anatomical 
dissections and in microscopy is most gratifying:. The department library has 
been increased by the purchase of many costly books of reference and illustra- 
tion, that are in daily use by all botanical and anatomical students. 

MUSEUK. 

The natural history collections are valued at $6,000, and are quite complete 
in Paleontology, Geology, Mineralogy, and Oonchology. 

The collections have already greatly outgrown the lar^e room assigned to 
them at the rebuilding of the college, and a separate building of larger dimen- 
sions is a necessity. 

LiBBABY. 

The library has increased somewhat the past year and now numbers about 
eight thousand volumes. It is open five hours daily. 

Beligious Exekcises. 

^?All students are required to attend the chapel exercises d:iily, and public 
religious services on the Sabbath at the College Ghurch,or at such other churches 
as may be selected by parents or students at the opening of the term. 

The College Prayer Meeting, for Faculty and students, on Tuesday evening is 
largely attended, and is a source of much good and the scene of many con- 
versions. It is held under the joint auspices of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Association. 

Expenses. 

Scholarship rental, per term from 50 cents to $1 00 

Incidentals, per term (gentlemen) 1 6 00 

Incidentals, per term (ladies) 3 00 

Matriculation (paid but once) 3 00 

Associate Schools. 

The School of Music has had large prosperity the past year, and with the 
addition of Professor Graves to the corps of instruction, the department may 
hope for still further growth. 

Professor Gardner has also lengthened the Art course, and is now assisted 
by his most efi&cicnt and talented daughter, lately Art Instructor in Doane 
College, Nebraska. 

The Commercial School famishes instruction in telegraphy and the studies 
usually taught in commercial schools. 

The endowment of the Mark's Professorship in Theology has been nearly 
completed, and this much needed chair will be added to the department of 
Theology in the early future. 

Endowments and Memorials. 

A just pride is felt by the friends of Hillsdale College in the fact that so 
many special funds have been created to perpetuate the names and the zeal 
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of those who have been benefactors ia gifts and services. The existence of 
snch endowments and memorials is one of the best evidences of Uigh rank in 
an institation, since it implies that confidence in coutinned prosperity which 
is necessary for the securing of large contributions. That this College has 
been b» signally favored in its early history, is a source of great satisfaction to 
the Trustees and others who are immediately interested in its affairs. These 
funds are here given in the order of time in which they have been established : 

The Bubb Pbofessobshi p. — The late William Burr, for many years the 
able and honored editor of the Morning Star, so efficiently managed the affairs 
of the F. B. Printing Establishment, that, upon his death, the Board of Oor- 
t)orator8 applied $3,000 of its surplus as a basis of the '' Burr Professorship." 
The fund was advanced to $10,000, and the chair of Pastoral and Systematic 
Theology was thus endowed. 

Thb Mabbs Pbofessobship. — In honor of Bev. David Marks, a zealous 
pioneer Free Baptist minister, another fund, of $10,000 was begun. The 
amount raised to date has been applied to the endowment of the chair of 
Ecclesiastical History. The F. B. Central Association is making efforts for 
the completion of the sum. 

Thb Alumni Pbofessobship. — The Alumni Association of the College, at 
the quinquennial meeting in 1870, adopted a resolution to raise $10,000 for an 
Alumni Endowment. The work is still in progress, the fund now amounting 
to about $6,000. The chair of Logic and Belles-lettres has been named for 
this fund. 

Kkowltok Hall. — The Hon. and Rev. Ebenezor Eoowlton, who filled 
many positions of trust in affairs of State and Church, was so highly esteemed 
by the friends of the College, that the General Conference of Free Baptists, 
held at Providence, B. I., in 1874, passed a resolution to raise $10,000 by 
popular subscription for a memorial in his honor among the College buildings. 
From this, the west building of the group was named '' Knowlton Hall.'' 

The Fowleb Pbofessobship. — Professor Spencer J. Fowler, who had 
been an assiduous worker in the College from an early day in its history, and 
had devoted his time, labor and means to the building of the Institution, laid 
down his burdens in August, 1875. In recognition of his services, which 
included the raising of $20,000 by personal efforts, the Trustees, at the meet- 
ing in June, 1876, attached his name to the chair of Mathematics. 

Qbiffik Hall. — The northwest building in the College group was named 
in honor of Charles P. Griffin, Esq., of Chicago, a zealous member of the 
Board of Trustees, who, in the financial stringency following the destruction 
by fire of the College buildings in 1871, took $2,600 of $10,000 stock sold by 
Prof. A. C. Kideout to raise funds to begin the erection of the west center 
building for the Commercial and Telegraphic Department, of which Mr. 
Oriffin was one of the founders, and the first principal. 

The Waldbok Pbofessobship. — Upon the death of Hon. Henry Waldron, 
who had been a liberal patron of the College, at various times, and had served 
as a Trustee from the earliest years of the Institution, a gift of $15,000 was 
made in his memory, by Mrs. Caroline M. Waldron, of Hillsdale, Uev. 
Charles N. Waldron, D. D., of Detroit, and Mrs. Mary E. Waterman, of 
Albany, N. Y., the widow, brother, and sister, respectively, of the deceased, 
and his immediate heirs. This bequest, it was stipulated, was to be applied to 
a ^* Waldron Professorship," the Trustees to elect the specific direction, and 
the Board, in June, 1881, designated the chair of Latin. 
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Mabtik Pbize. — ^Mr. D. M. Martin, a member of the Glass of 1881, has 
contributed a f and, the earnings of which are to be awarded, on each com- 
mencement day, to that member of the gradaating class who shall have sas- 
tained the highest rank in the full coarse of Mathematics. 

Gthkasiuh. 

At a recent chapel meeting of the undergraduates, Faculty, and other friends 
interested in the erection of a college gymnasium, a subscription was opened 
by the generous gift of $500 by Mr. F. B. Dickerson, publisher, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The amount now subscribed is over $2,000, and the building is now under 
contract to be completed for use during the spring term of 1885. This 
gymnasium building with its equipments, it is expected will cost between three 
and four thousand dollars. 

By vote of the Trustees it has been named the Dickerson Gymnasium of 
Hillsdale College. 

Bespectf ully submitted in behalf of the Faculty. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hod. Hsrschel R. Gabs, 

Superintendent of Public JBisttuetion : 

Sir, — The report of Hope College, at Holland, for the year 1883-^4 is as 
follows : 

Remarks. 

Hope College was incorporated in 1866. It grew oat of an nnincorporated 
academy, which had been opened in 1855 and regularly organized in 1857. 
Even before this, for about four years, an ecclesiastical or parochial school 
had been fitting young men for Rutgers College, N. J., and thus for the 
gospel ministry. The Institution is under the care and patronage of the 
Reformed Church in America (denominational rather than ''sectarian"), but, 
at the Fame time, is doing a good work for the cause of education in Michigan. 
It is laying foundations, moral and material, for much that will be noted in 
the future history of the State. 

The Council. 

Rev. Charles Scott, D. D., President of the College, ex»officio. 

Term Expiring 1885, 

Isaac Cappo, Esq., Holland, Mich. 

Rev. John S. Joralmon, Norwood Park, 111. 

Rev. Egbert Winter, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Term Expiring 1886. 

J. C. Benham, M. D., Hudson, N. Y. 
Rev. John H. Earsten, Holland, Mich. 
Rev. Wm. Moerdyk, Dolton, 111. 

Term Expiring 1887. 

Elaas Browmer, Esq., Grand Haven, Mich. 

Rev. John W. Beardslee, D. D., Constantino, Mich. 

Rev. Peter Moerdyk, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Term Expiring 1888. 

Rev. Edward P. Livingston, D. D., Sioux Falls, Dakota. 
Rev. N. H. Dosker, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Rev. Henry £. Dosker, Grand Haven, Mich. 
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Term Ezpirmg 1889. 

Rev.N. M. Steffens, D. D., Holland, Mich. 

Rev. Peter Lepeltak, Overisel, Mich. 

Key. Dirk Broek, Holland, Mich. 

President of the Board — Kev. N. M. Steffens. . 

Vice-President — Kev. J. W. Beardslee. 

Secretary — Rev. Peter Moerdjk. 

Treasurer, Isaac Gappon, Esq. 

Executive Committee — Rev. Charles Scott« ez-officio; Rev. N. M. Steffens, 
Rev. P. Lepeltak, Rev. Dirk Broek, and Isaac Cappon, Esq. 

The regular meetings of the Council are on tho last Wednesday in April, 
and on the Tuesday preceding Commencement each year. The next Com- 
mencement will be on Wednesday, June 24, 1885. 

Academic Department. 
i. Faculty. 

Rev. Charles Soott, D. D., President, Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History. 

Rev. T. Romeyn Beck, 1). D., Secretary, Professor of Ancient Languages 
and Literature. 

Cornelis Doesburg, A. M., Professor oi Modern Languages and Literature, 
and of Art. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Professor of English Language and Literature, 
and of Rhetoric. 

Gerrit J. Kollen, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Astronomy, and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Rev. N. M. Steffens, A. M., Instructor in Moral Philosophy, and Christian 
Evidences. 

Regular instruction is given in all the branches mentioned in the catalogue, 
and the course, being both classical and scientific, is thus made as complete as 
can well appertain to the A. B. degree. 

2. Sltidenls. 

Seniors, 2; Juniors, 6; Sophomores, 7; Freshmen, 9; total, 24. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on 2 ; and that of A. M., in course, upon 8. The 
total number of graduates since 18G6, lias been 108. Gre&t fidelity to work, 
and good deportment marked the year. 

S. Course of Study. 
Freshman Year. 
ifar/iemat/c«.— Wentworth's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Language and Literature. 

English.— Sxv\nto\\ 8 Studies in English Literature. 

Latin.— A nihon'*s Cicero de Ainlcitia. ArnoId^s Latin Prose Composition. 

Greek,— 0\ye\\*8 Xenophon^s Cyropaedia. Keop^s Homer's Iliad. Arnold's Greek 
Prose Composition. 

Modern. — Mulder's History of Dutch Literature. Jagcr's Derivation of Dutch 
Words. Essays. 

Bhetoric, — Essays and Declamations. 

if fatory.— Anderson's Now Genera] History, First Part. An Atlas of Classical and 
MedinQval Geography, 

Natural ^Sci'tfwce.— Hooker's New Physiology. 

Sacred Literature, — Koblnson's Harmony of the Gospels. 
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'Sophomore Year. 

Mathematic8,'-0\Ti^y^& Qeneral Geometry and Calculus. WentwortU^s Buryeying 
and Navigation. 

Language and Literature. 

^n^/<8^.— Kellogg'8 New History of English Literature. 

Xa^fn.— Tyler's Germania and Agricohi (Tacitus). Latin Prose Composition (con- 
tinued). Roman Antiquities. 

O^reeA:.— Johnson's Herodotus. Greek Prose Composition (Continued). Greek 
Antiquities. 

IfoJern.— Duflfet's Frcncli Grammar, 1st part. Worman's German Grammar. 
DeutschesLesebuch,!. Theil. 

i^^e^on'c.— Essays, Speeches, and Declamations. 

Ifitfton/.— Anderson's New General History, Second Part. Special Studies in 
History. 

Natural Science. — Eliot and S toreros Manual of Chemistry (the Abridgement by 
Nichols). 

Sacred Literature. — Koblnson's Harmony of the Gospels. 

Junior Year. 
Mathetnatics 4ppft>d.— Olmsted's Natural Philosophy. 

Language and Literature. 

Latin. — Anthon's Horace. Lectures on Roman Literature. 

Grtftf A.— -Tyler's Plato's Apology and Crito. Woolsey's uSschylns Promotheus. 
Lectures on Greek Literature. 

Modern. — Duffet's French Grammar, Second Part. Duffet's Extracts from French 
Literature. Worman's German Grammar (continued). Deutsches Lesebuch,2 Theil. 

iZ^torJc.—Bascom's Philosophy of Rhetoric. Essays and Discussion. Delivery of 
Original Speeches. 

History. — Anderson's New General History, Second Part (continued). Lectures on 
the Constitution and History of the United States. 

Natural Science. — Chemistry (Analysis, etc.), one term. Wood's Botany, two 
terms. 

Metaphysics. — Porter's Intellectual Science. 

Sacred Literature. — Butler's Analogy. 

Senior Year. 
Mathematics. — Olmsted's Astronomy. 

liANOUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Oreek. — Plato's Phaedo. Lectures on Greek Philosophy. 

Modem. — Telemaque. Groszmann's Handbuch. Lectures on German Literature. 
Compositions in French and German. 

Rhetoric. — Bascom's Aesthetics, with Essays. Delivery of. Original Speeches. 

Xo(;^c.— Thompson's Laws of Thought. 

Ethics. — Wayland's Moral Science. 

History. — ^Guizot's History of Civilization. 

Natural Science. — Dana's CUss-Book of Geology. '. .^ 

Political iScfenctf.— Way land's Political Economy (Chapln). Lectures on Civil Gov- 
ernment. 

Sacred Literature.— hectuve^ on the Evidence of Christianity. 

In tho report of the "Bureau of Education" it is again stated that Hope 
College (as an exception to others in Michigan) has no Scientiflc Course. In 
ODO sense, this is true, but an examination of the above coarse will show that 
it embraces the same studios as some of our sister Colleges which have a dis- 
tinct ''Scientific Department" in their curriculuoi. The aim with us is to 
impart a ''liberal education " and, as in the past, call the graduate an A. B. 

Preparatory Department. 

This also has a four years' course. The first year (D.) is given to English 
only. With the second (C.) begins Latin (or French instead) and Dutch. 
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With the third, are added Oreek (or Oermaa instead) and higher MatheinatioSf 
etc. Those who complete the four years receive a diploma entitling them to 
admission into the Freshman class or fitting them for most of the ocoapationi 
and professions of life. It is a peculiarity of Hope College, that, as a rale, 
those who enter the Preparatory Department intend to take the fall coarse, 
and enter upon the study of the ancient or modern languages. 

i. Faculty. 

Bev. Charles Scott, D. D., President; English History, Physiology, and 
Zoology. 

Kev. T. Bomeyn Beck, D. D., Greek and Mythology (A class). 

Cornelis Doesburg, A. M., Modern Languages and Drawing. 

William A. Shields, A. M., Secretary; English Orammar and Bhetoric (A 
and B classes). 

Gerrit J. EoUen, A. M., Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Didactioa 
(A and B classes). 

Henry Boers, A. M., Assistant Professor; Latin, Ancient History, Arithme- 
tic, Heading, Penmanship, and Orthography. 

John H. Eleinheksel, Jr., A. M., Assistant Professor; Greek, English 
Grammar, Book-keeping, Algebra, Botany, Civil Government, Geography, and 
United States History. 

Rev. N. M. Steftens, A. M., in charge of Religious Instruction. 

Rev. Thomas Walker Jones, A. M., in charge of same, with C and D classes. 

Harman V. S, Peeke, in charge of Vocal Music. 

2. Students. 

A class, 10; B claRS, 16; C class, 31; D class, 38; Partial, 9; Total, 104. 
These, added to the 24 Academic students, make 128 in the institution, an 
increase of 37 in two years. 

3. Course of Study. 

First Tear, »* D " Claaa, 

Beading £'^c.— National Fourth Reader. Penmanship. Harrington's Graded Spell- 
ing Bouk, I'art II. 

Geography.— Harper^ a School Geos^raphy, Michigan edition. 

Mathematics,— Davles^ Intellectual Arithmetic. Olney's Practical Arithmetic. 

LANGUAGE. 

English.^Kee^ and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English. 

Bhetoric— 'Written Essays through the year. Declamation of Selected Pieces. 

IZ/«tory.— Barnes' United States. 

Second Tear^ "C" Class. 

Beading, fT^c— National^ Fifth Reader. Penmanship. Westlake's 3,000 Words. 
Dior at I Oil Exercises. 

Mathematics,— Dt^y\e^''% Intellectual Arithmetic (continued). Davies's Universitj 
Aritlimetic. 

Book-keeping, — Bryant and Strattou^s Common School. 

LANGUAGE. 

Enolish,—Jifie(\ and Kello^^^s Hlji^her Lessons in English. 
Latin. — Bullion and Morris's Latin Lessons. 

Modern. — Van Dalen's Dutch Grammar. Van Dalen's Dutch Exercises. 
Bhetoric," VLa?^\\y a and Declamations (continued). 
/fijr/>rji/.— Smith's English History. 

Special.— l^rewiih will be introduced Into the "C*' year, in the place of Latin, if 
desired by the pupil; and German Into the **B'' year, in the place of Greek. 
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Third Tear, " B^ Class. 

Heading, Etc, — Selections. Penmanship and Drawin|i:. 

Mat?iemaiics,—0\ney^s Fi rst Principles of Algebra. Mattison^s High School Asferon- 
omy, with the use of globes. 

Lanouagk. 

English,— EeLvVB Rhetoric. Analysis of Sentences. 

Xarin.— Allen and Greenongh^s Latin Grammar. Harkness^ First Latin Book. 
Ctei^ar's Gallic War (Allen and Greenough). 

&re«A;.— Goodwin's Greek Grammar. White's First Lessons in Greek. 

Modern,— 'Ynn Dalen's Dutch Grammar and Exercises (continued). 

Jihetoric. — Essays and Declamations (continued). 

History.-^SmMWs Greek History (abridged). 

Special.— VuffeVs French Grammar, Ist Part. Worman's German Grammar. Wor- 
man's German Header. 

Fourth Tear/* A'' Class. 

Penmanship or Drawing. — 

Mathematics.— Olney^A Complete Algebra. Wentworth's Geometry (in part). 
Natural Philosophy (Peck's Ganot, revised). 

Language. 

^n^/i«^.7-Parsing Milton's Paradise Lost (Sprague). 

Xa<M.— Harkness' First Latin Book (continued). Arnold's Latin Prose Composition 
<begun). Greenough's Virgil's ^iieid. 

Or eek.— Arnold's Greek Prose Composition. Crosby^s Xenophon's Anabasis. See- 
man^s Mythology. 

IfcKfern.— Syntaxis (Dutch). Practical Exercises. 

i?Atf^>rt'c.—Uari's Rhetoric. Essays. Declamations (often original). '^TheExcel- 
-siora," published by the class. 

jy/a iory.— Smith's Roman History (abridged). 

Civil Government.— y ounfu'^s Government Class Book. 

Didactics,- Lectures on the Art of Teatrlilng. 

Special. — Duflfet's French Grammar, 2d Part. Worman's German Grammar and 
Reader (continued). ' 

Note.— Special attention is given, during the whole of the Preparatory Course, to 
the grammars of tiie languages studied. For those who pursue only English studies, 
or wlio design stopping at tlie end of the ** A" year, the Faculty proviiTe such addi- 
tional brandies as seem most expedient and profitable. Among them may De named 
Physiology, Botany, and ZoOlogy. 

Finances. 

i. Contingent Fund. 
Heceipts : 

Balance on hand $0 03 

Interest from funds 3,763 85 

Students' fees 1,499 60 

Donations 4,455 76 

Other sources J 63 95 

Total »9.883 19 

^Current Expenses: 

Salaries - $7,616 40 

Treasury and meetings of council 278 74 

Grounds and buildings .. 299 91 

Taxes 291 38 

Other expenses 1,124 62 

Balance on hand 272 14 

Total $',883 19 
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2, Permanent Fmid. 

Held in trust by General Synod, (R. C. A.) $39,009 69 

Held and invested by council 19,702 64 

Endowment notes 9,601 00 

Endowment in printing office 9,000 00 

Total $77,313 23 



No material increase has been made in the permanent fund during 1883-4, but 
since the beg;inning of the current year several thousands of dollars have been 
donated. An ^^Ebenezer" fund of $36,000 is under separate control, and 
yields but a small interest. 

S. Library, 

Kecoived on this account * $154 31 

Expended on this account 53 37 

Balance on hand $100 94 



Bound books, 310, and pamphlets or periodicals, 1,254, have been added 
during tlie year. The total number of volumes is 6,235, besides some 7,000 
pamphlets. Efforts are being made to secure an endowment and a building 
for the library. No charge is made for its use. Prof. G. J. Eollen is 
Librarian. 

4. De Hope, 

Belonging to the College is a weekly paper with the above title. The present 
circulation is about 1,600 copies. Rev. 8. H. Karston is editor, but up to 
July 1, 1684, it was published under contract with Professors Doesbiirg and 
KoUen. On the campus is a good brick printing office, with a press run by 
steam, needed type, etc. 

5. Real Estate. 

The Council owns : 

1. The campus, 18 acres, beautifully situated and in part finely shaded, 
with nine buildings, the. largest of which is ^'Van Vlick Hall." These are 
improved as rapidly as the means on hand will allow. The chapel will hold 
an audience of 500, and is used as a church on the Sabbath. 

2. Ninety acres of land within the city limits. Thirty of these are laid out 
into city lots, and about 2^ acres have been sold. 

3. Six hundred and seventeen acres at Point Superior, on Black Lake. 
Some of this land is under cultivation. At this time it is difficult to estimate 
the value of the College properties. 

INFOBMATIOK. 

The expenses at Hope College are comparatively light. The board, with 
furnished rooms, is never higher than $3 per week, and may bo had as low as 
$2.50. The only fees are $5 per term for incidentals, and $5 at the time of 
graduation. Holland is a moral and orderly city of 3,000 inhabitants. The 
rules of government are simple but good order is maintained. If certain 
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appliances be lacking, yet the classes are comparatively small, and direct per- 
sonal contact with the students, day by day, in teaching and otherwise, is 
most beneficial in its results. 

THEOLOGY. 

Until 1878 there was a Theological Department, which was sujpaaded for 
lack of funds. This department has lately been restored. A theolo;;ical pro- 
fessorship of $30,000 having been endowed. Rev. N. M. Steffens, D. 0., was 
duly inaugurated as professor of Polemic and Didactic Theology, on the 4th of 
December, inst. Henceforth, then, the institution can report its three 
departments, as from 186G to 1877, and will be more useful to the West. 

CONCLUSION. 

Hope College, like other denominational schools in Michigan, has its hard 
struggles against deficient resources, with a corps of earnest instructors, but 
poorly paid and with less sympathy and aid than is given to such institutions 
in the East. Yet it is my pleasure to report that various obstacles are being 
gradually overcome, and that more or less progress is marked year by year. 
No board of visitors has ever reported on the condition of the College, and it 
is very desirable that such report be made. Let me thank you for a personal 
visit, and for other tokens of interest and good will in our behalf. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES SOOTT, 

President. 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gas8, 

Superintendent of PubUe Instruction : 

Sir, — As required by law, I herewith send the annual report of Kalamazoo 
College for the year ending June 18, 1884. 

The following constituted the board of trustees: 

Class L — Term expires in 1884. — Rev. Samuel Haskell^ D. D., Ann Arbor; 
Rev. Ezra J. Fish, D. D., Bronson; Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo; 
Howard O. Golman, A. M., Kalamazoo; Rev. Jay Huntington, A. M., How- 
ell; William L. Eaton, A. M., Kalamazoo; Daniel Putnam, A. U., Ypsilanti; 
Rev. Samuel Brooks, D. D., Kalamazoo; J. E. Howard, Esq., Detroit; 
Joseph W. French, Esq., Three Rivers; W. B. Reid, Esq., Jackson. 

Class IL — Term expires in 1885, — I. S. Hamilton, M. D., Tecumseh; 
Ghauncey Strong, A. M., Kalamazoo; Rev. George W. Harris, A. M., Battle 
Greek; Rev. Samuel Graves, D. D., Grand Rapids; Rev. Howard B. Taft, A. 
M., White Pigeon; Rev. Zelotes GrenoU, D. D., Detroit; G. G. Bowen, Esq., 
Detroit; Hon. A. H. Wilkinson, A. M., Detroit; Rev. J. H. Dudley, Miles; 
Hon. William A. Moore, A. M., Detroit; Schuyler G. Grant, A. M., Detroit. 

Class III. — Temi expires in 1886. — Hon. Galeb Van Hnsan, Detroit; Rev. 
Asher E. Mather, Battle Greek; Rev. L. H. Trowbridge, A. M., Detroit; 
William Bair, Esq., Vicksburg; Rev. Theodore Nelson, Ph. M., St. Louis; 
Rev. Thomas M. Shanafelt, D. D., East Saginaw; Rev. John Donnelly, A. M., 
Goldwater; Edward Olney, LL. D., Ann Arbor; D. A. Waterman, Esq., 
Detroit ; Hon. M. S. Grosby, A. M., Grand Rupids ; Rev. G. R. Henderson, A. 
M., Detroit ; Rev. J. D. PuHf, A. M., Detroit. 

Rev. Henry Stanwood, a member of the board, as he had been continuously 
for twenty-six years, and its President from 1857 to 1864, died November 7, 
1883, at the age of 85 years. 

The members of the Faculty and other ofScers were as follows : 

Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., President and Professor of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy. 

Rev. Theodore Nelson, Ph. M., Acting President. 

Rev. Samuel Brooks, D.D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature. 

Jabez Montgomery, Ph. D , Professor of the Natural Sciences. 

Alexander Hadlock, Ph. M., Professor of Mathematics. 

Frank D. Haskell, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Miss Marian A. Ghase, Instructor in History. 

Miss Lena A. Beerman, Instructor in Latin. 
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Miss Mary A. Sawtelle, lustractor in French. 

Prof. Z. S. Harrison, Instroctor in Masic. 

Miss Helen M. Brooks, Instractor in Painting and Drawing. 

Prof. Samuel Brooks, Librarian. 

Bev. J. S. Boyden, Financial Secretary. 

Mr. S. G. St. John, Janitor. 

The President of the College, after an uninterrupted service of fifteen years, 
had leave of absence from November 16 till the close of the year, and his place 
was filled during this interval by Rev. Theodore Nelson, a graduate of the 
College of the class of 1872. 

The number of students for the year as shown in the catalogue was 204 y 
of whom 57 were in the College proper and 147 in the preparatory depart- 
ment. 

There are three courses of instruction, each extending through four years 
of preparatory work and four years of College study, designated as follows : 

1. The Classical Course. 

2. The Latin and Scientific Course. 

3. The Scientific Course. 

The distribution of studies and the text-books in the saveral departments 
are as follows : 

COLLEQB COUBSES. 
I.— THE CLASSICAL COURSE. 

[For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts.] 
Fre$hman Year. 

First Term." A, Greek.— 'Bo\Be'*s Romefs Iliad. 2. Latin.— Uvy, 3. Mathematiee.— 
Olney's University Algebra, Part ill. 

Second 7>rm.— 1. Greek.— -The Iliad. Fernald^s Greek Historians. 2. Latin,— Livy. 
3. Mathematics.— 0\ney^s University Geometrvt Part 111. 

Third Term.—1. Greek.^¥ erntild^'s Greek Historians. 2. Latin.— The Odes of Hor- 
ace. 3. Mathematics.— Olney^s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Sophomore Year. 

First Term.—\. Latin.— The Satires and Epistles of Horace. 2. Mathematics.— Olney'^s 
General Geometry. 3. French.— Keeie\%^s Collegiate French Course. 

Second Term.—\, Greek.— The (Edlpus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 2. CJiemistry.—BsLr' 
ker's. 3. French.— KceteW's Collegiate French Course. 

Third Term.— I, Mathematics.— Olney's Calculus. 2. Geoioffy.—D&nsL^s Text Book. 
3. French. — Some author to be read. 

Junior Year. 

First Term.—1. Greek.— The Prometljeus of JSschylus. 2. Rhetoric.— QUVs Science 
ofKhetoric. 3. German. — Whltney^s Grammar and Header. 

Second Term.— I. Latin.— The Gerraanla and Agrlcola of Tacitus. 2. Mechaniesr^- 
Olmsted^s College Philosophy. 3. German. — Whitney's Grammar and Reader. 

Third Term.— I. Physics.— Olmsied'B College Philosophy. 2. Modern History. 3. 
(7tfrman.— Some author to be read. 

Senior Year, 

First Term.—l. Intellectual Philosophy.— Porter^ 9. il^troiiomy.— Loomis*8 Treatise^ 
3. (?r«tf A;.— Demosthenes on the Crown. 

Second Term.— I. Logic— JLtvrsLter. 2. Moral Philosophy. 3. Natural Theology.— 
Diman^s Thelstic Argument. 

Third Term.— I. Political Economy. 2. Evidences of C%r<tl(an%.— Hopkins, a. 
Latin.— Vr\eze^s Quintillian. 

During the Freshman Year there is a weekly exercise in Rhetoric and each student 
declaims twice each term. 
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During the SSophomoro Year the declamations are continued, and each student pre- 
sents an essay twice in each term. 

During tlie Junior and Senior Years the essays ar^ continued, and each student 
delivers two original orations each term. 

II.— THE LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

[For the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy.] 

Freshman Tear, 

First r«rm.— 1. Lalin.-'Liyy. 2. Mathematics.— 0\nej'^ a University Algebra, Part 
III. 3. Literature.—Tyler and Morlcy*s English Literature. 

Second Term.— 1. I,a«».— Livy. 2. MatherAatics. — Olney's University Geometry, 
Part II r. 3. Liter(Uure.'-Ty\er and Morley*s English Literature. 

Third Term.—l. Lo/in.— The Odes of Horace. 2. Mathematics,— 0\ney^ 6 Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. 3. JL^^erattfrtf.— American Literature. 

Sophomore Year, 

First 7>rm.— 1. JLatin.— The Satires and Epistles of Horace. 2. Mathematics, —Oln^y^h 
General Geometry. 3. French, — Some author to be read. 

Second 7>rm.— 1. CA«mff<ry.— Barker's. 2 The ConstittUion of the United States, 3. 
French,— Some author to be read. 

Third Term,—!. Mathematics.— Olney^a Calculus. 2. G'eo^^.— Dana's Text Book. 
3. French. — Some author to be read. 

Junior Tear, 

First Term,— I. Rhetoric— BUY b Science of Rhetoric. 2. fiftfrman.— Whitney's 
Grammar and Header. 3. Modern History. 

Second Term.—l. Latin, — The Germaniaand Agrlcolaof Tacitus. 2. MecJianics, — 
Olmsted's College Philosophy. 3. German. — Whitney's Grammar and Keader. 

Third Term.—}. Physics.— OlmateOi^B College Philosophy. 2. Modern History. 
3. German. — Some author to be read. 

Senior Tear. 

First Term.—l. Intellectual Philosophy.— Vorter. 2. Astronomy.— Loomis''B Treatise 
3. u£^<Aef^c9.— Bascom's Science of Beauty. 

Second Term.—\, Logic— AtwtLtQr, 2. Moral Philosophy. 3. Natural Theology,— 
Diman's Thelstlc Argument. 

Third Term. — 1. Political Economy. 2. Evidences of Christianity.— Hopkins, 3. Latin, 
—Frieze's Quintilian. 

III.— THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

[For the Degree of Bachelor of Science.] 
Freshman Tear. 

First Term.— I. ifa(Mna<fc4.— Olney's University Algebra, Part III. 2. Literature, 
—Tyler and Morley's English Literature. 3. Zoology.— Orton^B Comparative ZoOlogy. 

Second Term.— 1. ifa^^emar/c«.— Olney's University Geometry, Part 111. 2. Litera- 
ture. — Tyler and Morley's English Literature. 3. 2?otany.— Gray's Structural Botany. 

Third Term.—l, Mathematics.— Oln^y^B Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 2. 
Literature.— Americnn Literature. 3. Botany.- Gray's Structural Botany. 

Sophomore Tear, 

First Term.—l. Mathematics.-^Olney^B General Geometry. 2. French. — Some author 
to be read. 3. Surveying. 

Second Term.— I, Chemistry.— B&rlier. 2. The Constitution of the United States, 3. 
French.— ^ome author to be read. 

Third Term.— 1. i/a^Aemo/^cs.— Olney's Calculus. 2. G^eo /opy.— Dana's Text Book. 
3. JVencA.— Some author to be read. 

Junior Tear, 

First Term.—l. iJAetor fc— Hill's Science of Rlietoric. 2. Modem History. 3. Ger- ' 
man. — Whitney's Grammar and Keader. 

Second Term.—l. i/ec/ianfct.- Olmsted's College Philosophy. 2. Modern History. 
3. German. — Wliitne.v's Grammar and Reader. 

Third Term.— I, P^ys/cj.— Olmsted's College Philosophy. 2. Modem History. 
3. Sermon. — Some author to be read. 
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Senior Year, 

First Term.— 1, Intellectual Philosophy, —'PoTteT, 2. ^sfronomy.—- Loomis^s TreatlEe. 
3. Esthetics. — Bascom. 

Second Term,— I, I»oflf/c.— At water. 2. .iforaZ Philosophy. 3. i^Tatura/ Theology. — 
Diman^s Theistic Argument. 

Third Term.—\, Political Economy. 2. Evidences of Christianity, —ILop]L\n9, 3. J9Z9- 
tory oj Philosophy. — Bo wen. 

Rhetorical exercises tliroughout the four years are the same for all the students 
4is for those in the classical course. 

In most of the studies, the text-boolcs are supplemented hy lectures. 

Preparatory Department. 

I. — CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First Year. 

First Term.— I. Harkness^ Latin Grammar and Joneses Latin Lessons. 2. History 
of the United States. 3. Swinton'^s English Grammar. 

Second Term.— 1. Latin Grammar and Lessons. 2. History of the United States. 
3. Swinton^s English Grammar. 

Third Term,— I, Latin Grammar ar.d Lessons. 2. Dunglison*s School Physiology. 
3. Physical Geography. 

Second Year, 

First Term,— I, Caisar's Commentaries. 2. Olncy's Introductory Algebra. 3. Swin- 
ton^s Outlines of History. 

Second Term, — 1. Ciesar, and Joneses Latin Prose Composition. 2. 01ney*s Introduc- 
tory Algebra. 3. Swinton^s Outlines of History. 

Third Term, — 1. Csosar, and Joneses Latin Prose Composition. 2. Olney'sIComplete 
Algebra. 3. Swinton*s Outlines of History. 

Third Ycar^ 

First\Term,—\, Cicero^s Orations. 2. Goodwin's Greek Grammar and Boise's Greek 
Lessons. 3. Olncy's Complete Algebra. 

Second Term, — 1. Cicero's Oration. 2. Greek Grammar and Lessons. 3. Olney's 
Complete Algebra. 

Third Term.— I, Yirgirs ^neid and Latin Prosody. 2. Xenophon's Anabasis and 
•Greek Prose Composition. 3. D. J. Hill's Elements of Rhetoric 

Fourth Year, 

First Term,—1, Vlrgirs ^neid and Roman History. 2. Xenophon's Anabasis and 
Greek Prose Composition. 3. Olney's Geometry, Plane. 

Second Term,—\. VirgiPs JBneid and Roman History. 2. Xenophon's Anabasis 
and Grecian History. 3. 01ney*8 Geometry, Plane and Solid. 

Third Term.—l, Cicero De Senectuto and Do Amicitia. 2. Homer's Iliad, Book 1. 
3. Olney's Geometry, Solid and Spherical. 

II.— LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

[The First and Second Years are the same as in the Classical Course.] 

Third Year. 

First Term.—l. Cicero's Orations. 2. 01 ney's Complete Algebra. 3. Natural Phil- 
osophy. 

Second Term.— Cicero's Orations. 2. Olney's Complete Algebra. 3. Natural Phil- 
osophy. 

Third Term.—l. Virgil's ^neid and Latin Prosody. 2. P.J. Hill's Elements of 
Rheroric. 3. Steele's Geology. 

Fourth Year. 

First Term,— I. Virgirs^neid and Roman History. 2. Olney's Geometry, Plane 
3. Keetelf>'s New Method of Learning French. 

Second Term—l, Virgil's ^neid and Roman History. 2. Olney's Geometry, Plane 
and l^oiid. 3. Kcetels's New Method of Learning French. 

Third Term,—], Cicero De Scnectute and De Amicitia. 2. Olney's Geometry, Solid 
and Spherical. 3. French— somo author to bo road. 
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IU.^THE SCIENTIFIC COUHSB. 

First Year. 

First 7>rm.—1. Bwlnton^s English Gramnutr. 2. History of the United States. 3. 
Olney's Practical Arithmetic. 

Second Term.^!, Swlnton^s English Grammar. 2. History of the United States. 
3. Olney^s Practical Arithmetic. 

Third Term.—l. English Analysis. 2. Dunglison^s Physiology. 3. Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

Second Tear, 

First Term,—1, Olney's Introductory Algebra. 2. Swinton^s Outlines of History. 
3. Whitnev^s Essentials of Knglish Grammar. 

Second Term. — 1. Olneyls Introductory Algebra. 2. Swinton^s Outlines of History. 
3. Nlcliol's Book-Keeping. 

Third Term.~-\. Olneyls Complete Algebra. 2. Swlnton^s Outlines of History. 3. 
English Analysis. 

Third Tear. 

First TVrm.— 1. Olney's Complete Algebra. 2. Natural Philosophy. 3. Olney's 
Science of Arithmetic. 

Second Term,—1. Olneyls Complete Algebra. 2. Natural Philosophy. 3. Olneyls 
Science of Arithmetic 

Third Term.— 1. G ray *s Lessons in Botany. 2. D. J. Hlirs Elements of Rhetoric. 
3. Steele's Geology. 

Fourth Tear, 

First 7>rm.— 1. 01 ney's Geometry, Plane. 2. Cooley's Chemistry. 3. Keetels^s New- 
Method of Learning French. 

Second Term.-A. Olney's Geometry, Plane and Solid. 2. Gillett A Rolfe^s Astron- 
omy. 3. Keetels's New Method of Learning French. 

third Term.— 1. Olney's Geometry. Solid and Spherical. 2. French—Some author to 
be read. 3. Young's Government Class Boole. 

All the preparatory studeots have exercises at least once a week in reading, 
spelling, and the formation of English sentences. 

Students, whose previous studies in English enable them to do so, may take 
the Latin of the first two years in one year, and so complete the preparation 
for the Freshman year in college in three years. But this is recommended 
only to those who have maturity of mind and are thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of grammar. 

The endowment funds of the College amount to $55,437.11. The property 
of the College at a low estimate'is $100,000. At their last annual meeting in 
June the trustees resolved to seek an addition of $50,000 to the endowment. 
It is hoped that the next annual report will announce the fulfillment of this 
purpose. Respectfully submitted. 

KENDALL BROOKS, 

President. 



REPORT OF THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Dear Sir, — As chairman of the committee appointed by you to visit Kala- 
mazoo College, I went to the institution last March, and spent two days 
inspecting the classes and other exercises. I did not meet the other members 
of the committee, and have received no report of any visits made by them, 
and so can speak only for myself. 
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I fonnd the college under the administration of Rev. Theodore Nelson as 
acting President — President Brooks havinor a year's leave of absence on account 
of ill health. The position of actinor President is always a trying one, and it is 
due to Mr.lfelson to state that the duties of his office were filled to the entire 
acceptation of faculty and students. All departments of the college seemed to 
work effectively and in complete harmony with each other: the faculty wore 
diligent and painstaking, and the students cheerful and industrious. I attended 
classes in Political Science, Evidences of Christianity, Geometry, Algebra, 
Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Litin, Greek, and English. As my visit was 
unheralded, I saw the classes in their every day working order, and in my 
judgment they were doing good work. 

A main defect of the institution is the lack of apparatus in the department 
of Physical Sciences; but this comes from financial reasons, and can easily be 
remedied if some friend of the college with means at his command can bo led 
to see the need, and be given the inclination to supply it. 

Respectfully yours, 

AUSTIN GEORGE. 

«1 
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REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 

Hon. Hehschel K. Gass, 

SuperirUendetU of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sib — In behalf of the trastees of Olivet College^ I present the follow- 
ing annual report for the year ending June 19^ 1884. 

The corporation consists of a boaid of trustees^ twenty-five in number, four 
of whom are elected annually for a period of six years. The President of the 
College is ez officio President of the board. The following are the present 
members of the corporation : 

Eev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President 

2'erm expires 1885. — Eev. Walcott B. Williams, Charlotte; Eev. Leroy 
Warren, Lansing ; Eev. Abram B. Allen, Springwells ; Eev. A. Hastings Boss, 
D. D., Port Huron. 

Term expires 1886, — Eev. Joseph L. Daniels, Olivet; Henry Fralick, Esq., 
Grand Bapids; Hon. Jacob S. Farrand, Detroit; Eev. George D.Baker, D. 
D., Detroit. 

Term expires 1887. Hon. James McMillan, Detroit; Eev. Henry H. North- 
rop, Flint ; Frank S. Belcher, Esq., Charlotte ; Eev. Job Pierson, D. D., Ionia. 

Term expire 1888. — David Whitney, Jr., Esq., Detroit; Hon. Sullivan M. 
Cutcheon, Detroit ; Hon. Oramel Hosf ord, Olivet ; Hon Asa K. Warren, Olivet. 

Term expires 1889. Eev. James L. Patton, Greenville ; Eev.Philo B. Hurd, 
D. D., Detroit ; Harvey J. Hollister, Esq., Grand Bapids ; Hon. Alanson 
Sheley, Detroit. 

Term expires 1890. — Homer 0. Hitchcock, M. D., Kalamazoo; Fitz L. 
Beed, Esq., Olivet; Philo Parsons, Esq., Detroit; Dexter M. Ferry, Esq., 
Detroit 

The immediate care of the College is in the hands of the following officers : 

Executive Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, Chairman ; A. K. Warren* J. L. 
Daniels, 0. Hosford, F. L. Beed. 

Library Committee. — H. Q. Butterfield, J. L. Daniels. 

Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. — George W. Eeyes. 

Ireasurer. — Henry Fralick. 

Financial Agent. — Eev. W. B. Williams. 

Faculty. 

Eev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D. D., President, and Drury Professor of Men- 
tal and Moral Philosophy. 
Eev. Henry M. Goodwin, D. D., Professor of English Literature and Art. 
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Bev. Oramel Hosford, A. M., Stone Professor of Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy, and Instractor in Uathematics. 

Bev. Joseph L. Daniels, A. M., Parsons Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, and Instructor in German. 

Bev. Joseph Estabrook, A. M., Principal of the Normal Department, and 
Professor of Logic. 

Stewart Montgomery, A. M., Professor of Natural Science. 

Bev. Jean Frederic Loba, A. U., Professor of Bhetoric, and Instructor in 
French. 

Allen W. Gould, A. B., Bntan Professor of the Latin Language and Litera- 
ture. 

Charles H. Johnson, Professor of Music. 

Hamilton King, A.M., Principal of Preparatory Department. 

George N. Ellis, A.M., Instructor in Greek and Latin. 

Mrs. Abba G. Hamilton, Principal of the Ladies' Department. 

Miss Cornelia P. Dwight, Instructor in Mathematics and History. 

Miss Fannie Spooner, Instructor in Painting and Drawing. 

Miss A. B. Shepard, Instructor in Vocal and Instrumental Music. 

James Fairman, A.M., Lecturer on Art. 

Joseph L. Daniels, A.M., Librarian. 

SdHHABY OF Students fob 1883. 

College : 

Classical Course 39 

Scientific Course 18 

Ladies' Course 39 

96 

Preparatory : 

Classical Course 55 

Ladies' Course 26 

81 

Normal Course 82 

English and Elective 46 

Conservatory of Music 55 

360 
Deduct for names inserted twice 36 

Total 324 

The following is the outline of the various 

Courses of Study, 

COLLEGE. 

CLASSICAL COUHSE. 

Freshman Tear, 

First Tijrm.— Livy. History of Rome. Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. Greek Prose 
Composition. Greeic Grammar. Algebra com pie ted. 

Second Term.'—TeTence. Latin Prose Composition. History of Greece. Herodotus 
and Thucydides. Geometry com Dieted. 

Third Term^-^RoTBce.—Odea. Memorabilia of Socrates. History of Greece. Trig- 
onometry. 
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Sophomore Tear, 

First Term -— Horace— Epistles, Satires, and Ars Poetica. Sophocles— (EdipuB 
Tyrannus. Analytical Geometry — Loomie, 

Second Term.— 'VtLcituB. Juvenal. Pliny — Letters. Plato. Rhetoric. 

Third Term.— Plant us. Selections from Lucretius and Catullus. Demosthenes — 
De Corona. Surveying — Loomis, or Botany. 

Junior Tear, 

First Term,— German— Whitney^ 8 Grammar, French. Logic. Chemistry, with 
Lectures. 

Second Term,— Oerm an, French. Anatomy and Physiology. Natural Philosophy 
— Mechanics and Hydrostatics— jS'A7«/r8 Olmsted, 

Third Term.— German, or Latin, or Greek. French. Geology, with Lectures. 
Natural Philosophy— Pneumatics and Optics. 

Senior Tear, 

First Term.— English Literature. Mental Pliilosophy. Astronomy.— /S»e?r« (Hm- 
sted. 

Second Term.— Mental Philoeopy. Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe. 
Political Economy. English Literature. 

Third Term.— Moral Philosophy. Licher on Civil Liberty, or Art. Evidences of 
Christianity, with Lectures. 

Lessons in the English Bible or Greek Testament, compositions, declamations, and 
extemporaneous discussions, weekly, throughout the course. 

Option between two or more studies is allowed at various points in the course.^ 
During Junior Year, the student may select three of tlie four studies specified, but 
must complete each study begun. *— * 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class who have pursued their prepara- 
tory studies elsewhere are examined in the following books and subjects, or their 
equivalents: 

Latin Grammar, including Prosody. 

Caesar, two books. 

Cicero, seven orations. 

Virgil, three Bucolics and six books of the ^neid. 

Arnold^s Latin Prose Composition, to the Passive Voice. 

Smitirs Smaller History of Greece, and of Rome. 

Greek Grammar, including Prosody. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, three books. 

Homer,* Iliad, two books. 

Higher Arithmetic, including the Metric System. 

Loomis^s Algebra, through Quadratic Equations. 

Loomis^s Geometry, four books. 

English Grammar and Geography. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this and the following courses are exam- 
ined, in addition to the preparatory studies, in those already. pursued by the class 
which they propose to enter. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Freshman Tear, 

First 7>rm.— Algebra completed. Mediaeval History. French Language, Free- 
band Drawing. 
Second Term.— Geometry completed. French. Modern History. 
Third Term.«-Trigonometry— Xoomif. French. Botany— G^ray. 

Sophomore Tear, 

First 7>rm.— Analytical Geometry— Loom(«. Chemistry, with lectures. Physical 
Geography. 
S^nd Term.- Chemistry, with lectures. Rhetoric;' Mineralogy, or Calculus. 
Third 2>rm.— Art. Surveying— Xoomft. Constitutional History. 

Junior Tear, 
First Ttfrm.- German- TTAftney^f Grammar, Perspective. Logic. Zoology. 

Mn place of the Homer, the last sU txMksof Vlrgirs JSaeiU or 3,030 lines of 0?id will be aooepied. 
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Second 7>rm.— Natural Philosophy— Mechanics and Ilydrostatlcs— ^neZrs Olmsted. 
German. Anatomy and Physlolofcy. 

Third r«m».— Natural Philosophy— Pneumatics and Optics. German. Geology. 

Senior Tear, 

First rerm.— English Literature. ABtvonomySneiPs Olmsted. Mental Philosophy. 

Second Term.- English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Guizot^s History of 
Civilization In Europe. Political Kconomy. 

Third Term —Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. Moral Philosophy. 
Lleber on civil Liberty. 

The Latin or Greek of the College Course will be accepted In lieu of the Mathe- 
matics In the above course beyond the Freshman year. 

Lessons In the Bible, compositions, declamations, and extemporaneous discussions, 
weekly, through the course. 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman class of this department must sustain a 
satisfactory examination in English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, including 
the Metric System, Algebra through Quadratic Equations, four books of Loomis^s 
Geometry, History of the United States, and Geography. 

LADIES* COURSE. 

First Tear. 

First Term.— Clcero^s Orations— C^se and Stuart. Algebra completed. Physical 
Geography. 

Second r^rm.- Cicero's Orations. Modern History. Geometry completed. 

Third Term.— Cicero's Orations. Constitutional History, or Trigonometry— 
Loomis, Latin Prose Composition. 

Second Tear. 

First Term— French Language. Analytical Geometry, or Chemistry, or History of 
Borne. Virgil's -^neiil. Latin Prosody. * 

Second Term— Chemistry, or Calculu?, or Mineralogy. French. YlrglPs ^neid. 
Third Term— French. Botany. Virgil's -^neld. 

Third Tear. 

First Term.— German— TF?iiYwe»/'5 Grammar. ZoOlogy. Logic. 
Second Tertn.— German. Rhetoric. Natural Philosophy— Mechanics, or Anatomy 
and Physology, or Greek History. » 

Third Term.— Natural Philosophy — Pneumatics and Optics. German. Geology. 

Fourth Tear. 

First Term.— English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Astronomy. 

Second Term.— Mental Plillosophy. Guizot's History of Civilization In Europe. 
Political Economy. EngHsh Literature. 

Third Term —Moral Plillosophy. Evidences of Christianity, with Lectures. 
Lleber on Civil Liberty, or Art. 

For some of the above studies students may, at the option of theFaculty,substitute 
^(usic or advanced studies In the other courses. 

Lessons in the Bible and exercises In English composition weekly during the 
course. 

Candidates for admission to the first year of tills course are examined In English 
Grammar ami Analysis, Higher Arithmotic, including the Metric System. Algebra 
through Quadratic Kquutlons, four books of Looniis's Geometry, Latin Grammar, 
Latin Header, Cscsar, History of the United btates, and Geography. 

Pbepahatory Department. 

CLASSICAL course. 

Junior Tear. 

First T<»rm.— Latin Grammar continued through the course. Latin Lessons. Arith- 
metk — 0//'^. Kn^llFb Grammar and Analysis. 

Second T«rm.— LHtlii Lessons and Cscsar. Arithmetic. English Grammar and 
Anatysifi. Bouk-keepliig. 

Third Term.—LaiSikT.— Chase and Stuart. History of the United States. Civil Gov- 
ernuieut. 
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Middle Tear. 

First Term.— Cicero^s OratioDS. — CTiase and Stuart. Greek Grammar, continued 
throu£:h the course.— Ooodwin. Greek Lessons.— Wlute. History of Rome. 
Second Ttfrm.—Cicero^s Orations. Greek Lessons and Anabasis. History of Greece. 
Third Term.— Cicero^s Orations. Latin L'rose Composition. Xenophon^s Anabasis. 

Senior Fear. 

First 7>rm.— Virgil's ^neid. Latin Prosody. Algebra.— ioomia. Greek Prose 
Composition. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Second Term.— VirgiPs uSneid. Algebra through Quadratic Equations. Homer's 
Iliad. Xenophon's Anabasis. 

Third Term.— Virgil's ^neid. Homer's Iliad. Geometry.— ioomit. 

Lessons in the Bible and Exercises in Elocution and Composition throughout the 
course. 

The course of study and instruction defined above is designed thoroughly to 
prepare students for admission to the College department of this Institution, or to 
any other College in the country. 

All candidates for advanced standing in this course are examined in the studies 
already pursued by the class they propose to enter. 

Classes commencing the study of Latin are formed twice in each year— at the 
beginning of the Fall and Winter Terms. 

Normal Dbpartjcbnt. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE. (Two Years.) 

First Year. 

First Term.- English Grammar. Arithmetic. Reading and Orthography. Alge- 
bra. Drawing and Vocal Music. 

Second T«rm.— Algebra. English Grammar. Book-keeping. Geography and Pen- 
manship. 

Third Term.— United States History. Elementary Methods. Civil Government. 

Second Tear. 

First Term.— Algebra. Mediaeval History. Physiology. 

Second Term.— Principles of Education and « Methods. Zoology. Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

Third Term.— Elements of Mental Philosophy and School Management. Geome- 
try.— Plane. Botany. 

FULL EKGUSH COURSE. (Three Years.) 

One yearns study in addition to the requirements of the Elementary Course. 
First Term.— English Literature. Mental Philosophy. Logic. 
Second Term. — Geometry. Rhetoric. Chemistry. 

Third Tfrm.— Advanced Professional Instruction.— Lectures. Geology. Moral 
Science. 

LANGUAGE COURSES. (Four Years.) 

First Year. 

First Term.— Latin. English Grammar. Arithmetic Vocal Music and Drawing. 
Second Term. — Latin. Arithmetic. English Grammar. Geography. 
Third Term.— Latin. United States History. Civil Government. 
The first year of the Modem Language Course will be identical with first year of 
the Elementary Course. 

Second Year. 

First Term.— Latin or German. Greek or Mediaeval History. Algebra. 
Second Term.— Latin or German. Greek or Algebra. Book-keeping. 
Third Term.— Latin or German. Greek. Vocal Music Geometry. 

Third Year. 

jP^r«t Term.— Latin or Geometry. Greek or French. English Literature. 
Second Term.— Latin or Rhetoric. Greek or French. Natural Philosophy. 
Third Term.— Latin or Perspective Drawing. Greek or French. Botany. 
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Fourth Tear. 

First 7>rm.— Latin or Physiology. Greek or Perspective Drawing. Mental Phi- 
losophy. 

Second Term.— Political Economy. Chemistry. Moral Philosophy and Logic. 

TA^rd Term.— EvidencesofChristlanlty, Essays on Educational Topics. Advanced 
Professional Ins traction. 

Lessons In the Bible, Composition, Declamations, and Discussions weekly, through- 
out all the courses. 

The professional instruction in Reading and Elocution, and the reviews In the com- 
mon branches, will be conducted by the Principal of the Normal Department. The 
advanced studies will be pursued under the instruction of the College Professors In 
their respective departments. 

A class will be organized in the Fall and Spring terms for the benefit of those 
about to teach. It will last half the term. 

Those who complete the Elementary Course will receive a certificate signed by the 
President of the College and the Principal of the Normal Department. 

Those who complete any of the full courses will receive a Normal Diploma. 

A Summer Normal Class is held each year, beginning the first week in July and 
continuing five weeks. Special attention is given to school organization and man- 
agement, methods of teaching, general principles of education, and preparation for 
county examinations. There is an opportunity for review of the common branches, 
and for pursuing special studies. The Principal of the Normal Department is assisted 
by members of the Faculty. 

Art Department. 

The aim here is, first, to develoD and cultivate a taste for the beaatifal, not 
only by personal acquaintance with fine art, bat also by means of lectures upon 
its theories and principles; secondly, to add that discipline of the mind which 
is the result of a direct and thorough stady of form and color in nature; 
thirdly, to give Art that place in the symmetrical development of the student's 
mind which it now occupies in the cultured world. 

For practical work an Art Room has been furnished with easels, casts, 
patterns, and all necessary materials 

A Course of Art has been arranged, and may be had upon application. 
This coarse can be completed in connection with a four-years' course of College 
study; if pupils make Art a specialty, it will require but two years. The latest 
and best methods of instruction will be followed, and the drill in Model and 
Object Drawing and Perspective will be thorough. 

One term of Free-Uand and of Perspective Drawing will be given to every 
student without extra charge. The prices for a term of twenty-four lessons 
will be as follows : 

Pencil Drawing - $4 00 

Perspective -^ 4 00 

Charcoal Drawing with use of casts 6 00 

Crayon Drawing 1 12 00 

China Painting 12 00 

Water Colors and Sepia 12 00 

Oil Painting 12 00 

Michigan Conservatory of Music. 

This Conservatory offers the finest advantages for the study of Music — 
Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical— either exclusively or with other studies. 
The methods of instruction are similar to those of the best Conservatories in 
this country and Europe. The course of study is comprehensive and thorough, 
being arranged with a view to maintain a high standard of musical taste. The 
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aim of the management is to secure a complete mastery of all branches which 
are undertaken by the student, rather than to give a superficial knowledge of 
a few pieces. A real education of the musical faculties is accomplished, rather 
than a training in styles which are to be blindly imitated by the pupil. 

Diplomas are awarded to those who complete the course and attain the 
standard for graduation on recommendation of the College Faculty. At least 
three years' study of Theory will be required for graduation. Those making 
Theory a specialty will be required to pursue the study four years. 

Tuition and Other Expenses. 

Piano, Orqan^ or Voice CuUxire. 

Glasses of two pupils, twenty-two hour lessons, a term, each pupil %VZ 00 

Glasses of three pupils, twenty-two hour lessons, a term, each pupil... 10 00 

Private instruction, twenty-two hour lessons, a term 18 00 

Private instruction, eleven hour lessons, a term 10 00 

Private instructions, twenty-two half-hour lessons, a term 12 00 

Private instruction, eleven half-hour lessons, a term 6 00 

Theory of MusiCy Notation, Harmony, Etc. 

In classes, twenty-two lessons, a term $5 00 

Use of piano for one hour a day, a term 3 00 

Use of cabinet organ for one hour a day, a term 2 50 

Use of pipe organ for one hour a day, a term 3 00 

Blowing pipe organ, each hour 10 

Degrees and Diplomas. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon the graduates from the 
Classical Course, and that of Bachelor of Science upon the graduates from 
the ScientiGc Course. 

The degrees of Master of Arts and of Master of Science are conferred upou 
Bachelors of three or more years' standing who have been engaged in literary 
or scientific pursuits, and have sustained a good moral character. 

Diplomas certifying the successful completion of the prescribed course of 
study are given to the graduates from the Ladies^ Course, and Certificates or 
Diplomns to tbc graduates from the Normal Department. 

The Palmer Museum. 

The Palmer Museum of Paleontology contains the valuable collection known 
as the '' Ward Series of Cnsts of Fossils,'' which, for educational purposes^ 
arc equal in value to the originals. These, together with the large collection 
of fossils, minerals, and typical rocks, belonging to the Brown Cabinet, illuB- 
trate, in a very full and satisfactory manner, the sciences of Geology, 
Paleotitology, and Mineralogy. 

TnE Brown Cabinet. 

This collection has been appraised by experts at $18,000, and three-fourths 
of this sum is a gift from liev. Dr. William B. Brown, of New York. The 
Odbinct embraces more tlian 50,000 specimens, and they cast light upon three 
departments in Natural Science. 
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The Fossils are namerous and valaable. 

The collection of Minerals is rich and full, constituting three-fifths of all 
found on Prof. Dana's list. 

The Shells are most nearly complete scientifically. Prof. Martin, of the 
University of New York, says of them that they illustrate the conchology of 
the globe. 

Library and Keading-Boom. 

The College Library contains about 11,000 well-selected books and 14,000 
unbound pamphlets. Large additions are regularly made to its numbers by 
purchase and by gift. In addition to other sources of income, the interest of 
the Willie Sage Tuttle Fund is annually appropriated to the purchase of books. 

This fund during the past year has been increase! $5,000 by the beqaesc of 
Mrs. Tuttle, and now amounts to $15,000. The Library Is classifiod and 
arranged according the Amherst system. In connection with the Library is 
a Keading-Room, well supplied with the leading journals of news, politics, 
religion, science, literature, and art. 

Religious Culture. 

All students are required to attend weekly exercises for the study of the 
Bible. These exercises generally accompany the Sunday-school at the College 
Church. 

All students are required to attend devotional exercises daily in the College 
•chapel, and public religious worship twice on Sunday. Unless special request 
is made to the contrary by parents or guardians, all students are required to 
attend public worship at the College Church. 

The students also sustain two organizations for religious and philanthropic 
work, entitled the Young Men's and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions. They maintain weekly religious meetings^ and conduct Sunday-schools 
in the neighborhood of the College. 

The new Reading-Room of the Young Men's Christian Association at No. 6 
Parsons Uall has been neatly fitted and furnished, and affords an attractive 
place for reading, Bible study, and religious meetings, and adds much to the 
efiiciency of the Christian work of the College. 

Necessary Expenses. 

The following may bo considered a near estimate of the necessary expenses 
of a student for an average term of thirteen weeks. It is made upon the 
supposition that two students occupy the same room : 

From To 

Tuition $5 00 $7 00 

Incidentals 3 00 3 00 

Room rent in College 2 50 3 75 

Fuel and lights 1 85 3 00 

AVashiug 3 J^5 7 00 

Books 3 00 5 00 

Board 20 00 32 50 

Total $38 60 $61 25 

22 
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The following is an estimate of the necessary College expenses of a stadent 
in the Ladies' Gonrse for a term of thirteen weeks : 

From To 

Tuition $5 00 $7 00 

Incidentals 3 00 3 00 

Books 3 00 5 00 

Washing 5 00 8 00 

Board in Shipherd Hall 42 90 62 00 

Total $58 90 $75 00 

Aid to Students. 

Deserving yoang men who are preparing for the ministry may have their 
tuition remitted. 

Such young men in the Collegiate- Classical Course can ordinaiily receive 
$25 a term from the American College and Educational Society. 

Students under the care of the Presbytery receive aid from the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian church. 

Tuition is remitted to the daughters of home and foreign missionaries. The 
income of the Carter Fund is bestowed upon worthy young ladies who need 
assistance. 

Conclusion. 

The past year has been one of few changes and steady advancement. Prof. 
Hamilton King, Principal of the Preparatory Department, after fourteen 
months of travel and study in Europe has returned with invigorated health and 
augmented resources for his work, and has entered upon it with greater enthu- 
siasm than ever. All the other professors remain at their posts. Mrs. Ella 
M. Kedzie succeeds Miss Spooner as teacher in the Art Department and brings 
large experience and true devotion to her work. Mrs. Frances Goodman fills 
Miss Shepard's place as teacher of Vocal Music, while the latter is absent for 
one year more of study in her art. Miss L. L. Hosford, owing to the increase 
of patronage in the Musical Department, is added as teacher of the piano and 
organ. 

The Librarv has received five thousand dollars more for its Memorial Fund 
— the bequest of Mrs. Lucy E. Tuttle, of Guilford. Conn. Six thousand five 
hundred dollars more have been donated by Mr. Roland Mather, of Hartford, 
Gonn.9 which, together with his previous donation of ten thousand dollars, has 
led the Trustees to christen the new science building Mather Hall. 

This beautiful structure, two stories in height, has just been finished at a 
cost of about $25,000, and is devoted to the various branches of Natural 
Science. Two elegant lecture rooms are on the first floor, and the entire upper 
story of the main building, a room ninety feet by twenty-eight with a large 
central gallery, is devoted to the College Museum. The annex, forty feet by 
twenty-six, contains two fine lecture rooms and the analytical chemical labora- 
tory — one of the finest in the State. The Hall is now occupied and is a great 
addition to the working facilities of the College. 

The annual commencement of 1884 was also observed as the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the College, and the fortieth anniversary of the 
coming of the Oberlin colony from which the College took its origin. Historic 
addresses covering the three distinct periods of Olivet's life — the colony, the 
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iDstitnte, and the GoUege — ^were given, and the occasion was one of great 
interest to all the friends of the College. We are more than grateful for the 
stmggles of the past; we are more than hopeful in the prospects of the future. 

BespectfuUv submitted, 

HORATIO Q. BUTTERPIELD, 

President. 



BEPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. Herschbl R. Gass, 

SuperiiUendent of Publie InttrucUon: 

Sib — ^Two of your Committee appomted to visit Olivet College, discharged 
that duty by attending the annual examinations and commencement exercises 
in June last, and would respectfully submit the following report : 

Every possible facility was given to your Committee to observe the work of 
the students, the methods of instruction, and the general management of the 
College. 

The examinations in both the Preparatory and Collegiate Departments were 
well sustained, and showed clearly the high standard of excellence demanded 
in this institution. 

Much attention is given to oratory and literary culture. The orations and 
prize essays of the higher classes were particularly pleasing, both in matter and 
delivery. 

The Departments of Art and Music were in successful operation, and have 
added much to the popularity of the College. 

A much needed and commodious building has been erected recently, and is 
known as Mather Hall. The Chemical and Botanical Laboratories have been 
moved to this building and furnished with all the modern improvements. 

The moral atmosphere surrounding the College, and the efforts to sustain 
home-life associations among the students cannot be too strongly recommended, 
and should have much weight with parents in deciding where to educate their 
children. 

In the opinion of your Committee, the high character of this College, as 
indicated in previous reports to your office, is fully sustained. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. HOWELL, 

E. A. BERRY, 

Vmtors. 



MICHIGAN FEMALE SEMINARY. 



Hon. HERSCnEL K. Qass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir — ^The condition of the educational interests is excellent. 

The faculty numbers eleven : Miss M. H. Sprague, Principal ; Miss 
Alice King, Associate Principal; Miss E. B. Starkweather, Mathematics and 
Latin ; Miss Marcia Keith, Natural Science ; Miss E. K. Johnson^ Piano and 
Organ ; Miss M. A. Wallace, Piano and Organ ; Miss Marie Hewitt, Elocution; 
Miss E. M. Chamberlain, Matron ; Mrs. U. B. Coleman, French and German ; 
Miss Kate E. Booth, Painting and Drawing; Prof. G. C. Shepard, Vocal 
Music. 

Number of students^ 53; Senior Class, 5; Senior Middle Class, 5; 
Junior Middle Class, 8; Junior Class, 16; Introductory Class, 11; Selected 
Studies, 8. 

The regular course of study includes Classics, Literature, Mathematics, 
History, Natural Science and Mental Science, and occupies four years. 

The following are the text-books used : 

Latin Prose — Janet. Latin Grammar — Harkness. Mathematics — Milne, 
Olney. Physical Geography — Houston. History — Anderson and others. 
Physiology — Hutchinson. Civil Government — Townsend. Rhetoric — Hill. 
Physics — Gage. Chemistry — Steele. Astronomy — Lockyer. History of 
English Literature — Shaw and Backus. Natural Theology — Chadbourne. 
Mental Science — Haven. Moral Science — Hickok. Evidences of Christian- 
ity — Hopkins. Butler's Analogy. History of Art — De Forest. 

The endowment fund amounts to fifty thousand dollars. No indebtedness 
and no income save from pupils. Delightful location, good library, and fine 
philosophical apparatus. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MISS M. H. S PRAGUE, 

Principal, 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 

Hon. IlERScnET. F. Gass, 

/Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Sir — It is with pleasure that the Committee of State visitors to the Michi- 
gan Female Seminary, respectfully submit the following report: 

We met at the lustituiion Feb. 21^ 1S8:^, and were cordially received by 
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Miss M. H. Spragae, the Principaly and Miss King, the Assistant Principal, 
who occupy with those in their care, a large brick building healthfully located 
on a hill, with delightful and extensive views on all sides. The building is 
heated in part by a furnace, with a large Domestic Hall, an ample Dining 
Boom, Chapel, Library, Reading Boom, Gymnasium, and Becitation. Booms, 
with private rooms for seventy or more students. The young ladies participate 
daily in the domestic affairs of the Seminary, managed by a matron, who 
directs in a neat and orderly manner. We visited a number of the classes, 
and found the teachers everywhere interested in giving each pupil the best 
opportunity for an acquaintance with 'the subject of the lesson, and the stu- 
dents seemed disposed to make the most of their advantages. The recitations 
were given in a quiet lady-like manner, showing thoughtful working minds. 
We were greatly impressed with the home-like look of the young ladies' rooms, 
the neatness and order everywhere observed, and also the pleasant, courteous 
greeting given us by the students. The School is in fact a large, happy. 
Christian family, where each is working for the good of all. We heartily 
commend the work of the school as it relates to the training of these young 
women. 

We feel that the Seminary, which is the only one of the kind in the State, is 
worthy of all the patronage it has received, and is an honor to the State. 

Bespectfully submitted, 

MISS EMMA LEWIS. 
M. LOUISE JONES, 
MBS. L. E. GOULD, 

ViMors. 



MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 



Hon. Hebschel R. Gass, 

SuperinieTident of Public Instruction : 

SiK — I would submifc the following brief report of the Michigan Military 
Academy for the year ending June, 1884 : 

The enrollment daring the year was less than that of the previous year, 
being 90^ against 138 in 1882-3^ the chief cause of the falling off being the 
action of the restrictive regulation adopted, limiting the age at which students 
might enter, to fourteen years and upward. This added to the inadequacy of 
our accommodations, was sufficient to account for the decrease* 

Notwithstanding, the interest of our patrons and friends in the institution 
was unabated ; new and commodious barracks being erected at a cost of about 
$30,000, and ample preparations are being made for a large accession in num- 
bers the coming year. • 

The health of the corps has been remarkably good, only one or two cases of 
serious illness having occurred, and these of but short continuance. 

The laying of the corner-stone of the new barracks by the Alumni in the 
presence of the Governor of the State and a number of distinguished gentle- 
men and ladies, friends and patrons of the Academy, was a very impressive 
ceremony, and the commencement exercises, in which a class of eleven were 
graduated, were interesting beyond former precedent. 

With largely improved accommodations, we look for increased patronage for 
this Institution for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. S. ROGERS, 

Superintendent, 



REPORT OF VISITORS, 1883. 

Hon. Herschel R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — ^Your committee appointed to visit the Military Academy at 
Orchard Lake beg leave to report that we have made a joint visit to the same 
and were present at the commencement exercises, June 18, 1884. 

The School is in a prosperous condition, as is best shown by the large and 
commodious addition now being built to the same ; the instructors are efficient, 
energetic, and enthusiastic ; the pupils contented, happy, and ambitious, and 
an air of the student and scholar prevails as well as the military courtesy and 
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soldierly bearing of the Cadet. The value of the drill upon young lads can 
hardly be estimated, as it leaves upon them a correct soldierly bearing which 
they will unconsciously retain throughout life. 

We were especially pleased in the exercises at the proficiency in elocution 
shown by the pupils, which shows careful and correct training. 

The graduating class, consisting of eleven members, graduated with honor 
to themselves and credit to the Academy. 

We should have been pleased had time allowed us to make a longer visit, and 
a more extended examination into the details of the management of the insti- 
tution, but we are well satisfied that the best interests of our State require that 
the Military Academy should be heartily and cordially sustained, and we do 
not hesitate to ask and recommend a generous support and patronage for the 
same, which certainly is a great credit to the management. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. S. WORMER, 
C. S. BROWN, 

Visitors, 



REPORT OP THE VISITORS. 1884. 

Hon. Herschel R Oass, 

Superintendent Public Instruction: 

Sir — The undersigned, designated by your favor under the laws and custom 
of the State as a Board of Visitors to the Michigan Military Academy at 
Orchard Lake, having this day performed the duties assigned, hereby submit 
our report : 

The origin, organization, and purposes of this school are too well known to 
be repeated in this report. We deem it rather our duty to inform you, and 
through you the public, the condition, methods, and merits of this well estab- 
lished link in the great chain of our educational system. Our visit was unan- 
nounced, and the school was therefore examined, so to speak, in its every day 
dress, and not in a holiday attire. We found the professors and teachers all 
at their posts, and the list, though comparatively small for the attendance, 
comprises a strong corps of able men, thoroughly devoted to their work, and 
eminently qualified for their duties as tutors. Nearly all the classes were 
passed in review, and the methods of teaching carefully inspected. The care- 
ful attention of the individual students, the clearness and brevity in stating 
questions and answers, the pleasant conversational style in which all the exer- 
cises were conducted, caused all to pass off rapidly and pleasantly, maintaining 
the full attention of students and visitors to the close of each exercise. The 
entire curriculum of study was thus examined and inspected and we feel great 
pleasure in attesting the practical methods of instruction and the manly 
application and evident proficiency of the students. The management set up 
no claim to superior merit, only aiming to complete a full preparatory course. 
We found the results more than justified the claims made. Especially is this 
true in the branches of natural sciences, the mathematical courses, and in 
history and English literature, while the instruction in ancient and modern 
languages is ample and very accurate and complete. The fact that all gradu- 
ates of this Academy are admitted to the State University, in all departments 
without further examination, fully attests the high standard of instruction, 
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the completeness of its courses of study and the success of its teachers and 
management. In addition to these merits, the military organization, methods 
and training of the students is a feature possessed by no other educational 
institution in the State. Appreciating the great benefits of this technical 
branch of education, not only in view of past history, but of a prudent pro- 
vision for the future of our State and Nation, we regard the military features, 
discipline, and training found at this Academy as one of its most commend- 
able features. The manly bearing, the self-reliance, the physical discipline 
and endurance, the practical experience this system imparts to every student, 
are evidence that graduates of the Michigan Military Academy are all the 
better fitted for every station in civil life, with the added benefits of a thorough 
and practical military training. Our State is blessed with many and valuable 
institutions of learning, from our district schools to our eminent University, 
to educate its sons, and still higher raise the standard of intelligence and civili- 
zation. But here alone is found the combination of a military with a civil 
education, the arts and duties and practices of war placed side by side and 
taught hand in hand with the arts of peace and the pursuits of business. '' In 
times of peace prepare for war." Here only is this wise adage finding its devel- 
opment and growth. That the idea is a popular one with the best class of our 
citizens we need only to note the increasing popularity and attendance of this 
school. Its growth is so rapid that every year it overruns its accommodations, 
and we were pleased to note that the erection of the third addition to its accom- 
modations in the last ^sq years was in progress in the shape of another elegant 
brick building designed to accommodate one hundred additional students, and 
which will be completed and ready for use by the 1st of September next. 

In all regards, in scientific and practical education, moral training, physical 
development and personal advancement, and, still further, in military education 
and experience which this Academy imparts, it is eminently worthy of present 
approval and future support, not only by able and liberal citizens, but by a 
rich, growing, and substantial State* 

Uespeotfully submitted, 

CHARLES V. DbLAND, 
HAEttlSON SODLE, 
0. D. THOMPSON, * 

Visitors. 



DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
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Hon. HBR8CHBL R. 0A8S, 

SuperirUenderU of Public Ihatruetion : 

Dbar Sib, — In reply to the sever^il qaestions contaiDed in your oircular of 
the 11th inst., I sabmit the following statemeQts: 

The institntion is io a very prosperoas condition and doing a saccessf al work. 
The names of all the instrnctors employed daring the year are, 

Ella M. Liggett, A. B*^ Mathematics and English Literature. 

Madame M. de Zielinska, French Language and Literature. 

Ella McGaleb, A. B., Natural Sciences. 

Emma Garhartt, History and Botany. 

Anne Lyon, A. B., Bhetoric^ Reading, and English Composition. 

Susan Coleman, A. B., Mathematics and Latin. 

Mina Baker, German Language and Literature. 

Chas. W. Hitchcock^ A. B., Latin and Greek. 

C. C. Yemans, M. D., Lecturer on Physiology. 

Mrs. A. W. Livermore, Lecturer on English Literature. 
Kate Flynn, Penmanship. 

Grace N. Duncan, (Geography and English Grammar. 
Nettie G. Thayer, Director of Study Hall. 

Primary Department. 
Jeannette M. Liggett, ^. F. Wood. 

Board of Trustees. 

J. S. Farrand, D. Whitney, Jr., Geo. Peck, H. E. White, Ashley Pond, 
Jas. McMillan, D. M. Ferry. 

D. Whitney, Jr., President; J. S. Farrand, Vice-President; H. K. White, 
Treasurer; J. D. Liggett, Secretary. 

Number of Students Enrolled 1883-84. 

Primary Department: 

Girls 86 

Boys 20 

Preparatory : 

Girls 69 

Boys 84 

23 
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Oollegiate : 

Girls 65 

Boya 7 

Taking special studies 10 

Total Isi 

Resident papils - -. 16 

In the School of Music 162 

Course of Study. 

The course of study extends over a period of twelve years^ and includes 
liberal and through instruction in the Ancient and Modern Languages, Math- 
ematicsy History, Literature, and the Natural Sciences. The Classical Course 
is arranged with reference to preparation for entering college. Each pupil is 
carefully graded and only allowed to pass from one grade to the next higher 
after reaching the approved standard. 

Primary Oourse^^Completed in Four Tears. 

Arithmetic— Mental and Practical, to Fractions. Introdactory Geography. Lan- 
guage Lessons. Oral lessons in the Natural Sciences. Beading, Spelling, Penmanship. 
Calisthenics. Vocal Music. 

Preparatory Course.^ Completed in Four Tears. 

Arithmetic — Common and Decimal Fractions, Analysis, Denominate Numbers and 
Percentages. Algebra— Elementary. Geography. English Composition. History 
of the United States. Readings from English History. Reading— Selections from 
best English and American authors. Spelling and Defining. French, German, or 
Latin. Penmanship. 

Collegiate Course.^ Completed in four Tears. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic completed, AUrebra, Geometry, Trigonometry (elective). 
Natural Sciences— Physical Geography, Physiology, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physics, Astronomy. English— Analysis and Syntax, Rhetoric, Engiish Literature. 
Civil Government, Logic. Languages — ^French, German, Latin, Greelc. History — 
English, French, Medieval, Roman, Grecian, with Mythology— taught first by a 
series of Imaginary travels through the different countries, with a study of the 
important physical features, the most famous cities, buildings and art treasures of 
each, and the people and events associated with them. Later, the most Interesting 
periods are taken up In detail In connection with the literature of the time. 

The School lias well selected apparatus, and Its reference library Is growing more 
valuable every year. 

Teachers of drawing and painting will be secured If desired. 

The value of the real estate is, at cost, 142,000. . Amount of stock sub- 
scribed $42,000, and amount paid in $33,000. As fast as the unpaid stock is 
paid, the proceeds will be appropriated to pay the debt of $9,000 that is 
secured by mortgage on the property. 

The school furniture, apparatus, library, and all other personal property 
used in the school, and worth from six to eight thousand dollars, belongs to 
J. D. Liggett and daughters, who started the school six years ago as a private 
enterprise, and is all paid for. 

The following js the number of pupils in the several grades : 

Pbimaby Dbpabtment. 

First year W 

Second year 13 

Third year 16 

Fourth year 16 
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Prepabatoey Depabtkekt. 

First year , 21 

Second year 28 

Third year 25 

Fourth year 28 

102 

OOLLEQIATB DePABTMEKT. 

First year ^ 14 

Second year •• 16 

Third year 26 

Foarth year 7 

Special 10 

73 
Bespectfnlly submitted, 

J. D. LXOaETT, 

Secretary. 



GERMAN-AMERICAN SEMINARY. 



REPORT OF VISITORS. 

Hon. HsRflCHBL R. Gass, 

Superintendent of Pti^Uc Instruction : 

Dbab SiBy — The UDdersignedy one of the committee appointed to visit the 
(Jerman-American Seminary of the city of Detroit, begs to submit the follow- 
ing report : 

As its name implies, the Institution was established for the purpose of giving 
thorough instruction in the German and the English by the actual use of both 
languages in all classes. 

The teachers must have a practical knowledge of both the German and the 
English, and in the class room is heard the student using now the one, now 
the other. 

The branches pursued are about the same as those covered by the Primary 
and the Grammar Departments of the graded schools. 

In connection with the Institution, there is a well equipped Kindergarten, 
and the work done seems to ba of a high order. 

Much attention to Music is given in all classes. 

The School is modestly equipped with school appliances, such as maps, 
charts, physical and chemical apparatus, etc. 

The Institution labors under the disadvantage of having too small a capital 
to work on. 

A visit was paid to the Seminary in April last, when the actual class work 
of the Institution was observed. The teachers seemed enthusiastic, and the 
students showed a commendable degree of proficiency. 

Respectfully submitted, 

WESLE7 SEARS, 

ViHior. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 



OF 



County School Examiners. 



Held at Lansing^ Dkc. 29, 1884. 



FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF COUNTY 

SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 



Lansing^ December 29, 2884. 

The meeting was called to order by President Plowman at 2:15 P. M. 
Owing to the absence of the Secretary, W. U. Branson was elected Secretary 
pro (em. The report of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting, consisting of £agene Miller^ 
H. R. Gas!', and Jay Calkins, to draft a bill looking to the anion of the offices 
of Examiner and Visitor^ submitted the following report: 

1. The Board of Examiners to be elected as at present. 

2. The Board to elect from their namber one member as Secretary, one as 
School Visitor, and the remaining member to be Chairman of the Board. 

3. The duty of School Visitor shall be to yisit each school in the county at 
least once in each term. 

4. In case the Visitor is unable to do the work, he shall call to his aid the 
other members of the Board, giving the President the preference. 

5. The School Visitor to be paid for services rendered a stated amount per 
school visited. 

Calkins, of Ingham, called for roll of counties to determine the namber in 
attendance. 

Shaw, of Prcsque Isle, reported that teachers in that county were teaching 
without certificates, and others were granted blank certificates and were teach- 
ing on them. 

Supt. Ilowell, of Lansing, reported that the committee on the same subject^ 
which would report to-morrow at the Teachers' Association, would recommend 
the uniting of the office of School Visitor with that of Secretary, 

Supt. Ewing, of Ionia, thought the office of Secretary and Visitor should be 
combined and gave figures to prove that it could be obtained for 11,200, a sam 
not larger than the sum now paid for Examiners and Inspectors. 

Prof. King, of Olivet, supported the views of Mr. Ewing. 

Mr. Schurtz thought that the offices should not be combined, as the work is 
too much for one person. The county should be divided and a district given to 
each of the Examiners. 

Supt. Church, of Greenville, thought that the Examiners certified to the 
moral character of a teacher and found out about it afterwards. The same is 
true, also, in regard to theory and art. As to expense, we cannot pay several 
persons enough to warrant them spending their time. Now, when the mem- 
bers of the Board have paid their traveling expenses and boards nothing is left 
to any save the Secretary. Let the Secretary hire a clerk to do the office work 
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and thus leave him free to do the supervising, to act as a sort of field marshal. 
As the fees are now, no one but a bachelor can hold the office of Examiner and 
Visitor. 

Mr. Ewing asked how the last remark would apply to the office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Supt. Bemis, of Portland, thought that one man could do the work of 
supervision in a county. All schools and all teachers would not need visiting 
every term, but lot the supervision be like that of a Superintendent of city 
schools. When a room is in good running order, and yon know it, it does not 
need supervision. 

Mr. Calkins, of Leslie, thought that the old system of County Superintendent 
was done away with, not so much on account of expense as that it was a one man 
power, too much favoritism, etc. Let us not equivocate in terms. This system 
proposed is virtually that of County Superintendent, then call it such and not 
County Examiner. Be honest and candid with the people and not try to get 
back to the ola system under a new name. As to expense, in an average 
county of 150 districts the Secretary's salary would be $300, then allow $375 
per term for visiting. This would make $1,400. Let the man on the Board 
who examines teachers on theory and art be the visiting officer. He thought 
that the plan reported by the committee would not be more expensive than the 
plan now in force. 

Mr. Warner, of Washtenaw, said : The expense now is largely defrayed by 
the townships— county pays from $300 to $400 and the townships pay from 
$800 to $1,000. Some one has said that the reports from the Township School 
Inspectors are worthless ; they are not, they are worth enough to convince ns 
of their worthlessness. The law as formed was intended to elevate the standard 
of teachers, but as the election of County Examiners is so largely placed in 
the hands of teachers, and they so often reject Examiners who dare to do their 
duty, the law is a failure as to this intent. Let the Judge of Probate choose 
the Examiners. 

Supt. Sears, Mt. Clemens, believed that it would be a good plan to refer the 
subject back to the committee, with instructions to confer with the committee 
. which is to report to the Teachers' Association. 

Supt. Miller, Grass Lake, believed in keeping this system of examination as 
far as possible from the method of county buperintendency. Had consulted 
with two members elect of the Legislature from Jackson county, and they had 
said : '^ Don't try to urge us to revive anything which is at all similar to the 
old county plan, it can't be done." As to expense, the method as reported by 
this committee is not more than $200 more expensive than is the present plan 
in Jackson county. Do away with one man power as much as possible. Let 
the Secretary continue to have his duties as he now has them ; let the third 
member of the Board be the ^* Visitor," and then all the officers will have 
something to do. Some one has suggested that the members of the Board be 
appointed by the Judge of Probate, as he was a non-political officer. This 
would be unwise in my judgment. The Judge of Probate is as much a pardsan 
officer as any in the county ; most so of any in our county. Putting the appoint* 
mcnt in his hands would not remove it from politics, but would remove it 
further from the people. 

The motion to re-commit was lost. 

It was then moved to amend the committee's report so a^ to combine the 
office of Secretary and Visitor in one office. 
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Huston, of Ingham, called for a roll of the counties, to determine who 
had the right to vote. Roll called. 

Motion lost, 14 to 6. 

A motion to adopt the report of the committee was decided in the affirmative 
by the vote of, the President, Mr* Plowman. The next subject which was 
brought up was " Uniformity of text books through County Boards." 

Supt. Ewing, of Ionia, spoke as follows : 

Ukipobmitt of Tbxt-Books through Coukty Boards. 

It is not necessary to argue the importance of this subject. Of this there 
can be no question. There is^ however, a difference of opinion as to how far 
the uniformity of text-books should be carried — whether it should include the 
entire State or be limited to counties. For our purpose we shall adopt the 
latter view. The influence and power of Oounty Boards of Examiners do not 
reach beyond the limits of the county^ therefore it would be difficult to see 
how Oounty Boards could assist in State uniformity ; but since they are the 
only school officers whose authority is co-extensive with the county, it can 
readily be seen that their influence might be made to assist county uniformity 
very much. In their official capacity they can and should promote the highest 
interests of the schools in their respective counties. 

Their work is not done when they have examined teachers enough to teach 
the schools. They should be the leaders in educational progress. 

Among the other duties that may devolve on them is this: What can 
County Boards do to bring about a uniformity of text-books? 

We give below a plan which, if carried out, will assist very much in the 
direction of this desirable result 

1. Let the county Board of Examiners appoint a committee consisting of 
leading teachers in the county, some Principals and Superintendents of graded 
schools, and some teachers in district schools, to co-operate with them, of 
which committee they shall be ez-officio members. The number appointed 
should depend upon circumstances. This committee, including the Examiners^ 
should carefully examine all text-books submitted to them with the view of 
recommending them for adoption in the schools of the county. 

2. Let the examiners issue a blank circular to the teachers of the county to 
fill out and return to them, containing a full list of the text-books used in each 
school. From these returned circulars a summary report of all the different 
text-books used in the county should be made, to be in the hands of the com- 
mittee for reference while they are examining books. 

3. In this examination, reference should be had to the kind and number of 
text-books in use, and if it should be found that one or more of the text-books 
in general use is satisfactory, or even fairly so, let such book or books be 
recommended for general adoption. 

The difficulty of changing books in district schools, and the fact that those 
books adopted and in use must be kept in the schools five years, should be 
carefully considered by the committee in making their recommendations. 

4. The deliberation of this committee should be private and independent as 
far as possible of any influence that may be extended in behalf of any publish- 
ing house. No agent should be allowed to come before the committee to 
advocate the merits of the books he is handling. Let the committee frankly, 
fairly, and thoroughly examine the books before them, free from outside 
influence, and decide on their merits. 

H 
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5. When the committee have completed their work, having taken time to do 
it welly they should report to the County Teachers' Association, if there is 
snch an organization, for their ratification. This course will give to the work 
of the committee the sanction of other teachers, which is very necessary to the 
success of the plan. This report should also be presented to the Chairmen of 
the Township Board of Inspectors at their annual meeting for their sanction* 
In this way, the influence and support of the township school officers can be 
secured. 

6. When the report of the committee has been adopted by the County 
Teachers' Association and Township Inspectors' meeting, or by the Inspectors' 
meeting alone in case there is no County Teachers' Association, the Board of 
Examiners should issue a circular to the teachers and school officers of the 
county, setting forth the advantages of text-book uniformity, giving a complete 
list of the books recommended, the plan by which this recommendation was 
brought about, also its ratification by the teachers and Township Inspectors, 
and urging school officers to co-operate with the teachers in securing gradual 
uniformity. The expense of printing and sending the circulars could be met 
in the same manner as the necessary expenses of the Board. 

7. I would suggest that the books recommended for adoption be selected 
from the publications of the various school-book houses. It would be no 
difficult matter to find acceptable books in the list of any of our leading pub- 
lishing houses* For example, take the arithmetics from one list, grammars 
from another, geographies from another, readers from another, etc. It would 
then be to the interest of all the houses represented, to support the plan for 
securing uniformity. 

Advantages of the Plan. 

1. It will secure the co-operation of the graded schools of the county because 
you have the Principals and Superintendents of these schools on your committee 
of recommendation* These graded scnools are centers of influence in school 
matters, and the district schools in their immediate vicinity will readily adopt 
and use the same books, so that if all the villages and cities in the county 
adopt th^ same books, the teachers in the district schools will have but little 
difficulty in securing practical uniformity in text-books. 

2. The teachers will have a plan to guide them in the introduction of the 
necessary text-books ; they will also have the support of the influential teacherd 
of the county in their efforts to secure uniformity; in addition they will have a 
complete list of text-books recommended, so that they can all work together 
along the same line toward uniformity. 

3. This plan combines all the educational forces of the county, the Board 
of Examiners, Township Chairmen, and the teachers of all grades, and if 
judiciously managed cannot fail to bring about the desired end. 

4. It will practically put an end to the changing of books by agents going 
around among School Directors during vacation and persuading them to intro- 
duce their books, which perhaps are inferior to those already in use. 

It will also put a stop to teachers changing text-books to suit their own 
whims. All these and many other advantages will result from the faithful 
execution of this plan for securing uniformity of text-books throughout our 
district schools. 

I am fully aware that this is only advisory, but the combination of all the 
influences that can be brought to bear, will moat certainly bring satisfa3torj 
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resnlts, and as long as the present law remains in foroe ifc is the only praotioal 
method that can be adopted. 

Sapt. Thompson, Romeo, doubted if there is a connty in the State where 
there is a district school having a uniformity of text-books. Oan we effect any 
change in this respect? Can we not get some plan inaugurated which will 
finally accomplish this desirable uniformity? Get a committee together of 
School Inspectors and teachers to recommend a list of books, and if thoroughly 
alive and persistent will they not accomplish much? Multiplicity of text- 
books is due largely to teachers; each teacher has his pet books, and if they 
are not in use when he goes into the school, he introduces them and says 
nothing to any one. I beJieve, however, that no complete system of uniform- 
ity can be brought about without altering the law in such way as to give the 
County Board greater power over teachers and districts. Mr. Thompson 
called attention to a letter from Ghas. Garleton Ooffin on this subject, which 
is very enthusiastic in its support of free text-books and says that free text- 
books is the remedy for all the ills that have troubled us in our school work. 

Mr. Brunson, of Glinton county, had tried the plan of adopting a uniformity 
of text-books, and until the law was changed begged to be excused from any 
further attempt. The fact that some townships had adopted the whole series 
of some one house had made it almost impossible to bring about uniformity. 

Supt. Ewiug believed that much could be done by County Examiners and 
associations, even though it be only advisory. It had worked quite successfully 
in Ionia county. Get the principal schools of the county to adopt some 
certain books and in a few years the whole county will come to it. 

Mr. Calkins, of Ingham, thought we should attempt to bring about uniform- 
ity for larger bodies than mere districts. 

Mr. Calland, of Gratiot, believed in uniformity and heartily supported the 
plan advocated by Sapt. Ewing, and moved, ** That it is the sense of this body 
that uniformity of text-books is desirable and practicable, and that we urge 
npon the Legislature the question of uniformity of text-books by counties.'^ 

Carried unanimously. 

Report of committee to draft constitution and by-laws was next read and 
adopted. 

The following officers were elected by acclamation : 

President—J . G. Plowman, White Pigeon. 

Vice-President — 0. D. Thompson, Romeo. 

Secretary — W. II. Brunson, St. Johns. 

Treasurer — Jay Calkins, Leslie. 

Executive Convniliee — J. W. Humphrey, J. W. Ewing, E. P. Church. 

Moved that it is the wish of the Examiners to continue the plan of using 
unif Drm State'questions at all examinations. 

Carried unanimously. 

List of Examiners Presekt. 

Allegan — J. W. Humphrey. 

Barry — Enoch Andrus, W. J. Marble. 

Bay— S. R. Hoobler. 

lieuzie — Mrs. Rose Woodward. 

Clinton — W. U. Brunson. 

Eaton — Grr Schurtz. 

Gratiot— \V. C. Caliand. 
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Ingham — J. S. Haston, A. B. Hardy, J. J. OalkiDS. 

Ionia — J. B. Millard, J. W. Ewing. 

Jackson — Eugene Miller. 

Kalamazoo — Ashley Olapp. 

Kent — W. M. Chapman. 

Macomb — 0. D. Thompson. 

Mecosta— 0. E. Tack, W. D. Hopkinsou. 

Montcalm — ^E. P. Church. 

Muskegon — J. H. Cogshall. 

Oakland— T. S. Clark. 

Presque Isle — Thos. E. Shaw. 

St. Joseph — J. O. Plowman. 

Shiawassee — E. M. Plunkett, G. B. Brandt. 

Washtenaw — E. C. Warner. 

Number of Examiners present, 27. 

Number of counties represented, 20. 

Adjourned. 
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Michigan State Teachers^ Association 
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Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting, 



Held at Lansing, Oec. ^g, 30^ and 31, 1884, 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



President, 
Z. G. Spbnobb, . . Battle Greek. 
Vice-Presidents, 

I. N.Mitchell, . . Grand Rapids. 

F. A. BABBOUB9 . . Goldwater. 

Secretary, 
H. G. Bankik, . . . Olivet. 

Treasurer, 
T. S. Glabk, . . . DaviBburg. 

Executive Committee, 

1881-4. 

0. A. GowBB, • . . Lansing. 
E. J. McEwAKi . . • Lansing. 
Miss M. Louisb Jonss, . Gharlotte. 

188S-S. 

G. F. B. Bbllowb, . Ypsilanti. 
E. A. Stbonq, . . . Grand Bapids. 
Db. H. B. Bakbb, • . Lansing. 

1888-e« 

J. W. EwiKG, .... Ionia. 
W. H. Paykb, • . . Ann Arbor. 
A. E. Hatkbs, . • • Hillsdale. 



Officers for 1^85. 

President, 

L. L. McLouTH, . . Ypsilanti. 

Vice-Presidents, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH 

ANNUAL MEETING. 



Lansing^ Monday^ Dec, 29, 1884. 

Openikq Session. 

Presideat Spencer called the Association to order at 7:30 P. M. Mr. W. 
L. Smith and Mrs. Flora Rarrick sang ''Gome where the violets blow/' after 
which Dr. Fiske, of Albion College, conducted devotional exercises. 

Then followed a solo, ''The watcher,^ by W. L. Smith, which the Association 
received with marked favor. 

President Ghas. 0. Thompson, Bose Polytechnic Institate, then delivered an 
address, "Technology in the Public Schools." 

This address was fpUowed in discussion thereof by President Willits, of the 
State Normal School. 

President Fiske, in behalf of the Association, then moved a resolution of 
heartfelt thanks to the speakers, Messrs. Thompson and Willits, for their able, 
eloquent, and instructive discussion, which was enthusiastically adopted. 



Lansing, Tuesday, Dec, 30, 1884, 

MoRNiNQ Session. 

Association called to order by President Spencer at 9 o'clock. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Hon. Ira Mayhew, Detroit. Supt. 
Spencer, Battle Greek, then delivered his inaugural address, entitled "Some 
Limitations of Educational Progress." The President then appointed T. S. 
Clark, of Davisburg, treasurer of the Association. 

W. J. lieal, Agricultural College, then opened the discussion of " Industrial 
Education," followed by Messrs. Baxter, of Jonesville; Bellows, George, 
Ypsilanti; Uaynes, Hillsdale; Lucas, Niles; Butts, Orchard Like; Ira May- 
hew, Detroit. 
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EDighi sang '*The Brokea Pitcher" and '< The Maiden's Wish/' Mr. Spross 
gaTe a cornet solo. Miss Rounds then recited ^'Annt Peggie in High Art," 
''The Wind and the Moon/' ''A Similar Taste," and " The Bird's Singing 
Lesson." Mrs. Knight then sang " Bridal Bells." 



Wednesday J December 31. 

MOBNING SeSSIOK. 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Prof. Bellows. 

The first paper of the morning was read by Prof. Austin (George, State 
Normal School, subject — "Methods of Teaching the English Language in 
Grades below the High Schools and in District Schools." Discussion opened 
by John Brebner, High School Inspector, Ontario. Mr. Brebner was followed 
by Messrs. Clark, George, Abbott, and Taylor. After a short recess a paper, 
''The Why and the How of the use of English Authors in the High School," 
was read by Miss L. A. Chittenden, High School, Ann Arbor. This paper 
was discussed by Messrs. Carman and Graves. 

A telegram was read from Col. Parker, saying he would be present at the 
appointed time. A telegram was also read from the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion in session atTopeka, Kansas, to wit: "Four hundred Kansas teachers, 
in convention assembled, send hearty New Year's greeting to their brothers 
in Michigan." The Association ordered an immediate response. The presi- 
dent dictated the following reply: "Four hundred Michigan teachers, by a 
shouting vote, return compliments to their brothers and sisters in Kansas." 

Afternoon Session. 

The Association proceeded to elect a President by ballot The second ballot 
resulted in the choice of Prof. L. McLouth of Ypsilanti. 

The report of committee on nominations was read and adopted. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen : 

First Vice-President — E. P. Church, Greenville. 

Second Vice-President — J. L. Lucas, Niles. 

Secretary — Wesley Scars, Mt Clemens. 

Dreasurer — C. T. Grawn, Traverse City. 

Executive Committee — David Howell, Lansing; Lucy A. Chittenden, Ann 
Arbor; Hamilton King, Olivet. 

The committee on resolutions submitted the following resolutions which were 
adopted : 

1. Besolved^ That this Associatioa heartily appreciate and cordially commend the 
efforts of the President and officers of the Association in the preparation and sue* 
ces»ful presentation of so excellent and instructive a programme of exercises. 

2. Be$olved^ This Association gratefully recognise the courtesy of Gov. and Mrs* 
Begole in their efforts to contribute to the pleasure of the teachers at our annual 
gathering. 

3. BeMohed^ We extend our sincere thanks to the Board of Control of the State 
buildings for the free use of the commodious rooms of the State Oi tol for the 
meeting of the Association. 

4. Resohed^ The efficient co-operation of State )t. Oass with t**^ ' 
Association is gratefully acknowledged, as also assistance of aj. ami 
others who have provided the music for our S( 

6. Beeohedf We note with hearty appro' -..>« -roi 
teachers In Michigan in favor of the mnat n 
believing that the pupils in our schoi mw • 

relation to the Natural Sciences and Jru 
demonstrate these theories hy i 
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learning to construct it, that thus skill of hand may be combined with intellectual 
training. 

Supt. Howell offered the following resolution : 

ReBolved^ That inasmuch as the report of this meeting does not usually appear in 
full until some time In June or July, therefore this Association do now request our 
State paper, The Moderator^ to publish these proceedings in full at as early a date as 
convenient. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The nsaal number of reports was ordered printed, z. d., two to each member, 

ten to the President of Association, and five to each person furnishing a paper. 

The following resolution was offered : 

Besolved^ That, in view of the need of a more systematic study of the theory and 
science of education, the President of this Association appoint a committee of three 
to devise and report a scheme for *' Teachers' Beading Circles,*' the committee to 
report to the next Teachers' Institute; and if the scheme shall meet the approval of 
that Institute, that the Superintendent of Public Instruction be asked to embody it 
in the next Institute Manual. 

Besolntion adopted, and the President appointed the following committee: 
Supt. W, S. Perry, Prof, W. H. Payne, Prof. Daniel Putnam. 

Treasurer's report read and approved, showing that the expenses of this 
meeting had been more than met by the membership fees (some thirty more 
than last year), thus leaving a balance in the treasury. 

Ool. F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal, Chicago, III., then delivered his 
address, '' Learning to do by Doing,'' to a large and enthusiastic audience. 
President Spencer, in a few appropriate words, introduced the President elect. 
Prof. L. McLouth, who spoke briefly, after which the Association adjourned. 
H. C, RANKIN, Z. C. SPENCER, 

Secretary. President. 



REPORT OP THE TREASURER. 

Debit. 

1SS3. 

Dec. 28. To balance on hand, draft $169 35 

1SS4. 

Dec. 31. To annual duos 139 00 $308 36 

CredIt. 

1S84. 

Dec. 31. By cash to C. T. Grawn $109 35 

" " Col.Parker 25 00 

" " Prof. Thompson 22 00 

*• " President Spencer 29 80 

" " Secretary Rankin 12 00 

" *' Orchestra 20 00 

" " MissRounds 8 50 

*' ** Rentof piano 7 00 

" '* Membership tickets 2 00 

" *' Incidentals . 100 

** " on hand 11 70 $308 35 



Respectfully submitted, 

T. S. CLARK, 
Treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



SOME LIMITATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 

BY Z. 0. 8PBN0BB. 

To welcome yon, fellow teachers, to this annaal reanion of onr brotherhood 
is my happy privilege and duty. This noble edifice and these spaoioas halls have 
grown to be our edaoational Mecca, and I am glad to know that the pilgrim- 
age is so nnmerons at this time. 1 am snre we all feel it is good for ns to be 
here. It is at these reunions that we come under the kindly influence of many 
forces, — blessings shall I not call them?— chief among which is the inspiration 
that comes to ns when we are permitted to feel the warm hand-clasp of a 
brother worker, and 

^ To meet the same smiles and to hear the same tone 
Which have greeted us oft In the years that have flown. ^ 

Narrow-mindedness, conceit, and a degeneracy of intellectual and social 
powers overtake him who leads a secluded life. Intercourse with equals and 
superiors is essential to the highest individual development. By reason of 
their peculiar circumstances, teachers are largely debarred of this association 
with matured minds and need to profit by the social advantages that attach 
themselves to this and kindred greetings. It should be the policy of our 
executive committees to make ample provision for the cultivation of this fea- 
ture of the association. 

But the social advantages do not stand alone; on a plane scarcely below 
these are the intellectual. Ic is here that our stock of knowledge, of theory, 
of belief, is pruned of its inaccuracies and strengthened by new and whole- 
some material. False ideas yield to' the true ; partial truth is made whole. 

'*Ring out the false, ring in the true,'' is sound educational doctrine as well 
as excellent poetry. It leads to progress. The false and partial may have so 
deep lodgment in the belief, in the conviction, as to require heroic treatment 
to effect its removal. An incident that occurred at the late meeting of the 
American Association for the advancement of Science, at Philadelphia, illus- 
trates this truth : Professor Williams in the course of his lecture declared 
that the Spiri/er diajuncta and the Spirifer messostrialis, two kinds of fossils, 
exist side by side in the same rocks. Professor Hall, State Qeologist of New 
York and one of the greatest living authorities on fossils, upon hearing this 
declaration, replied : '* If any one will show nie the two Spirifers side by side in 
the same rock, I will sacrifice my life's work. I will give up my reputation, 
eat my hat, and make the person who shows me the rock a present of my coat 
and boots." Professor Williams slipped out of the hall, took the first train to 
Ithaca, and returning the next day, came to the meeting and solemnly 
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damped a big box of rocks on the floor. It was consigned to Professor Hall 
in the following words: "The enclosed rock contains the Spirifer disjuncta 
and Spirifer messostrialis side by side. Yon have it. Please eat your hat, and 
send me your coat and boots by express." 

Better for that man, some may think, had he remembered the saying of the 
snge of Craigenputtock, '* Silence is the eternal duty of man." Not so. Had 
he kept his peace he would still be in error. Controversy elicited a free and 
emphatic denial of the truth which in turn produced most convincing testimony 
of its soundness. The discussion was most profitable. 

This leads me to the main purpose of this paper, an enumeration of 

Some Limitations of Educational Pkooress. 

I. As the first of these may be named the inefficient direction of discussion 
and inquiry. 

The reflection forces itself upon the mind of him who would keep abreast 
with the educational thought of the day, that the prolixity of discussion with 
which the air is filled, has a tendency to confuse and to bewilder. The dictionary 
definition of discussion is agitation in order to some determination. We have 
agitation in abundance, but the outcome does not conform with this standard. 
In fact, the spirit of the times seems to demand agitation only, not in educa- 
tion merely, but in all departments of human thought. Criticism is especially 
rife. It boldly enters within the domain of private and public institutions, and 
questions not only their methods but their right to being. The oldest estab- 
lished forms are called upon to furnish reasons why they should be longer 
permitted to exist. 

When discussion and criticism depart from their legitimate path, they may 
become destructive. Irreparable injury may then ensue. When conducted in 
proper channels, discussion is of the greatest value. Based on mere hypothesis, 
on individual opinion, it usually leads to false and profitless conclusions. 
When it makes deductions from broadly established principles or examines the 
results of experimental inquiry, the fruit is good. 

Discussion should be guided more along the pathway of observation and 
investigation and less in the dizzy whirl of assumption and conjecture. It has 
been shown that the schools of deductive philosophy, in their endeavor to 
establish first principles, reasoned in circles. They were ever repeating them- 
selves. After years of laborious toil, the point of departure was again reached. 
Their method was lacking in the element of verification. Much of the dis- 
cussion of to-day partakes largely of this incompleteness. In its ultimate 
analysis, education is found to be an inductive and a deductive science. Aa 
English authority (Encyclopedia Britannica) says : ''It is plain that the science 
and art of teaching will never be established on a firm basis until it is organ- 
ized on the model of the sister art of medicine. We must pursue the patient 
methods of induction by which other sciences have reached the stature of 
maturity. We must place education in its proper position among the sciences 
of observation.** 

In scientific investigations men start out with a working hypothesis which is 
oftentimes suggested from the most trivial occurrence, as the dance of a 
kettle-cover or a fall of an apple. The first step is the verification of the 
hypothesis. For this work long and laborious search, conducted on the induc- 
tive method, may be requisite; or the attempt to verify may fail altogether, 
either because the hypothesis is not true or from a lack of necessary data. In 
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tbo latter case the discovery of a new trath and the deduction of other truths 
from it, may be lost to the world for years. One essential condition, then, of 
progress in any science is an extensive collection of facts. 

For the advancement of the science whose interests teachers have nearest at 
heart, most voluminous data, both in natural and in formal education, many of 
them trivial and seemingly unimportant, need to be collected and recorded, on 
some systematic plan, for purposes of reference and verification. This study 
of child-nature, on an inductive basis, has been prosecuted to some extent, 
chiefly in the field of natural education ; but a very large field of unexplored 
territory still invites investigation. 

II. The absence of any regularly appointed educational, tribunal whose 
duty it shall be to investigate and decide controverted questions* 

There is need of some kind of a pedagogical supreme court whose findings, 
in accordance with the light that is, shall be final. In law, in theology, they 
have their supreme courts. It is the delight of a member of the legal frater- 
nity to be able to cite the ruling of a court that makes valid the position he is 
advocating; it silences further opposition on that score. Time is saved and 
progress is hastened. Since Judge Cooley rendered his decision in the Kala- 
mazoo high school case, we have heard very little about the illegality of high 
schools in the State. It may be objected that in jurisprudence a fixed code of 
laws has been established by which all cases may be decided ; while in educa- 
tion this standard is not circumscribed by definite lines. To this I reply, the 
statutes are progressive and subject to constant revision. In educational 
matters it is necessary to deoide by virtue of the criteria that we possess. 
Psychology, ethics, sociology and the other sciences have certainly supplied 
first principles, adequate to settle, beyond dispute, many questions which are 
agitated in teachers' gatherings and in current literature in tedious and useless 
debate. 

The lover of fixed principles grows despondent when confronted with the 
never-ending jangle of disputants. One who sits in high places exclaims, you 
must make work pleasant and agreeable to the child. This cry is taken up 
and repeated on every hand with great acclamation ; but it is met with the 
reply : ** What is called attractive work is a chimera, — a chimera because the 
results of the work are not worth what they cost, and dangerous because the 
child's natural energy is deceived by a pretense of efforts for which he does 
not allow himself to take much time." (Monsieur Greard). Another in the 
innocence of his heart claims that the object of primary reading is to impart 
information and ridicules the empty sentences of the text-books; but he is 
rebuked with the exclamation, thou fool I dost thou not know that to furnish 
the child with an instrument, a tool, is the great end and aim of instruction 
in primary reading? The advocate of humanism would have all children 
thoroughly instructed in languages, in the belief that these are the summum 
bonum in the curriculum of knowledge. He needs to be reminded that the 
scheme of education of the Greeks did not provide for instruction in the 
languages and yet it produced ''the most gifted and most attractive nation 
that ever lived on the earth." 

That process of mental stuffing which has been suggestively termed '' cram- 
ming " has able friends and equally able foes. The latter denounce it as the 
great curse of the school system ; the former say : " We would have the pupil 
learn how to cram. The physician in active practice crams. The lawyer's 
preparation to try a case is only cramming." They claim that this gathering 

26 
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up of the f acnlties for a prolonged effort is a good preparation for life. After 
an examination of sach conflicting opinions what conclasion can the bewildered 
seeker after truth arrive at? There is no tribunal to whom he can appeal, at 
least he knows of none. There is no reference volame at hand wherein be 
may find light. He is never long in doubt respecting the pronanciation of a 
wordy for Webster is easy of access. He hears no controversy over the qaestion 
of the rotundity of the earth, for an authority on that subject lies on the desk 
of every school child. 

That competent compiler who shall embody in one work a dictionary of 
axioms and principles of the science and art of teaching, will do a grand 
service to the cause of education. 

III. The third limitation that I name is the fictitious element in education. 

The teaching exercise abounds largely in supposition and imagination. The 
learner has to do with make-belief» pretence. He is ever called upon to solve 
problems beginning with the hypothetical '* if,'' to indite letters to the man in 
the moon. School life is not real life ; it is parenthetical. Time spent in the 
school room is a sort of Kip Van Winkle sleep. Real life is attended by real 
experience, by consequences which always bring their own rewards or punish- 
ments. It is not thus in school life. To compute the interest on an imaginary 
promissory note in a school-room is one thing, upon an actual note in business 
relations, quite a different thing. We require pupils to make out bills of sale, 
to issue cheques and drafts, to enumerate the precautions necessary to escape 
disease, and so on ; but this is all unreal. It is not individual ; it is not life. 
A sense of irresponsibility grows out of this condition of things and pupils 
become indifferent as to the consequences of error in computation or execution. 
A misspelled word or a false multiplication is easily remedied; it is not thus 
with a board that is cut too short. Before children will give their best energies 
to a subject, for them it must have special interest; it must mean something 
by being accompanied, in some form or other, by personal responsilTility. Let 
me illustrate. We have before us a commercial school. Let us enter it. We 
find that after preliminary instruction in the science of accounts and in busi- 
ness principles, the pupils have entered upon a so-called actual business course. 
They each in proper form have leased desks which answer as their respective 
places of business. The teacher of the department supplies each pupil with a 
certain amount of fictitious money for which the latter pays genuine United 
States currency at the rate of five dollars per thousand, with the privilege of 
of redeeming the amount thus expended with psuedo currency at the expiration 
of the business course. It is the endeavor of each student to achieve the high- 
est business success and to close up his accounts with the greatest possible cash 
balance. If he be a gainer or loser to the amount of two thousand dollars, he 
realizes that the personal result is a profit or a loss of ten dollars. With this 
consciousness ever before him, what becomes his mental habit? We remark 
that every computation and transaction is made with the utmost care. He 
counts his piles of currency and packages of merchandise, not once or twice, 
but many times or until he is positive he is correct. Ue is intensely in earnest. 
These transactions have become personal matters. He says what he means 
and means what he says. Words now become filled with meaning and we 
have what I conceive to be one form of the combination of words and things 
that Gomenius insisted on so strenuously. That reformer maintained that the 
teaching of words and things must go together hand in hand. " We must 
conclude,'' says an educational authority, '*that it is in the acceptance and 
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development of this principle that the improvement of edaoation will in the 
future consist." (Oscar Browning.) The antithesis between words and things 
admits of a three-fold interpretation : 1. It may be between material things, 
the ''solid" things of Milton on the one hand and abstract ideas on the other. 
2. It may be between ideas used in the sense of things and their symbols, 
words; or 3. It may have reference to the learning of words by rote without 
any connection with the things or ideas signified. (R. H. Quick.) 

Under the head '* things/' then, are included not only material objects but 
also ideas, thoughts, and whatever else is represented by words. 

Whether the humanistic or the realistic subjects possess the greater educa- 
tional power is a question which has given place to this greater one : How shall 
these forms of education be best taught in combination. The public school 
system, technology in the public school, and similar topics show the trend of 
the educational thought of the day. The introduction of the real, of ^* things" 
in the broader acceptation indicated above will necessarily tend to supplant 
the fictitious element and will be attended by the element of personal responsi- 
bility. The superior training that attends the education of the hand in unison 
with the education of the head may be shown by comparative examination of 
the discipline received in the country and that in the city or town. 

Statistics reveal to us the fact that three-fourths of our great men come 
from the farm and the work-shop. We shall not have to seek far for an 
explanation. It is not due to superior mental capacity. There is no evidence 
to show that children born in the country are endowed with greater intellec- 
tual KittB than those reared in city or town. In farm life the child is thrown 
into constant contact with things. It is his province at regular and stated 
periods to perform a multitude of duties which involve a certain amount of 
personal responsibility, and often much tact and ingenuity. His time outside 
of school hours is quite fully taken up with acts of labor, and habits of atten- 
tion and application are cultivated. With the boy reared in the city it is 
quite different ; especially if his parents be wealthy or in moderate circumstances. 
He plays while his country cousin works. There is nothing for him to do 
except to play. There are no horses to be driven to the harrow, no cows to be 
brought from the pasture, no bars to be repaired, no boxes to be made. In 
his youth the country boy acquires the power of forcing himself to the per- 
formance of labor, however unpleasant and wearisome it may be. With this 
power at his command and strengthened by habits of attention and applica- 
tion, he excels both in the city school and in the race of life. 

The essential difference between these two forms of education is this : The 
instruction of the school is supplemented in one case by a training in the 
industries of manual labor; in the other, it is not. Herein lies the explana- 
tion. How can we refrain from concluding that the education of the schools 
is an incomplete circle which needs to be rounded out by the substitution of 
the real, of ''things" for the fictitious? 

IV. Another most serious limitation is the prevailing scepticism as to the 
validity of the claim that education is a science and as such is deserving of 
special study. 

Nearly sixty years ago a movement was inaugurated in Oreat Britain to give 
teachers a professional training from a scientific standpoint; but it found 
little favor with either the government or the colleges. In 1862, Professor 
Pillows announced to the government his desire to contribute five thousand 
pounds sterling toward the founding of a chair of education in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Mr. Robert Lowe, then minister of education, boldly 
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iterated the dictum of Dr. Johnson, made years before, that ''there is no 
science of education/' and this magnificent offer was lost to the cause of 
educational pro^^ress. Had it been supplemented by the governnoent and the 
chair established at that time, there can be scarcely a doubt that the first chair 
on this side of the water would have been filled fifteen years ago, and to-day 
we should have not four or five professorships of education but a score. 

Six or eight years subsequently an offer of ten thousand pounds was made 
to aid in the founding of two chairs in Scotland, but it was rejected by the 
authorities. It was not until 1872 that the council of the GoUege of Preceptors 
of London, after waiting to no purpose for action by the government or 
universities, appointed the first English professor of education. 

After all these years of struggle and waiting, it is settled as far as a small 
enlightened minority is concerned, that teaching is a science having for a basis 
philosophical principles. But to educate and, therefore, to convince the great 
mass of the people of this fact, in the near future or in all time, appears at 
first sight to be an almost hopeless task. 

Educational progress is from tiRe college to the primary school. Those in 
the higher walks must lift those who are below. The order of knowledge is 
from the informed to the uninformed ; like light it radiates in all directions 
and illumines dark places. Therefore educating centres are necessary. On 
these principles, it has been strongly urged by the ablest thinkers that all 
students in the arts course and all professional students in our colleges should 
receive instruction in the history and philosophy of education. An oft-quoted 
authority declares : ''No rational plea can be put forward for leaving the art 
of education out of our curriculum. * * * The subject in which the 
education of every one should culminate is the Theory and Practice of Educa- 
tion." It may be added that graduates in the courses alluded to above have 
the greatest influence in the control and management of primary instruction. 
Thus the public schools would be elevated above their present status. 

This scepticism prevails in a quarter where its presence might be least sus- 
pected. The criticism made by teachers themselves upon efforts to impart 
some instruction in underlying principles is often loud and long. '' Impracti- 
cal,'' "too far up on the heights," "shooting over our heads/' and like 
comments indicate the reception with which they are met One is often sur- 
prised to hear expressions if not of ridicule and contempt, at least of 
disparagement for such teaching from those well up in the ranks. 

For a barrister to be unacquainted with the works of Blackstone and Ooke, 
or for a physician to know nothing of the teachings of Oalen and Harvey, 
would be deemed unpardonable ; but teachers regard with the utmost com- 
placency their own ignorance of the theories and methods of such writers on 
education as Aristotle and Quintilian, Milton and Locke. What per cent, of 
the teachers of Michigan can name the paradoxes of Jacototor the titles of the 
chief works of Comenius? All teachers can not become masters of their art. 
That consummation would involve impossibilities. On the other hand, none 
can become accomplished teachers without an acquaintance with the principles 
of didactics. In my humble opinion, no prerequisite could be added to the list 
of qualifications for all teachers, that would bring greater personal benefit to 
its possessors, or stimulate a more earnest desire to compass the purpose and 
nature of education, than some knowledge of the history of educational theories. 
No sufficient reason exists why all teachers should not be required to be con- 
versant with the methods of the most noted practitioners of their art. 

V. The last limitation named here is the coarse materialism of the day that 
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makes all learning a means of money getting. Want of time forbids more 
than the mention of this spirit which is inimical to the prosecation of learning 
for its own sake. 

In his masterly address delivered at the annaal commencement of the 
University of Michigan last Jane, Bishop H. 0. Potter handled this snbject in 
a delightful manner. He said : *^ And to these has come in all ages that which 
is the best reward of the scholar, not a fact to be hung up on a peg and duly 
numbered and catalogued, but the vision of a truth to be the inspiration of all 
their lives.*' 



ADDRESS. 



TECHNOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BY CHABLE8 0. THOHPSOK, PBESIDEKT OF THE ROSE POLTTBOHKIO IKSTITIJTB. 

What is technology? It is the comprehensive term which includes all appli- 
cations of the principles of science to the indastrial arts. When the word 
reappeared after a long absence from lexicography, in Webster's first edition 
(1828), it was just passing over from its old sense in which is vaguely described 
the arts themselves, and this change of meaning is cotemporary with the 
growth of the steam engine, the principal agent in the revolution of the arts. 
Technology in its highest meaning includes engineering; in its lowest the 
simple manual arts. 

Schools of technology are known by many names ; in the higher fields there 
are scientific and polytechnic schools, and institutes of technology, all often 
called technical schools; in the lower, manual training and industrial schools. 
This term industrial, by the way, applied either to school or education is fast 
losing a certain somewhat odious suggestion of prison reform, and now often 
means the teaching of such trades as are likely to aid the learners in earning 
a livelihood. 

The first institution in this country to be devoted to engineering was the 
United States military academy at West Point, founded in 180*^ but first a 
living force under Gen. Thayer in 1817. Here the principles of science are 
applied to the art of war; the Rensselaer polytechnic began in 1826 to apply 
them to the arts of peace. The Shefiield scientific school in 1847, the Lawrence 
m 1848, and the Chandler in 1852 sought shelter under the shade of the col- 
lege, where the atmosphere has been found a little chilly. 

Then followed the act of Congress in 1862 to found colleges of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, under which technological schools of all grades arose 
and grew apace. 

In all the great schools that began before 1868, there were collections of 
apparatus and models, drawing-rooms and laboratories for the proper teaching 
of practical science, but there was no workshop worthy of the name. Tbe 
mechanic arts were the last to be recognized in schools of engineering. The 
first school to embody in the course a thoroughly equipped and genuine 
workshop was the free institute at Worcester, Mass., in 1868. By a singular 
coincidence the celebrated school at Moscow, Bussia, opened her doors in 
the same year and on the same plan. The graduates of both these schools 
were expected to enter shops as journeymen, if they chose such a calling, and 
everything that was made was made to appear in open market. 
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Since 1868, the year in which the schools at Moscovr, Russia, and Worcester, 
Mass., were opened, more than $10,000,000 have been given by private citizens 
of the United States to found independent schools of technology. 

Following the example of Lavallee in France who presented to his govern- 
ment the Ecole Centrale equipped from his own resources, Stevens in Hobo- 
ken, Lick in San Francisco, Gase in Cleveland, Boynton, Washburn and Salis- 
bury in Worcester, Miller in Albemarle, Lewis in Chicago, Bose in Terre 
Haute, and many others, all typical Americans, made no demands upon the 
public treasury, but set upon their judgment of the kind of education most 
needed by the times, the seal of their magnificent endowments. 

Eight years of patient experiment under very favorable circumstances 
sufiSced to show that the workshop, expensive as it was, must be regarded as a 
most important if not an essential factor in the training of engineers. At 
this point the institute of technology of Boston opened a new two years course 
in a school of mechanic arts, the leading thought of which was to exclude 
the constructive or manufacturing feature, and teach certain generic forms of 
handicraft. The graduates were expected to enter shops as apprentices. 
Nothing made in the shops was to be sold, and no importance was at first 
attached to assembling the parts of machines. ' 

The workshop thus relieved at one stroke of all that embarrasses a real 
workshop, and carried on regardless of values of time or of material, seemed 
very attractive and the experiment has been repeated in many places. 

Workshop Ikstbuotiok. 

It would be improper to enter at this time upon a discussion of the question 
of workshop instruction with construction and without it, but there are two 
difficulties with the latter plan that occur to a practical mind. If a boy works 
in a shop where he pays no heed to the amount of time he puts into a piece of 
work, or the value of the material used in it, is he not in danger of training 
himself out of all fitness for service in a real shop where values are among the 
vital matters? To fix the relation of work to values would seem to be one of 
the most important functions of a school workshop. A pupil cither does his 
work with a clear perception of its relation to manufacturers, or he does not; 
in one case he works toward the business of life for which he is in training, 
in the other he works away from it. If a boy forms the habit of disregarding 
ftie amount of time he puts into a piece of work and the cost of material, he 
may be acquiring some skill as a craftsman, but he is liable to find himself 
upon entering business entirely out of gear with the laws of that business. He 
mnst learn the control and management of labor-saving machinery, and 
make it save if his shop training is to serve his purposa to succeed in life. 
His labor must become part of the world's capital if he becomes a successful 
citizen of the world. 

The other difficulty is to know how selling a piece of work can be other 
than a most respectable, encouraging, and useful proceeding, and how one is 
to know by any otber means whether the thing he has made is fit to sell. 
These points cannot safely be passed without notice, for, as I shall try to show, 
the school workshop has no function except to prepare youth for some form of 
labor in the mechanic arts; and, if it should turn out that only a shop in 
which manufacturing and selling are done is fit to prepare boys for such labor, 
the expense of such a shop would be a serious elemeut in the question of its 
general advisability. 
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What it Costs. 

It cost $35,000 to furnish the shops of the Bose PolytechDic, and they are 
not provided with anything snperflaous. Bat as these shops are planned to 
carry boys through a complete course in engineering, let us make a modest 
estimate of the expense of erecting and maintaining a workshop for 200 school 
boys. It will cost $8,000 to $10,000 a year to run such a shop. To this add 
$1,000 to cover inevitable wear of machinery and tools. The original cost of 
tools and machinery, including engine, cannot be put at less than $5,000. 
Adding interest on this sum and the cost of the necessary building to the cost 
of the equipment, we are obliged to set down the annual cost of the shops 
alone at a minimum of $10,000, or $50 a scholar. This expense is small if 
great advantages are assured, but too large if the results are at all problematical. 
In view of the large expenditure which must be made in the common school, 
the taxpayer has a right, I think, to await the broader results of the experi- 
ments now in progress before he adds so large an amount to the annual 
budget. But the force of this reasoning is evaded by erecting an entirely new 
claim for manual training, viz.: That it is a culture-study of universal useful- 
ness and therefore should enter the public school. 

That there may be no confusion in our inquiries into the value of manual 
training in a school workshop, let us emphasize the fact that it does not 
include, either in theory or practice, any of the systems or devices which are 
employed in teaching children by the kindergarten or the object method. By 
whatever means children can be best taught to perceive accurately, imagine 
vividly, and express themselves clearly, let those me^ns be used. In the happily- 
chosen phrase of the day, let them learn all they can learn to do by doing. 
The amount may turn out to be less than some suppose to be possible. 

Daring the short period of six years the manual training hypothesis has 
passed through three distinct phases. 

1. It was proposed to set up a work shop in every grammar school, but 
it was found that children are in school but three years on the average — a short 
time to learn all that is admitted to be essential to common intelligence — and 
that the State cannot undertake the teaching of specific trades in the common 
schools without manifest injustice to somebody. And it was apparent that 
complaints against the schools for not doing the old work well cannot be 
silenced by putting upon them work which is both new and strange. * 

2. It has been suggested that optional high schools, into which work- 
shop instruction should enter, are needed ; and in support of this scheme it is 
urged that there are certaiu generic features in all manual arts which a boy 
can learn in school just as well as he learns his arithmetic there in preparation 
for busiuess. 

The Plan is 

To offer to boys who have finished the grammar school and desire instruction 
in the mechanic arts, a two years' course, on the half-time plan, in which one- 
half of the time shall hfi spent in study and the other in the work-shop. 

That such schools are good cannot be denied, but it is not clear that they 
are entitled to existence at public expense — for although any manual training 
is a good thing and its results very handy, it may not be the best thing for the 
average boy. Optional schools are clear of many of the objections that have 
been made against general school work-shops, yet we must still ask why they 
should be added to the school system? The presumption certainly is that 
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each institations belong to the class of professional schools which, according 
to the genius of American laws, should be sustained by invested funds and 
managed by corporations. But many reasons are urged in favor of State con- 
trol, and some of these I will consider : 

1. It is as fair for the State to teach the elements of mechanical knowledge 
as of the professions. 

The public school does not undertake to teach the elements of the profes- 
sions; it teaches the elements of knowledge which the subtle chemistry of the 
social body transmutes now into the learning of the philosopher, and now into 
the intelligence of the artisan. 

2. The State Universities teach the professions, and why not the trades? 
The State University is not a universal feature of public education, but it 

must certainly be as fair for this institution, when it exists, to teach trades as 
professions. It stands on the same plane as endowed institutions in other 
States. We are speaking only of the common schools. 

•3. Boys will be allured to the mechanic arts by means of work-shops in 
their schools. 

Considering the significance and increase of Trades Unions, the amount of 
over-production of everything but food leading to strikes, 'Mock-outs," 
'* shut-downs,'' etc., it is certainly a fair question whether boys ought not to be 
allured away from the shops. 

Do the mechanic arts need the aid of a school work-shop to increase their 
attractiveness? What assemblage of mechanical processes could be made in 
any school building that could compete with the exhibition which every large 
town presents? The air is lurid with the smoke of furnaces; every stream is 
worried with dams; the din of machinery sounds an incessant call; thou- 
sands of workmen go as daily messengers between shop and home and make 
familiar in daily speech the marvels of mechanical achievements. This spec- 
tacle is not limited to a few hours of a crowded school-day, but day and night 
are filled with it. 

Libraries abound in biographies of the great inventors. Every thoughtful 
boy can feed his imagination on the stories of Arkwright, Whitney, and 
Bigelow. This is the real developing school. This face to face communion 
with men excites the boy more than lathes, and engines and spindles. The 
trophies of Miltiades will never permit a young Themistocles to slumber. 

The mechanic arts will have unskilled recruits enough without any help from 
the schools. We may safely leave skill in handicraft to be its own nurse, and 
whether or not the American artisan be inferior to the Oreek, the school must 
see to it that he remains, as he is, a superior kind of man. 

Though the experiments in the manual training schools now in progress are 
not complete enough to furnish conclusive evidence, yet it is worth notice that 
of twenty-nine gr^uates from the best of them, ten are now working with 
their hands: that is, the same proportion of the class as of the community at 
large have sought handicraft, for about one-third to one-fourth of every dense 
population work with tools. 

4. Boys take a great interest in tools, as for instance in summer schools. 
So they do in boxing, fencing, etc. Occasionally, but rarelv» the interest 

becomes contagious, and wakens dormant intellectual energies; but it is more 
likely thac this zeal in tools will be mistaken or substituted for zeal in the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

5. Boys trained in school-shops, though they can not become skilled mechan- 

27 
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ic8, can acquire skill enough to take precedence of raw hands in the strife for 
places. 

A large acquaintance with the wants and wishes of employers in shops and 
factories justifies me in saying that this hope is not well founded. Of two boys, 
otherwise of equal merit, one of whom had spent his last two years in a good 
school with a work-shop, the other in a good school without a work-shop, most 
employers would prefer the latter. The man who is about to employ an 
unskilled boy inquires into his character and his capacity to learn his business, 
and the tender of a smatter of tools would be a disqualification in the mind of 
many a man, because it would argue a certain assurance of knowledge which 
the boy could not possibly possess ; and this assurance he might not overcome. 
The man who employs men in shops wants each one to learn as soon as possible, 
if he does not already know, how to do the one particular thing needed, and to 
remain doing that as long as possible; hence, looking at the side of the 
employer or of the employed, it is better for the latter to secure all possible 
knowledge, such as the school can give, than to anticipate, at the expense qt 
this knowledge, the labor of the shop. But there is 

Akothbb hobe Sbbious Objectiok 

to this argument for school-shops that has not yet been met at all. Why 
should manual training, at public expense, be restricted to the use of carpen- 
ters' or machinists' tools? It is answered, ''A hammer is a fundamental tool." 
So is a trowel. The chances of getting employment are rather better for a 
mason than for a machinist. It is probable that the average citizen uses a 
hammer far oftener than he uses a trowel; but we are not now speaking of 
what is handy for him to know, but of what is essential. It is not yet known 
what natural or reasonable limit can be set to the trades that should be fostered 
by a school which is maintained at public expense for the benefit of all citizens. 

I know that some effort has been made to show that the elements of trades 
can be taught in a certain generic way, but the experiments in progress to 
demonstrate this are not yet conclusive enough to warrant the public schools 
in relying upon them. 

6. Manual training in the public schools will turn the minds of boys towards 
Polytechnic Schools, and so promote the new education. 

I do not see why it Will. If the advantages of a technical course are not 
strong enough to draw students, it is not easy to see bow they will be strength- 
ened by teaching them handicraft in public schools. The polytechnic would 
not suggest such a change. It is very clear that her work will ba rendered 
more efiicient by better work in the preparatory schools of the kind they are 
now doing. What the polytechnic can do for boys depends updn what they 
bring to her door almost as much as upon what they draw from her stores. 

These difiSculties having proved insurmountable, the third phase of the idea 
of a public manual training school has lately appeared. To this, allusion has 
already been made. 

In the words of a distiguished advocate of the plan : ''We limit our expec- 
tation of advantage to the manual dexterity and aptitude which would be 
acquired as a means of training and equipping the mind and will for the duties 
of life." 

That is to say the workshop is urged as a culture study, of great dynamic 
energy, and not at all as a direct step towards a livelihood. 

To see whether this claim is well founded it is natural to inquire, What is the 
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pedagogic valae of a workshop? What are the psychic activities of a boy 
who is undergoing its discipline? And are these activities better stimulated 
and nurtured by the shop than by ordinary school appliances? 

There is some difficulty in finding true answers to these questions, — a diffi- 
culty inherent in the nature of the subject, but it may be said that, in a shop, 
a boy works from a model. He forms percepts by an analysis of the shop- 
objects. He afterwards forms concepts. Hence he observes and compares, 
practices analysis and synthesis. If he is taught construction, and reproduces 
his model, he compares part with part and with the whole. But these processes 
are already familiar to him, and, when he makes a square frame for instance, 
if he be well taught, he makes sharper discriminations than he has been 
accustomed to make. This is what training the eye means. The hand is at 
the same time taught to follow the command of the eye. Now suppose the 
fiame boy to be taught to make a true drawing of a square. He must study 
his model as attentively as before, must make the same analysis and synthesis. 
He must then represent rather than construct the form. This is a form of 
training which the shop-work does not give, but it involves a greater exercise 
of the judgment than is involved in shopwork. 

Then the eye and the^hand execute the mandate of the will and the drawing 
is done. If there be any exercise of the imagination in either or both of these 
oases, probably it is about the same in both. 

It is said that the boy learns in the shop the inexorableness of law; the 
incongruity of the round peg and the square hole is a powerful incentive to 
excellence ; but he finds the laws of numbers quite as inexorable and the sat- 
isfaction of mastering them a vastly stronger incentive. 

The desire to excel is stimulated, of course, by excelling, but the pleasure 
which results is proportioned to the nature as well as to the intensity of the 
effort; the successful gymnast is by no means as great a victor as the success- 
ful astronomer, nor he as great as the conqueror of himself. All the ethical 
virtues seem to be much more generously cultivated in the school than in the 
shop. It is difficult to see what form of mental activity is produced in the 
shop that is not more vigorously stimulated in the drawing-room. 

If it be urged that the boy in the shop gets used to handling tools and 
machinery, the reply is that this advantage is excluded by the hypothesis that 
the shop is to be used solely as a culture study. 

And I will add that the ordinary school methods and appliances, if used 
with the same tact, enthusiasm, and power that are displayed in the new 
manual training schools, and applied to boys selected according to their 
natural aptitudes, would show results that would astonish those who think of 
improving the public schools by the weak device of adding something to their 
labors, instead of putting life into their management. 

The conclusion to which we come is that shop-training has some pedagogic 
value, but far less than the ordinary school appliances; bat fortunately we are 
not left to the uncertain resource of balancing the valaes of school methods; 
a great epoch of history supplies unexpected and important aid in settling 
this question. 

During the middle ages when education was the perquisite of the few, 
manual training was carried to a height of unprecedented excellence. Art 
smiled upon the industrial arts, artist and artisan worked through the same 
cunning fingers, turning wood, metal and stone into forms of such beauty 
that the museums in which they are stored draw annual throngs of visitors to 
study and admire them. The meanest utensils of the kitchen wrought by 
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the bands of those marvellous smiths and masons are worth many times their 
weight in gold. Manual training did its utmost. Yet those were not good 
times for the average man, and very bad times for the average woman. In 
those dark ages, superstition was the religion and the education^ liberty fled to 
the inner recesses of a few great souls, tyranny reigned, and the masses of the 
people were its unreasoning, wretched tools. Now if there were any virtue 
in manual training per se, any force which is convertible into character, any 
great or striking pedagogic value, the intelligence of the people of Europe 
should have increased a litile as the fourteenth century wore so heavily away; 
but in fact the darkness grew denser up to the dawn of the reformation. Not 
till printing opened books to all eyes, and the light of Luther's Bible shone 
into them, and education became the heritage of the many, did men begin to 
rise in intelligence and virtue. 

After three and a half centuries more, during which the arts declined and 
learning spread, the steam engine appeared — by far the most influential of all 
inventions. Of all the marvelous consequences of the ndea of James Watt, 
there are two of preeminent importance: The manual arts were doomed to 
give way to machinery, and the universal diffusion of knowledge became pos- 
sible. 

We have in these times, in consequence of these events, in place of the 
skilled artisan of the Middle Ages, the intelligent mechanic — intelligent by 
reason of a free common school. He is a citizen on whom free institutions 
may safely rest. 

A few years ago, during the Pittsburg riots, I happened to be living in a 
State whose people depend largely upon manufactures for their bread. There 
were precisely the same reasons for riot in Fall Eiver as in Pittsburg, viz. : 
hunger and cold ; but in the one city there were mechanics with the intelligence 
which the free schools of Massachusetts so assiduously cultivate; in the other, 
mechanics largely of foreign origin, destitute of this intelligence. But while 
the mob in Pittsburg were committing acts of unparalled barbarity and law- 
lessness, the men of Fall Biver were displaying the heroism of patient endurance. 

If anything is plainly written on the fac« of history it is that while the 
apprentice system and the manual arts lasted, there is no evidence that the 
standard of virtue of the long generations of artisans who rose, toiled, hoped, 
and vanished, was raised by their craft, but that the common school, allied 
with religious forces, has done the principal work in improving the morals of 
modern society. 

Why then are we reaching back into the Dark Ages after a discarded culture 
that did so little then and can do less now, when the methods of the modern 
school have only begun to unfold their incalculable force? 

I may be permitted to enforce this broad lesson of history by reciting a bit 
of personal experience. At the Worcester school there used to be large divis- 
ions of civil engineers and of mechanical engineers in each class. The mechanics 
bad eight months of practice in the shop before the civil engineers began 
their practice in the field. All these students entered the Institute by the 
same examination, which was so strenuous as to turn back nearly as many 
candidates as were admitted. 

Now, observing these picked men side by side, in daily recitations and 
semi-annual examinations, I was unable to discover that the mechanical engi- 
neers had any intellectual advantage over their classmates. 

. Much stress is laid by some advocates of the new doctrine upon French 
examples, and it is well to glance at the state of technology in the public 
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schools of France, and for convenience we may admit that Paris is France. 
In that city there are two sorts of institutions in which manual labor is taught. 

1. The private apprenticeship schools, which are managed either by great 
corporations, as Messrs. OhaixetCie, in the interest of their employSj, or by the 
Christian Brothers, as the Ecole St. 'Nicholas in the Rue de Vangivard. 

2. The public apprenticeship schools like that in the Boulevard de la Villette, 
andy not to specialize too much, the famous communal school in the Bue 
Tonrnefort 

Of the first kind there are but few, but some of them are of great size and 
merit. That of the Christian Brothers, including branches at Issy and Tgny, 
contains 2,400 pupils; that in the Ruede Vangivard has 720 ordinary scholars 
who never visit the workshop, and 250 apprentices who do. All these are 
boarders. They pay an entrance fee of $10 and an annual charge of $84 
for board and instruction. They must know reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic before entering. The apprentices, (not the ordinary scholars), at 
the age of fourteen receive instruction in school two hours a day, and work in 
the shops eight They are taught such trades as book-binding, mathematica 
instrument making, type setting, printing, gilding, joinery, wood-carving, 
map-engraving, and engine-fitting. At the end of three or four years, they 
are recommended not as having an equal education with the ordinaries, but as 
good workmen , and the amount of wages earned is given by the Brother in 
charge as incontestable evidence of the soundness of their training. A list is 
kept at the school of all the graduates with their occupation and wages. 

Of the apprenticeship schools maintained at public expense there is a large 
number, but all are organized on substantially the same plan. What the 
organic idea is in them may be seen in the report of Senator H. Tolain, Presi- 
dent of the Commission to whom the whole subject of industrial education 
was referred by the authoritiesof the city of Paris. Ue says, ''That in consequence 
of the virtual abolition of apprenticeship in most trades, and owing to the 
specialization and sub-division of manufactures resulting from the introduction 
of machinery, the number of skillful and intelligent workmen in all branches 
of industry and art manufacture has decreased, and that the standard of 
technical knowledge has been lowered. This has been especially prejudicial to 
French manufactures, the distinguishing merit of which has consisted in origi- 
nality of design. The remedy for these evils will be found in apprenticeship 
schools, the object of which should be mainly, not the creation of foremen, but 
the theoretical and practical education of workmen proper." 

In determining what trades shall be taught he excludes tailoring, because 
boys can still learn that of tailors, and proceeds to group the essential industries 
of France in three classes and to recommend a school for each, as follows : In 
the Faubourg St. Antoine for the furniture trades; in the south of Paris, on 
the plan of La Villette, for the building trades; and in the center of Paris for 
the small machinery trades, such as surgical instrument making, etc. In each 
school as many trades belonging to its group are taught as possible. 

Mens. Tolain also recommends similar schools for girls, where they may 
learn the trades appropriate to them and also be instructed in cookery. 

Now, as La Villette is a typical school on this plan, let us see how the plan 
is carried out. 

The course of study occupies three years. The hours of compulsory attend- 
ance are from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. hix days weekly, with optional work Sundays. 

The average age of the boys now in attendance is fourteen. 
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The boars in the work-shop are six daily daring the first two years and 
eight daily daring the last year. 

In the first year all the boys are taaght the nature and conversions of 
material, in the second they pass to actual construction. The choice of a 
trade mast be made by each boy at the end of his first year, and all his sab- 
sequent practice has reference to that trade. 

After leaving school the boys seek the occupations for which they have been 
trained, and M. Or^ard, in his cyclopedic report on primary education in 
France, cites as proof of the excellence of this school the fact that ''Of 74 
graduates, 69 have remained loyal to the profession which they studied in 
school." 

The French manual training schools, then, are designed and managed in 
the interests of specific industries. The time devoted to shop work in the first 
year is six hours a day in addition to another equal amount devoted to study, 
and in the second and third years the time given to study shrinks to four 
hours; and no pretense is made in any report to which I can get access, or by 
any responsible ofiQcial with whom I have conversed, that any special pedagogic 
value is attached to the work-shop instruction. 

These schools may fairly enough be maintained at public expense, because 
each one is in a center of capital or of population, and the industries are taaght 
with a well grounded expectation of an increase of revenue from the skill of 
those who learn Ihem. 

It would seem that the conditions of society in this country are so vitally 
different from those in France as to prevent the successful adoption of French 
methods of industrial education in our public schools. 

The schools of Sweden are often referred to as having successfully taught 
trades, but the least investigation will show that these schools cannot be cited 
in support of the doctrine which we are now discussing. 

It appears then that neither philosophy, history, nor experience sanctions 
the proposition to teach handicraft to boys as a means of culture in public 
schools. If manual training schools have any mission, it is to teach the 
mechanic arts in such a way as to give their pupils better chances for gaining 
a foothold in the crowded area of our manufacturing industries. These schools 
have been successful in this country and they ought to be multiplied. In every 
large city there are boys enough who desire to follow mechanic pursuits to 
justify the founding of a manual training school for their benefit, and the 
phenomenal gifts of money already alluded to afford the best of reasons to 
believe that technological schools of all grades will be provided as fast as they 
are needed by wise philanthropy of men who prefer this way of using their 
property for the welfare of their fellow men. 

There is another matter to be thought of in the lives of the artisans of this 
country, and that is that handicraft occupies an ever-narrowing machinery, 
an ever-widening domain. 

Thb Pbidb of the Abtisak. 

With the practical extinction of the independent manual arts, especially 
those that were essential to the comforts of daily life, the just pride of the 
artisan in the work of his own hand, a most important social force, has van- 
ished ; in its place wo have chiefly machine-tending. Not that there is not 
some stimulus in watching machinery, and that now and then an invention 
may be suggested to a sympathetic mind; but that is not an equivalent for 
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what has been lost. The feeling with which a skillfal watchmaker contem- 
plates the equable motion of a timepiece, every part of which he has himself 
finished and adjasted, is very different from that of the man who sets and 
guides the machine which delivers a hundred gears a minute, or does his one 
part in assembling and adjusting the parts of a watch as they come from many 
machines. In one case the man has put a part of himself into his work; in 
the other he has put into it so many hours of his time, well aware that a small 
amount of training would enable any other man to do as good work as his. 
The watchmaker may outstrip his best predecessor, and to do this strains every 
nerve, practices patience, watchfulness, courage, and faith; the watch-pro- 
ducer soon reaches the level plateau of his life, above which there are no 
heights, for the machine does the work. His life becomes monotonous, and 
out of this monotony spring special temptations. The more he knows and the 
more he becomes good company for himself, the better he is. 

I am not forgetting that skill in handicraft is not absolutely extinct, but am 
urging that its field is so narrowed that the masses are no longer found there 
for whom the public schools must care. The great majority of boys who go 
from school to shop swell the ranks either of unskilled la'borers or of those 
whose life is spent beside machines. 

The suggestion of manual training in the public school arose in response to 
a rather vague demand on a part of a portion of the people that the teaching 
there should be more practical. The demand is founded on justice, but, 
because so founded, it cannot be met by any temporary devices. At best, the 
workshop can help only the boys, who, as things go, need help less than the 
girls. If I were to urge any experiment in industrial education, and driven to 
the unpleasant admission that some things must be done in school which used 
to be better done in the family, I would certainly begin with a cooking school 
for girls; for there are many facts obtained by careful inquiry in the families 
of wage-earners which tend to show that their pecuniary and moral welfare 
can be directly and largely increased in this way. This result cannot be 
securely predicated of any form of teaching the mechanic arts which has been 
proposed. 

The thought has often crossed me that we may have entirely mistaken the 
measure and the motive of the popular demand for reform. My ears are not 
sharp enough to hear distinctly any call for manual training in the schools ; 
but I do hear, in very clear and unmistakable form a demand that the num- 
ber of topics shall be lessened and the thoughtfulness of teaching increased. 
The demand for more manipulation, more practical familiarity with fewer 
things, has been construed into a demand for manual training. People are 
not pleased with smatter, but are always satisfied with mastery. There is a 
judgment uttered in Scripture against these who heal the hurt of the daughter 
of the people slightly. 

If I were to suggest any change that might be advantageously made in the 
studies of the common school it would be that time can be found in the 
grammar schools by revision of topics and methods for teaching at least the 
six mechanical powers. The necessary apparatus can be bought for $20. 

All school officers are studying also the best way of using the natural history 
sciences in the lower schools — a most promising field of inquiry. For what is 
the best and justest and kindest to give the children of the masses in our 
schools? A little manual training which cannot help them in any large way, 
so little it must be, or as much knowledge of books as possible, which will 
draw them to libraries instead of to grog-shops in their evening lonesomeness; 
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as mnch knowledge of natural history and drawing as possible, which will 
enable them to find companionship in nature, and look without a stupid stare 
into her ''unwilhered/' kindly face; as much knowledge of the great 
examples of history as possible, to persuade them always to look up; as much 
knowledge of themselves as possible, that they may be able to bear adversity 
with courage and prosperity without exaltation? 

Considering how short school is and how long life is, is it better to empha- 
size the mechanic or the man in the child? It is pretty certain that the 
attempt to do the one will fail, to do the other may succeed. 

If all the 20 per cent, of the boys and girls who enter the grammar school 
can leave it with a knowledge of arithmetic that will stand the test of a prom- 
issory note« a plain problem in percentage, the addition of five columns of 
figures of forty each, mainly sevens and nines, with answers absolutely correct, 
with the ability to write an intelligible business letter and read aloud the eve- 
ning papers so distinctly and so pleasantly that plain people can follow them 
without too much effort, with the ability to tell a good book from a bad one, 
with knowledge enough of geography to find the place on the map where the 
last war has broken out, and locate and give the general facts concerning each 
of the important countries in the world with the routes of commerce and 
trade, and with historical knowledge enough to trace the growth of our conn- 
try and tell the story of liberty, I think the voters will pay the bills without 
complaint. 

There is room for question if this move in the direction of manual training 
be not an evasion of a pressing duty; for it is always easier to cultivate a 
novelty than to regenerate the old crops. What is wanted is better methods 
of teaching the essentials of common knowledge, so that the four priceless 
years of school life shall be more fruitful. For this the people cry out. We 
cannot avoid this cry by any curious debates; we must deal with the question 
seriously, patiently, and honestly. The work of pruning and regenerating 
and reforming demands more skill and courage and knowledge than a manual 
training school, but it is far more promising. 

And this work must be done by those who are workinc: from the center of 
the school system outward, and not by those who, in spite of much earnest- 
nees, evidently do not know where the center is. It is the legitimate work of 
educators. 



PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS. 



THE BELATION OP TECHNOLOGY TO EDUCATION EXPLAINED. 

By Edwin Willits. 

There is no disguising the fact that a great change has occurred during the 
last fifty years in what is considered necessary for a liberal education. The 
claim for ages that the classics and cognate studies could alone confer real 
culture and the highest discipline has been contested by the sciences, and is 
being at the present time antagonized by an aggressiveness that has at last 
won for them the platform for deliberative discussion. Every college and 
university has yielded to the peremptory demand that the science shall be rec- 
ognized in the college curriculum. It has become respectable to select a 
course that shall eliminate almost entirely those studies that 300 years ago 
were considered of the highest repute and shall include those that were then 
pursued only by heretics and supposed satanic philosophers. 

Walter Scott's Master Erasmus Holliday has left the sta^e with his Latin 
prefixes, his vilUge urchins, with his pedagogical cap or his soul-quickening 
rattan, with his horror of Doboobie, who was in his mind a poisoniog quack 
salver and witchmonger, who, if ho was not a bounden slave to the devil, it 
was only because the latter disdained such an apprentice. Doboobie himself, 
or his successor, with his copperas and hellebore and vitriol and aqua fortis 
bubbling in a witch's cauldron, is no longer a vassal of h6ll, and has come 
out of his cave with his retorts and crucibles and braying mortars into the 
light of day, and we have built for him magnificent " elaboratories " in which 
he can cook his '^ hell-broth" to his heart's content. He has become quite a 
respectable person, and we dub him Professor of Uhemistry and of Pharmacy, 
and he has the assurance to claim equal rank at least with the doctor of musty 
Latin or the Greek particle, and the world is according it to him. IIow long 
this will last, or where it will end we do not know. Whether we will or not, 
we must recognize the fact, and in time find the philosophy in it as there 
must be a philosophy in it if it be permanent. 

No Need of Ancient History. 

But we need not go back 300 years to find this marvelous change. Within 
thirty years, on this continent at least, we have witnessed a revolution in 
educational processes and purposes. In 1852 Dr. Henry Philip Tappan, one 
of the grandest men who ever stood at the head of a university, was appointed 
Chancellor of the University of Michigan. He had been educated according 

28 
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to the old school, but had left Union College with some of the personality of 
old Dr. Notty had spent some years in Germany, and had there canght the 
spirit of the new life that German science had brought to light, and he came 
to onr infant TJniyersity, which lie thought the fittest field to work out the new 
problem. Thirty-two jears ago he stood at this desk, in the old Oapitol, and 
expounded the new doctrine to the legislators there assembled, that in the 
great UniTcrsity science should have an equal chance and equal honor with the 
classics. He placed in the course of that University the degree of Bachelor 
of Science, which should be preceded by the same number of years of study, 
and should be given from the same platform with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. This was the first time it had been done on the western continent, and 
in my class, that of 1855, were the first graduates in that course. Two 
worthy gentlemen stood by my side on that sultry day in June and took their 
**B. IS.'* diplomas while with only equal honor we, the remainder, took our 
*' A. B.^' from the hands of Dr. Tappan. He intended it as an equal honor, 
they claimed it as an equal honor; I fear we did not concede the equal honor. 
In fact, as I recollect the sentiments of our class, we felt that it was not in 
the power of the Legislature, the regents, nor of Dr. Tappan, with all the 
witchery of his presence, to make a ** scientific'* the equal of a *^ classic'* 

They took Bran in Theirs. 

We were quite certain they were not in this case. In the first place they 
were vegetarians, and we believed in good beefsteak; not only were they 
vegetarians, they used Graham flour^ they took bran in theirs. Was it any 
wonder they were "scientifics?" Secondly, they believed in woman's rights 
and socialism and water cure ; they were agrarians, free-traders, and abolition- 
ists. Was it any wonder that they were in favor of '^ hell-broth?" But they 
were lusty, independent fellows, not altogether wrong, and took their medicine 
as we ''classics" administered it with good grace, and I have no doubt that 
they have been successful. They were the pioneers in the new field, and had 
the courage of their convictions and faith in the future of the new pathway all 
untrodden by others. But, as yon will see, a multitude has followed in it. 

The next class had none ; the next, that of 1857, had 6 bachelors of science ; 
that of 1858 had 19, and so on with varying fortunes, now more and now less, 
but in the main constantly increasing in numbers and character to the present 
time. The calendar of the University of Michigan for 1883-4 shows that of 
the 423 students seeking a degree in the department of literature, science, and 
arts, 109 are seeking that of bachelor of science, 83 bachelor of philosophy, 61 
bachelor of literature, and 170 bachelor of arts. Besides these there are in the 
department of pharmacy, 77. 

What the Becord Indicates. 

This is the record, and what does it indicate? Thirty years, it is true, is 
too short a time to settle the question of the absolute equality of the courses 
and to test the effects of the mental discipline of the one as compared with 
that of the other, which was in full operation nearly 1,200 years ago, when 
the monk Adam Bede taught his 600 students on the banks of the Yarrow. 
It will take time to demonstrate what it will do in making great men. In the 
coming time when we shall have another age like that of Pericles or Augustus 
or Elizabeth, who is it, or of what line of study shall he be evolved, who shall 
make his times famous to all the following centuries? We may have onr 
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opinion, bat no one can knovr. This at least is certain, that so far, in this 
last thirty years, the bachelors of science have in proportion to their numbers 
held their own well with the bachelors of art, and whether in the line of 
teachers or writers, legislators or men of business, they have had such measure 
of success as shall justify others in following their footsteps. They not only 
claim they are as good as bachelors of art, but they have the assurance to 
claim the right to be called bachelors of art. They want the name. The rose 
by another name smells as sweet, but there is poetry and romance in the name. 
There is dignity and ancestral blood in the degree, and the degree they must 
have, and the world of letters protesting that it will ''ne'er consent" is on 
the verge of consenting. 

A Pbbmium on Practical Sciekcb. 

So the sciences are with us, and to all appearances to stay. But that is not 
all. One step leads to another. The sciences deal with the non ego, more 
directly with that great world outside of the personality of the individual, first 
with the facts and then the laws of the material universe, and thus they garner 
a harvest of comfort and material wealth that is so obvious and so charming 
and so delightful to the senses, that in this practical age we acknowledge their 
utility. Therefore the practical man and the so-called practical sciences com- 
mand a premium. Practical men are paid the highest wages. The theoretical 
man who develops the principles of a science is not to be ignored, but it is the 
man who can apply the principles evolved by the man of theory that com- 
mands the situation. This, therefore, is the age of applied science — applied 
to commerce, manufacturing, and all the varied industries of modern life. 
The world's progress is measured by the bounds of its applied sciences and its 
prosperity by the amplitude of the practical arts. For this reason we have the 
demand that our system of education shall include both theory and its appli- 
cations, and that the Slate shall furnish both. 

The State and HiaHSB Educatiok. 

Let us look at this phase of the subject a little while and see what it means. 
For ages it was conceded that the State should foster higher education, long 
before it was conceded it should provide the lower. Great universities and 
libraries and art galleries are hoary with age, while the common school is yet 
young. The former were the creatures of the State, the latter until recently 
the child of the church, the individual, or the family. The State has now 
taken the latter also. Great sums were donated in founding the former, still 
greater are now devoted to the latter. Almost contemporaneously with this 
change has come the incorporation of schools of science, distinct from, or in 
connection with, the great universities. More money, therefore, has been spent 
by the State in the last one hundred years in the development of science than 
in the culture of literature, law, and theology, the prime objects of all educa- 
tion for so many centuries. Voyages of discovery — geographical, zodlogical, 
botanical ; expeditions — geographical, geological, and astronomical ; the earthy 
the sea, and the heavens have been ranged to satisfy this craving for scientific 
investigation, not merely to establish a theory or formulate a principle, but to 
enlarge the area of commerce, to facilitate new industries. The State has had 
in view practical results, how the better to provide for its own wants and compete 
with other states in the sharp rivalry for existence. In former times conflict- 
ing nations were blotted out as Rome blotted out Carthage. Individual life 
was the cheapest commodity. How national life is protected by the principle 
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of **' balance of power,'' or the comity of international law^ and indiyidaal life 
is bounteously cared for, paupers, idiots and Indians not taxed included. We 
are antagonizing Malthus where he said human life increases in geometrical, 
while provisions increase only in aiithmetical ratio. 

What is Deplored. 

We deplore war, pestilence, small families, celibacy, and hanging for mnr- 
der. The motto of the State is save life, not destroy it Our increase from 
decade to decade is the boast of our statesmen, and the great question of mod- 
ern politics is how the coming millions can best be made self-supporting, how 
they shall find food, raiment, and shelter; how we shall increase provisions in 
like ratio with human life. 

This leads naturally and logically to schools of applied science. In the 
past we had schools of theology, philosophy, and law, later schools of medi- 
cine, and still later schools of agriculture, engineering, pharmacy, and more 
recently schools of technoloecyt all fostered by the State or endowed by private 
munificence. The last, that of technology, is at the present time the most 
aggressive, and its field and purpose at the same time most undefined. We 
have well defined views what a school of law, medicine, engineering or phar- 
macy shall be. Its object is to teach the special underlying principles of law, 
medicine, etc., with just enough applied science to demonstrate the priaoiple, 
leaving the practical skill to come from the practice outside of the school. 
The lawyer's first case is at the expense of his client, the doctor's at the risk 
of his patient The object of the school of law or medicine is to reduce this 
expense, this risk, to a minimum, by giving the student a knowledge of the 
principles of his profession, so that his skill shall take the right direction. 
That is all the public has assumed to do in any of the professional schools 
heretofore established. 

But this school of technology claims something more, or rather the advo- 
cates for technology in the public schools are claiming for it something beyond 
the scope of all other schools, to wit: the education or development of skill. 
I can understand and indorse a school of technology that shall make an intel- 
ligent mechanic, intelligent in all the principles of mechanics, in the law of 
motion, of sound, of light, the kinds and strength of material, of friction, 
inertia, of electricity, steam, chemistry, with just enough of the manual 
training to demonstrate the principles. Such a mechanic with this knowledge 
can step into a shop and in a short time distance the man who has no school- 
ing in these principles; he can sooner acquire the skill in his profession, and 
it will be of more service in that his intelligence goes with it hand in hand. 

The Skill Cokes fboh the Shop. 

The State may give him the principle, but the skill must come mainly from 
the shop. The State cannot assume to teach all the practical arts any more 
than it is its province to manage aA the farms or operate all the railroads, or 
run all the machine shops. It can give general or special instructions in the 
principles upon which the arts are founded, so that personal aptitude and pri- 
vate enterprise shall have a wider scope, and be of a more general benefit, and 
there in my judgment it should stop. 

The direction the present schools in technology has taken is largely the out- 
growth of the condition of afFairs in the industrial world. It is almost wholly 
in the line of the mechanic arts. Mechanical science has now reached such 
a stage of development that the mere artisan, that is the man who devotes his 
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whole time and energies to the manual labor of his employment, will rarely 
have a comprehensive knowledge of the industry he seeks to promote. Then 
again, the division of labor is so great that a majority of the laborers know 
only one thing or perform only one operation in the many that go to make up 
the product, and know nothing of the general principles. The laborer becomes 
a machine if confined to the machine, and while the industry gains in the one 
direction by the skill of the human machine, it loses in the other the intelli- 
gent inventive genius of the man of observation, thought, and experience. 
Further, the day of the old-fashioned apprenticeship is ended, or practically 
so, when the young man from 14 to 21 was bound to serve and the master to 
teach all the principles and the arts of the industry, so that with the experi- 
ence for seven or more years, the general knowledge picked up here and there, 
he became a mechanic well versed in all the principles and details of his pro- 
fession. 

A Demand fob the School. 

The result is that there is a demand for a school where these principles may 
be taught, and through which the brightest intellects may be brought into 
sympathy with the mechanical arts. Experienca has demonstrated the wisdom 
of complying with this demand. The march of improvement in the indus- 
tries is almost measured by the intelligent application of science promoted by 
institutions directly or indirectly devoted to their interests. I say directly or 
indirectly, for all sciences illustrate each other and are cognate in some of 
their points, so that there is hardly a science which does not in some degree 
promote an art the outgrowth of a kindred science. 

The importance of these schools has been so clearly set forth in the recent 
report of the royal (English) commissioners on technical instruction, that 
I cannot refrain from referring to it. It will be remembered that at 
the close of the Napoleonic wars all the industries cf continental Europe 
were prostrate, while those of England were in the most prosperous condition. 
England was not only mistress of the seas, but of the world's industries. 
''Before factories founded on the inventions of Watt, of Arkwright and 
Crompton had time to take root abroad, and while England's commerce and 
manufactures increased from year to year, the great wars of the early part of 
this century absorbed the energies and dissipated the capital of continental 
Europe." 

'*For many years after the peace England retained almost exclusive posses- 
sion of improved machinery. It was made a penal offense to enlist English 
artisans for employment abroad, and for years the export of machinery abroad 
was prohibited. Thus when less than half a century ago continental countries 
began to construct railways and erect modern mills and mechanical work-shops 
they found themselves face to face with a full-grown industrial organization 
in England which was almost a sealed book to those who could not obtain 
access to her factories." 

These were the facts half a century ago. But the whole phase of affairs 
has been changed. Continental Europe is now a sharp competitor of England 
in nearly all industries, and in many in advance. What has brought this 
change about, and why, relatively, has England fallen behind and continental 
Europe forged ahead? This was one of the problems submitted to the royal 
commission, and the following in part is the answer: 
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Technical Schools Abroad. 

''To meet this state of things abroad, foreign coan tries established techDieal 
schools like the Ecole Gentrale of Paris and the polytechnic schools of Oer- 
many and Switzerland, and sent engineers and men of science to England 
to prepare themselves for becoming teachers of technology in those schools. 
Technical high echools now exist in nearly every continental state, and are the 
recognized chan nels for the instruction of those who are intended to become 
the technical directors of industrial establishments. Many of the technical 
chemists have, however, been and are being trained in the German universities. 
Your commissioners believe the success which has attended the foundation of 
extensive manufacturing establishments, engineering shops, and other works 
on the continent, could not have been achieved in the face of many retarding 
influences had it not been for the system of high technical instruction in these 
schools, for the facilities for carrying on original scientific investigation, and 
for the general appreciation of the value ot that instruction and of original 
research which is felt in those countries.^' 

'^With the exception of the Ecole Gentrale of Paris, all these schools have 
been created and are maintained at the expense of the several states. The 
buildings are palatial, the laboratories and museums are costly and expensive. 
Your commissioners cannot repeat too often that they have been impressed 
with the general intelligence and technical knowledge of the masters and 
managers of industrial establishments on the continent. They have found 
that these persons as a rule possess a sound knowledge of the science upon 
which their industry depends. They are familiar with every new scientific dis- 
covery of importance, and appreciate its applicability to their special industry. 
They adopt not only the inventions and improvements made in their own 
country, but also of the world at large, thanks to their knowledge of foreign 
languages and the conditions of manufactures prevalent elsewhere.'' 

A Stbongl Abqumbnt. 

This report, coming as it does from such a source, would seem conclusive of 
the subject of which it treats, and their final opinion is of great weight They 
say that no argument is needed at the present day to prove ''That in order that 
England shall maintain the high position which she has attained in the indus- 
trial arts, it IS incumbent upon her to take care her managers, her foremen, 
and her workmen should, in the degrees compatible with their circumstances, 
combine theoretical instruction with their acknowledged practical skill." 

What is the lesson for us? The United States is to compete, to some extent 
is competing, with the full grown industrial organizations of England and 
continental Europe. Our industries are an important factor in our body 
politic ; not the controlling one, but a tremendously powerful one, and our 
future is to be largely shaped by our ability to manufacture as well and as 
cheaply as any one else. To do this we must put intelligence into our shops 
and theoretical instruction into our schools. We must occupy this ground our- 
selves, with our own brains and muscle. Two-thirds of our foremen and 
master mechanics are foreigners, educated in the technical schools of Europe or 
instructed by an apprenticeship, which is notgermanetoour institutions. An 
apprenticeship is considered by our young men but a remove from serfdom, 
and the .only chance we have for success is to import our skilled mechanics or 
educate them here. 

Hence there is a place, and a large and well-defined one, for schools of 
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technology. It is in the lino of the report referred to. Insfcitutioos where 
may be taught the sciences upon which our industries depend. The technical 
schools covered by these reports were for theoretical instruction with only 
application of the sciences sufBcient to demonstrate the principle. The com- 
mission recommend no others. They say in effect that the attempt to do 
more has not been successful. A beginning has been made in Prussia towards 
establishing secondary technical schools, in which practical instrnction is 
given in laboratories and workshops, but the ministerial report says ''Its 
execution will be tedious and costly.*' Weaving schools for workmen at Gre- 
feld are poorly attended and can have no sensible influence on the progress of 
textile manufactures. But there are in many places lectures on weaving and 
pattern designing largely attended by workmen. There are large weaving 
schools of the technical kind at Crefeld which are attended by those who pro* 
pose to become merchants, manufacturers, managers and foremen, and which, 
without doubt, enable it to continue the most flourishing center of the general 
silk trade. 

Thb Pbopositiok Sustained. 

All these circumstances sustain the proposition that there is neither profit 
nor success in the attempt to incorporate technical instruction of the practical 
kind in the lower schools, even in populous Europe. The conclusions I have 
arrived at on this subject are : 

1. That it is desirable and the time is opportune to establish in the United 
States schools of technology for the higher instruction in industrial arts. 

2. That neither here nor abroad is it practicable to make skilled artisans in 
the public schools; that the practical skill must be sought for in the shop. 

3. That in a country like ours, where four-fifths of the population are in 
constant use of tools from early childhood up, it is labor lost and money 
wasted and time squandered to impose shop work as part of the regular duties 
of the public school. 

4. That as our cities increase in size there is a class of children who can, 
perhaps, be reached in no other or better way than through the shop. 

5. That shop work, with few exceptions, will be fascinating only so long as 
it is play ; that it will lose its charm when ic becomes a duty. 

6. That a Jack-at-all-trades is generally good at none. 

The danger is that in this era of applied science we go beyond what is practi- 
cable. The subject of education has its radical reformers, as well as politics and 
religion. In some things right and some wrong, it is for us who wish to know 
what is truth to exercise discrimination. The advocates of industrial educa- 
tion are likely to mistake, in the language of another, a child's wild enthu- 
siasm over a new occupation for a newly discovered aptitude in human nature. 
The well known law of school life will find no exception in this case, and that 
is that children can be excited to a prodigious pitch of intensity in behalf of 
a novelty in the school-room, whereas the same exercise becomes only an addi- 
tional daily grind when taken by a new set of students as a part of the regu- 
lar course of study. It may do as an occasional exercise, and then its success 
will depend so much upon the fertility of the teacher, his own personality and 
systematic enthusiasm, that it would be unsafe and unprofitable to make it a 
feature for all schools, with teachers of all grades and qualities. 

In Cokglusiov. 
But a few words more on the general sabject and I am done. Applied 
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science is not science itself. Let us not forget that. Among the thousand 
new and beautiful and valuable things this practical age is producing, let us 
remember that back of all was the quiet student, the diligent collator of facts, 
who has made all these things possible. He has been so quiet about it that we 
may not recognize our obligation to him. He is the greater in that his was 
the germ that gave vitality to all this growth. Let us, therefore, not neglect 
original work, research, investigation. It is in science that we havo room for 
the fullest scope of the greatest minds. 

Why is it that we havo no master-pieces in this day? Why do we turn with 
such reverence to the literature and art of the past? If this ago knows 
immeasurably eo much more than former ones why is it not sufficient unto 
itself? Why is it that so much of the ''New is not good and so much of the 
good is not new?" 

A recent writer has said with reference to art: ''The great artist is the rich, 
ripe fruit of a whole people's art life; is the high crested wave that rises out 
of a whole sea of similar tendencies and endowments.'' Where is the crested 
wave on our sea? There is activity enough. In educational matters there is 
money spent beyond precedent, and appliances and labor-saving machinery 
and easy books by the cord, and diplomas in the open market, and a world full 
of literature, art, and science; but in all this sea there is no crested wave! 

We ought perhaps to except science. In that there is added power, advance 
in absolute knowledge. All along the line there are discoveries of something 
new. But they are discoveries in the outer world, the finding out nature and 
nature's powers and laws. 

Columbus discovered anew world, he did not create it; it lay in beauty 
under the smiling sun and beneath the shining stars ages beforo he started his 
prow for the Indies. He was not seeking a new world, he desired a straighter 
course for the old and he stumbled upon this, which God and nature had 
placed in his pathway. You say this was an accident; I answer yes and no. 
Yes, because he was not looking for it as the astronomer looks for the planet 
be knows must exist, because he has first found it in his study. I say no, it 
was not an accident, because he was not accidentally on the high seas that 
misty morning when land ho ! was hailed from the masthead. For days and 
days there had been drift and sea-weed and land birds that could come only 
from the continent just beyond the horizon. Columbus saw beyond tiie 
horizon, he had seen beyond it before he left the shores of Spain. That was 
no accident. The years of study had placed him in line of the new fact, just 
beyond the horizon. And after all, shall we say that this has not been true 
every step in human progress? 

We say men have discovered something new either in law, human and divine, 
in logic or in fact. What does it mean? Only that they saw beyond the 
horizon ; there all the time lay the truth, the land, the continent. Euclid 
cried, " Eureka! eureka!" as he went in bounding joy from the sandy beach 
upon whose tablet he had demonstrated the problem he had for years sought 
to solve. But the law he demonstrated was as old as the fi^tt of the Almighty. 
He had only found it; he had placed himself on the high seas as Columbus 
had. Phidias saw beyond the horizon, so did Aristotle, and Socrates, and 
Bacon, and Newton, and Shakespeare, and Moses, and Peter, and Paul. 
Christ himself brought life and immortality to light, but they existed before 
he lifted them above the horizon. Bevelation is not creation. ' The truth, the 
law, and the fact are eternal. Men discover them, men reveal them ; God 
occasionally shows beyond the watery waste the outlines of the unknown, but 
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beneatti are the OTerlasting hills, nnknown, but not anknowable ; but from 
Eden's morn to this day of grace no man has found anything, or revealed 
anything except when on the high seas seeking it, except when in line with 
God's thought. 

So I am not discouraged over the present tendency towards materialism^ 
over this voracious appetite for facts. We are after truths just beyond the 
horizon ; they are a part of the great universe and will in due season adjust 
themselves in harmony with divine law. They are but waves seemingly resist- 
ing the tide, but all the time carried by its mighty swell. All this vital energy 
will in the end work out wholesome results. But do not let us waste our 
energies by violating the wholesome law of mind, or sacrifice our children 
beneath the wheels of Juggernaut. There may be a better way for them and 
for us. Let us put ourselves in line with the best, for if we go on cramming 
and hurrying and constructing royal highways to learning, the first we know 
we will come to a stop against something hard not of our own choosing. 
Nations do so frequently. This one struck something hard in 1861, and when 
we found ourselves unexpectedly face to face with it we wrestled with it and 
mastered it and came out the better for it, not the better because we had been 
in the wrong way, but because we had the courage and will and power to blast 
a road through the rocks. So will it be with tendencies. This tendency 
towards material facts, ignoring: too frequently the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, will go along swimmingly till one of these days it will strike some- 
thing that will stop it and dam it up, and then there will be a sea, and high 
over the billows will be a crested wave around whose summit will bathe the 
sunlight 

DISCUSSION OP THE PRBCBDING PAPER. 

W. J. Baxter, of Jonesville, said : 

It is a serious question how far industrial education may bo introduced into 
our common schools. There is a complaint that our schools are not doing 
what they ought. The active duties of life demand more. In large cities 
manual training can be made a special feature. So far it has been very costly. 
It is carried out successfully in St. Louis ; pupils manufacture furniture and 
work in iron. I agree, however, with the views expressed in the papers of Dr. 
Thompson and President Willits that industrial education cannot be added to 
the common schools. The principles of mechanics can be, and ought to be, 
taught in our graded schools. A certain knowledge of fundamental principles 
must be obtained in order to become skilled artisans. These can be even 
taught in the common schools. I regret to see so many teachers present 
hesitate to tackle this live question. My opinion would be to give instruction 
in principles in common schools and leave manual labor training for the higher 
schools. 

C. F. B. Bellows, of Ypsilanti, said : 

It occurs to me that we are apt to limit our attention to the trades when our 
thoughts are turned towards industrial education and manual training. The 
principle haa a more elementary aspect. I have found a difference between the 
theoretical triangle and the practical triangle, and the students in my geometry 
classes find a vast difference when they come to measure surfaces and measure 
volumes of solids. The defect in the system of instruction is the omission of a 
certain co-ordination that exists between mental and manual efforts. Let the 

29 
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pnpil handle the rale ! Lefc the hand work conjointly with the mind ! It is 
80 with the microsoope ; it is so with the telescope. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago we read about things that papils find oat now by actual test. Let us look 
into elementary fields for the principles of indastrial education. We are not 
to think of hammers and saws when we think of industrial education. 

W. H. Butts, of Orchard Lake, said : 

In the school with which I am connected we allow manual labor as a sub- 
stitute for some military drill. Manual labor deserves a place in some of our 
schools for two reasons: First* as a substitute for gymnastic training so much 
neglected in schools. Manual training is useful as a means of illustrating 
mathematics and physical sciences. The teachers of these departments can 
direct with profit their own students in the manufacture of apparatus. We 
need one or two institutes of technology in this State. The University, 
Agricultural College, or special academy, should undertake this work and 
make it practical. 

E. 6. ZiEGLEB, of Bochester, said : 

That our schools fail in so many instances to fit papils for actual life, is to 
be attributed to the fact that many teachers are not qualified to teach except 
by mere routine, permitting pupils to depend on text-books, borrowing and 
cheating. We need to study natural methods to engender habits of industry, 
honesty, and responsibility, then put these methods into practice. 

J. L. Lucas, of Niles, said : 

The call for industrial training in the common schools is but one of the 
many tendencies on the part of the parent to shift a responsibility in regard to 
the child from himself to the school. The child is left by the parent entirely 
to the school for intellectual training, to the church and Sunday school for 
moral and religious training, and now that they find a lack on the part of the 
pupil for the practical duties of life, the parent overlooks the opportunity, or 
at least duty, of finding such training and clamors for a provision for 
it in the schools. The expense and impracticability of such an annex 
to our schools does not secure the attention of the parent. He does not stop 
to think that the boy is in school but five or six hours a day. Why should not 
the parent lay down a systematic line of duty for the boy to occnpv part of 
the five or six hours a day worse than wasted in the streets? Should not the 
parent be called upon to discharge his duty more fully to the child before call- 
ing upon the school to bear a heaver burden? 

Austin Gbobgb said: 

It is true that there is some dissatisfaction with the public schools. The 
public demand some different work in the schools than is done at present. 
Now I do not know as this demand will ever be met ; do not know as it can 
be met, inasmuch as the demand is a changeable one, and if met to day, the 
schools must face a new demand to-morrow. Whenever the community is dis- 
satisfied, some always lay the cause to the door of the schools. This is essentially 
unjust. The present unrest on the subject of industrial training comes from 
the change that has gradually come in our social and industrial condition. 
This, as was stated in the paper last evening, is the era of machines and not 
of mechanics. A man goes into a shop and may learn to make a bolt, or even 
a bolt-head, and becomes a skilled laborer only in that particular, and not the 
full-rounded mechanic of the olden time, and so the apprentice system no 
longer exists. Then in the rural times (no longer ago than oar own boyhood) 
the men were, as a rule, engaged in occupations and according to methods 
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which the boy coald appreciate and engage in ; the same was trae of the girls 
of the family. Now all this is changed ; in the towns certainly, and in the 
country to a very large extent The men are largely getting their living by 
their brains, and this requires a trained judgment which the boy does not 
possess. And so the boy cannot work with his father, and his time, outside of 
echool-house, is spent in play and loafing. Now the remedy, in my judgment, 
is not to turn the schools into workshops; the same outside time would still 
remain on the child's hands. The children need, more than ever, brain 
culture; but brain culture can best be carried on by training the mind and the 
senses at the same time. Objective teaching is the only way in which the 
observing powers can be trained and accurate conceptions lodged in the mind. 
Methods based on this idea can be introduced int« the very lowest grades of 
the schools, indeed they belong there. Drawing should be taught, the eye and 
hand are trained to accuracy by this branch. In arithmetic, objective teach- 
ing is of the utmost importance. The tables of weights and measures should 
be taught by weights and measures; the children should take them in their 
hands, should build up the tables, and actually weigh and measure. I mean 
by objective teaching that which will cultivate the hand, the eye, and the 
brain, which is all any industrial training could do, and is, moreover, feasible 
in all primary schools. 

A. E. Haynes, of Hillsdale, said : 

I have been much pleased with the good things said by the speakers who 
have preceded me. I know that the study of books to some is distasteful, 
while the study of things is a pleasure. There are, indeed, some boys and 
girls whom we might never be able to lead up to high scholarship, yet who 
might be interested and encouraged to become intelligent and useful men and 
women if taught some of the arts. There are, no doubt, some pupils to whom 
one kind of study is distasteful, who might be easily kept busy and interested, 
and thus less liable to meet temptation and less likely to be overcome by it. 
I believe, however, that the business of the teacher in the common school is to 
try to give every boy and girl before him not only the rudiments of an educa- 
tion (such as reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic), but also to assist him 
or her to build up a noble character. Let the teacher study the intellectual 
and moral bent of the pupil, and then do his best to direct him properly. I 
do not believe that the common school should do much more than this. 

I do not think it advisable to attach the teaching of technology, in its true 
sense, in any way to these schools. I have in mind an illustration of this 
'directing" the pupil. A year ago, in my class in physics, a young man 
became interested in the electric machine used before him in the class room; 
he ))egan to inquire how to make such a machine. I advised and encouraged 
him, and ere long he had made a complete, though somewhat clumsy, piece of 
apparatus. But he made a success of it, as was proven beyond a doubt to 
many of his classmates as they felt the shock of its charges. In my opinion, 
schools of technology bear a relation to the common schools similar to that 
of the University to the common schools. It seems to me, as I said before, 
that the work of the common schools should arm the pupil with the elements 
of education and worthy purposes. With these and persistence he will make a 
success when he takes his more practical course in the great university of the 
world's work. Give him these; point out to him the noble examples of those 
who have won success from the world by their own efforts and then let him 
work out his own salvation. 
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Ira. Mayhew, of Detroit, said : 

It has been remarked that the people clamor for technical edacation, and 
demand instrnction in industrial employments in onr colleges and high schools. 
Whether this be so or not, certain it is that the children attending onr com- 
mon schools need consideration, and that their right edncation requires tho 
introduction of manual appliances to aid them in the proper understanding of 
their studies. If there is need of technical education in th^ colleges and high 
schools of the State, certain it is there is greater necessity for illustration in 
the common schools of our smaller villages, and of the country districts 
everywhere. This does not require expensive apparatus, but appliances which 
can be provided by teachers, by interested parents, or even by the larger boys, 
in workshops furnished with saws, and planes, and gimlets ; and apparatus 
thus provided often serves a better purpose than that which is more costly, 
because it imparts to children a peculiar zest, being mado by persons who thus 
show special interest in aiding them to comprehend what is difficult for them 
to understand without such helps. 

In hundreds of cases throughout the State, children study and recite the 
tables of weights and measures without understanding them. They learn and 
say, ''four gills make one pint; two pints one quart; four quarts one gallon, 
etc.,'' without knowing the size of a gill, pint, quart, or gallon, or which of 
these is the greatest, and the same is true of other tables. We cannot begin 
too early to have children understand the terms they use. In this case intro- 
duce a set of measures into the school. Show a class of learners a gill cupw 
Fill it four times and empty it into a pint cup. Then fill this twice and 
empty it into a quart measure. This done, fill the quart cup four tiiAes and 
turn its contents into tho gallon measure. Let the children see this done. 
With such tuition and illustration as this, children become interested in their 
studies and readily understand them. They will not continue to study tables 
many times over and know little or nothing of them. By studying them a few 
times over, in the manner here suggested, they thoroughly understand and 
remember them. 

In like manner, even the younger classes of our schools may learn with 
interest and profit, the table of long measure, as was done by the primary 
department of a school conducted by myself forty-five years ago, an account 
of which was published in the school journals of that time, and soon after in 
a work on education. We constructed a set of rules for linear measurement, 
of uniform breadth and thickness, each being an inch wide and half an inch 
thick. We had nine rules. Four were each one foot long ; one, one foot and 
a half long; two, two feet; one, two and a half feet; and one throe feet. 
The children were led to observe carefully the length of these several rules, 
until thiey could state at sight the length of each. At first some of them 
would misjudge. They would call a two-foot rule one and a half, or two and 
a half feet long. In such cases their judgments were at once corrected by the 
application of two one-foot rules, and in other cases similarly. They were 
then led to observe with care, tables, desks, etc., and to estimate their length, 
and were afterward permitted to measure them and test the accuracy of their 
opinions. So far as practicable, all misjudgments were corrected by actual 
measurement, either by the children or m their presence. In this way their 
judgments soon became more reliable in these matters than the average opin- 
ions of adults. An important point gained by such experiments is this: Chil- 
dren form the habit of understanding what they read, and say, and do, which 
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habit increases their interest in stady, and enables them better to comprehend 
all sncceeding branches they take up. 

With holes in the ends of the rules I have described, and with a few pins 
for uniting the ends of two or more of them, angles of yarious sizes, and 
triangles of different kinds, and many geometrical figures, may be shown. 
And then, again, the various kinds of levers may be illustrated, and the power 
of the compoand lever shown. 

With an earnest purpose to make one's school interesting and really 
instructive, there is hardly a neighborhood in the State where apparatus may 
not bo constructed that shall develop manual dexterity in children, and what 
is better, quicken their thought and aid in their understanding of the various 
branches of study they pursue. 

In the school already referred to there was a class in natural philosophy. 
Simple and compound levers had been explained and illustrated, and the 
pulley was under consideration. In the class was a bright youth, jast entering 
upon his teens, and a large, clamsy young man, slow in bodily movement and 
slower in thought The question arose, What weight will a power of fifty 
pounds raise in the use of a movable pulley with two wheels, used in connec- 
tion with a fixed block of two wheels. The answer given was two hundred 
pounds. This teaching of science the bright youth understood, but the lub- 
ber would not accept it. It therefore became necessary to arrange a demon- 
stration adapted to his comprehension. As was our custom in such cases, we 
constructed and put up in the lecture room the necessary apparatus for this 
purpose with the fixed pulley overhead. 

The lubber held the movable pulley at one side of the room while the youth 
held the single line at the other side. In the presence of observant and inter- 
ested spectators the demonstration proceeded. Each contestant was confident 
of success. Presently the youth succeeded in drawing in line, hand over hand, 
and the lubber was forced to yield his position, slowly, but surely. Soon he 
was under the block, then on tiptoe, and finally dangling in the air. When 
thus compelled to yield his position he reluctantly accepted this teaching of 
science. The demonstration was convincing. 

I might refer to the threshing machine, then coming into use, and call 
attention to the interest taken by the class in examining its parts in order to 
determine the number of revolutions made by the threshing cylinder, while 
the horses, constituting the motive power, complete one circuit in their work. 
I might also refer to the old spinning wheel which some of your mothers or 
grandmothers were familia/, and bring to mind the interest with which young 
men and maidens engaged in the solution of problems requiring the number 
of revolutions made by the spindle in the wheelhead, while by the use of 
the wheelboy, the large wheel, constituting the motive power, made a single 
revolution, its diameter and the diameter of the several wheels in the head 
being given. Bat the illustrations already given are sufficient for my purpose. 
The principles referred to, and the methods employed, are not limited to the 
subjects named, but are applicable alike to natural and experimental sciences 
generally, in which, by doing, students best learn both how to do, and how to 
understand, and thus form habits of both doing and understanding, which 
will serve them a good purpose all through life. 
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EEPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LEQISLATIOJT. 

Mb. Pbesidbkt — ^Yonr committee, appointed to consider the subject of 
needed school legislation, have had the same under consideration and would 
respectfully submit the following report: 

The present school law of Michigan is a growth rather than an inspiration. 
Many times has the original stock been grafted, and the growth and fruit of 
some of the scions have proyed the wisdom of their setting. The present law, 
however, as an exponent of an ideal educational system is far from perfect. 
Your committee have had no trouble in determining what, in their judgment, 
would be desirable changes, but they have found it no easy task to decide just 
what to recommend as most likely to meet the approval of this association and 
to gain the favor of the Legislature. 

If it were the object of this association to recommend* a code of laws which 
would make the school system of Michigan one harmonious whole, both the 
constitution and statutory enactments would have to be revised. And, it is not 
saying too much to assert, that with the tried legislation of the various states 
as a guidCj it would not be a difficult task to formulate a code of laws which 
would accomplish this result. This, however, is seemingly impracticable, and 
your committee, after much consultation with those familiar with the operation 
of the present law, have decided to report but two recommendations, both of 
which, in the judgment of the committee, are imperatively demanded, and 
should they be enacted would be far-reaching in their effects on the schools of 
the State. 

The report issued from the office of public instruction for 1883 discusses in 
an able manner several suggestions for school legislation, and your attention i» 
called to the summary of such suggestions as found on page 79 of that report. 

The first suggestion there mentioned is that the township should be made 
the district unit for the management of local school affairs. 

This recommendation your committee would most heartily support. It is 
not a new proposition. In several states the township is now the unit. The 
plan has been carefully examined by many prominent school officers of thia 
State with much satisfaction. Among the many benefits likely to accrue from 
such an enactment may be mentioned the following: 

1. The number of school district officers would be reduced by about 15,000. 
The machinery of the law would bo much simplified, and the observance of the 
laws concerning the official duties of officers more easily secured. 

2. Township uniformity of text-books would result. 

3. Uniformity of time of beginning and duration of school terms would pre- 
vail. 

4. The tenure of office of teachers would be more settled. 

5. With the additional aid of intelligent supervision and a system of ireo 
text-books the. important problem of grading would find an easy solution, and 
the operation of a compulsory law much facilitated. 

The difficulties lying in the way of such an enactment are many, but are by 
no means insuperable. One of the most serious is the adjustment of property 
rights in transferring present district property to the control of the township. 

An examination of the present law discovers the fact that upward of forty 
sections would need modifying in changing from the present district to the 
township as the unit. Yet this may safely be left to careful legislation and 
judicious administration without fear as to the result. 
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Yonr committee would also recommead a change in the method of school 
supervision. The present law enamerates the more important duties of the 
supervisors of schools, and af&xes penalties for the non-discharge of such 
duties; but instead of providing intelligent supervision, which the schools so 
much needy the law, seemingly, could not have secured the prohibition of 
competent school supervision more effectually than now prevails. 

Statistics gathered by the superintendent of public instruction show that 
during the year ending Sept. 3,1883, 27,000 official visits should have been 
made by properly qualified officers to the ungraded schools alone ; while, in 
fact, but 4,555 such visits were recorded. Exammation of the reports from 
the office of public instruction, covering the period of township superin- 
tendency, leads to the conclusion that the ungraded schools were better served 
under that regime than at the present time. 

As to the qualifications of the supervising officers, the last report from that 
office has the following : 

'* Failure to secure the amount of inspection required is not the only fault 
noticed in this connection. It is just to presume that persons well qualified 
for the position of inspector" are more prompt and faithful in the discharge of 
their duties. It is also safe to codclude that a goodly portion of the visits 
reported were made by persons possessing little knowledge of school affairs. 
If the supervision of schools is to have any value or significance in it, it must 
be done by men having a liberal culture and a practical knowledge of the 
work. It is an injustice to the teacher and no benefit to the schools to be 
examined and criticised by inspectors who do not understand even the rudi- 
ments of teaching. 

'' Yet these officers are required by law to counsel with the teachers and dis- 
trict boards as to the discipline and instruction in the schools, and to improve 
by such means as they may devise, the character and qualifications of the 
teachers and district officers. This may be considered an extreme view of the 
case, but the reports in this office show that only about one-fourth of the 
township inspectors have paid any attention to the visitation of schools. I 
am ready to admit that there are exceptions to the above statements, and that 
some of the superintendents are doing good service ; but, from all the informa- 
tion I gather upon this subject, I am convinced that nearly all of those who 
failed to inspect the schools, and fully one-half of those who reported visita- 
tions were incompetent to perform the work of supervision." 

The above is a deduction from the most reliable evidence to be obtained upon 
this subject, and needs no argument in addition to establish the necessity of a 
change. 

As to the manner of supervision, your committee would suggest that the 
county be made the unit, and that the entire supervision of the schools of such 
a district be placed under the immediate control of the Secretary of the County 
Board of Examiners; that the Secretary have the authority, in the more thickly 
settled counties, to call to his aid the other County Examiners; that he be 
appointed rather than elected; that residence not control his selection; and 
that his fitness to discharge the duties of his office be determined by examina- 
tion by the State Board of Education. 

In the judgment of your committee, the enactment as a law of the recom- 
mendations herewith submitted, would secure a unity and efficiency in the 
common school law hitherto unattained. As to the wisdom of the changes 
recommended, your committee need not argue. The history of this association 
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shows many of its most honored members to have been earnestly in favor of 
these or similar provisions of law. 

The following additional saggestions are broaght to yoar attention for sach 
action as this association may deem wise. They are not offered as recom- 
mendations, the committee fearing that an effort to secaro so many changes 
might endanger the saccess of any attempted legislation : . 

1. The law reqairing instraction to be giveti in all schools concerning the 
effects of the use of alcohol and narcotics on the haman system shoald be 
strengthened by adding a penalty for non-compliance with its provisions. 

2. A semi-annaal disbarsement of the primary school fand instead of an 
annual disbursement as now, would relieve many districts of temporary 
financial embarrassment. 

3. The conditions of the compulsory school law shoald be extended to dis- 
tricts of less than 5,000 population. 

4. The State should provide for the expenses of visitors appointed to visit 
and examine the educational institutions of the State. 

5. The establishment of manual training schools in connection with the 
State Normal School and the Agricultural College. 

6. The distribution of the primary school interest fund on the basis of 
attendance at school rather than the basis of school population. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

D. HOWELL. 
P. A. LATTA. 
0. D. THOMPSON. 

Committee. 

DISCUSSION OF REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

DISCUSSION OF THE PRBCEDINa REPORT. 

W. J. Baxter, said : 

I am sorry to see so few teachers from our common schools here to-day. 
We see here representatives from our high schools and colleges, but teachers 
from our district schools are rarely present at these associations. I wish they 
were here to take part in these discussions. Legislation in regard to schools is 
called for at every session of the Legislature. The defects in our present law 
are many, but it is dangerous to ask too much at a time. 

Teachers too often ask for new laws to fit mere theories which they have 
conjured up. A poor law well understood and enforced is better than a good 
law not understood. If I could have my way in regard to the courses of study 
I would require reading, writing , spelling, and the principles of arithmetic in 
every grade of all our schools. We had a good law in regard to supervision of 
schools, and it was thrust aside before it had time to develop itself. It was 
put aside on the ground of expense, but it is not so expensive as the township 
system. I agree emphatically with the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee. The smaller the district for supervision the smaller the man to super- 
vise it. This plan, if adopted, will tend to secure uniformity of text books, 
more equitable distribution of public money, uniformity of qualifications 
required of teachers, less favoritism, and in the end give to every township 
one graded school. 

Mr. T. S. Clark, Davisburg, said : 

No question will come before us for discussion of more vital importance 
than the one contained in this report. 
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My reasons for this asserfcion are these. The Uaiversity, the Normal 
School, the Agricaltoral College, the varioas denomiaational colleges, and the 
graded schools are the oatgrowth of a well defined plan working from a 
beginning toward a determined end. To say that any of these has achieved 
its best results woald be unreasonably to exalt their promoters, but none the 
less is their present condition the result of a systematic growth, carefully 
fostered until they are now able to protect themselves from any ill-natured 
neglect or malicious meddling. 

The ungraded or district schools show no such well-developed plan in their 
history. Beginning with the organization of the State, Father Pierce, of 
blessed memory, inaugurated a system of township licensure and supervision, 
consisting of a board of three school inspectors. 

It was doubtless the best system practicable at that time, but from the 
beginning was only a scaffolding^ not the foundation of a permanent structure. 

The demand for the removal of this scaffolding and the substitution of 
something more permanent and effective grew loud by the end of the second 
decade in the life of the State, but the events of 1860 diverted the public 
mind from the consideration of all ordinary topics. With the return of peace 
the agitation revived and in 1866 the old system gave way to that of the 
county superintendency. Eight years' experience turned the tide of public 
opinion, and the people demanded its removal. A slightly modified phase of 
the original system-^the township superintendency, followed for six years, 
when it in like manner gave way to the present one, and now, after only four 
years' trial, we are asked to unite in memorializing the Lagislature to change 
back again to the county superintendency system. 

Pardon the assertion. The report does not mention a county superin- 
tendent, but a secretary having full power of supervision, ability to grant 
special certificates at will, and in all cases to act as executive officer of the 
examining board would be so nearly identical with that officer, that ordinary 
minds would fail to see the difference. 

These frequent changes demonstrate my proposition, that no systematic, well 
defined plan has been followed in the treatment of this class of schools, and 
may well cause us to hesitate before attempting another. 

The Association will indulge me in some reference to one of these changes, 
the inauguration of the county superintendency. Mr. Baxter has expressed a 
common opinion when he says that that system became unpopular because it 
raised the price of teachers' wages by demanding advanced qualifications, thus 
diminishing the supply. When so careful an observer as Mr. Baxter makes 
such a statement, and when so many able men agree with him, it is with pro- 
found humility that I presume to differ. 

Gentlemen, the county system did not become unpopular sohly because it 
raised the price of teachers' wages, but because it failed to redeem the promises 
its friends had made in its behalf. 

The people had been led to believe that the new system would work a com- 
plete revolution 4 that teachers would receive a new baptism; that the visits 
of the competent, scholarly man, who was first to license only those well 
qualified, and afterwards to follow them with his watchful care, would com- 
pletely banish inefficiency, incompetency, and disorder, and bring in the reiga 
of the ideal school. 

I am not talking at random. Although my head lacks the crown of glory 
which rests so honorably upon Mr. Baxter's brow, yet my experience as a 

30 
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teacher goes back uearly as far as his^ and I know that daring the years 
between 1855 and 1860 we young men were shouting ourselves hoarse in 
demanding the change, fully believing that a condition of things at least 
approximating to the one I have described would follow. And I know that 
these views were largely shared by the community. It does not matter to say 
that we had no right to expect so much, that wo were unreasonable and all 
that. I grant that freely ; but none the less did the awakening come, and 
with it the reaction. 

The new system started under most favorable circumstances. Both political 
parties put in nomination their ablest available men. Boards of Supervisors 
gave them a generous support when elected, and the State department was in 
perfect accord. Yet the result was as it must always be. The office soon 
came to be the goal of aspiring politicians. In many cases capable, honest 
men were thrust aside by those who knew better how to manipulate caucuses 
and manage primaries, and when once elected did not hesitate to grant certifi- 
cates where they would most effectively aid in their re-election. 

Bespectiog the workings of the township system, I have but this to say. 
When I sat in this hall four years ago and heard men say that the ungraded 
schools were absolutely valueless, that they were struck with dry rot, that they 
were worse than they were twenty-five years ago, etc., I was convinced that if 
the people had been unreasonable in demanding so much from the county 
system, the school men were quite as unreasoning in their assertions regarding^ 
the township system. 

If all the previous educational work, supplemented by eight years of county 
superintendency, had not made these schools able to endure a system of super- 
vision, no matter how defective, for six years without such a total collapse, we 
might well despair. Their error was in elevating sapervision far above its 
merits. They apparently made success in the school-room more dependent 
upon the supervising officer than the qualifications of the teacher. Of course 
such a notion has no foundation. A live man in that office may galvanize 
dullness into the semblance of activity, infuse life into more routine, give 
teacher and school glimpses of what they may do, but unless the teacher has 
high aspirations, executive ability, energetic character, and familiarity with 
the branches, the effect will bo only temporary. In a day or two the school 
will be in the old rut. These qualifications cannot be gained in a day, nor 
imparted in an hour. If the teacher possess them, even though imperfectly 
developed, he will d o continuously better work under defective supervision. 

The best supervision cannot supply their lack. Much has been said of the 
inefficiency of the present system of supervision. I am perfectly aware of 
this. That the condition of the schools was any better during the last years of 
the county system cannot be proved. I am bold to assert that it was not, and can 
not be under any system that embraces so wide a territory in one district, with- 
out an expenditure fatal to its adoption and continuance. A very important 
reason for continuing the present system so far as licensing teachers is con- 
cerned, is this. It is practically out of politics, and will remain so, while the 
salary is merely fair pay for the work done, but not high enough to become an 
object worth struggling for. As at present arranged, the work can be done in 
connection with other avocations. Adopt this resolution, let the Legislature 
make it a law, attach to the office a salary that shall make it a pecuniary 
object, and immediately we shall have the old scenes re-enacted, party zeal and 
fidelity, not fitness for the office, winning the prize. 
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Bafc I oppose this report for another reason. Mr. Baxter has shown yoa 
that the cost of the sapervision^ sach as it is, is borne by those who receive the 
benefit^ be those benefits less or more. Adopt the report and the cost of saper- 
visinfi: the country schools will become a charge upon the property of the whole 
county. Will the Representatives of Detroit, Jackson^ Grand Rapids and the 
other incorporated cities be willing to add this further burden to their constit- 
uents' taxation? 

I have not the figures, but I suppose that I shall not be far out of the way in 
saying that the cities and towns whose schools are entirely under their own 
control, pay not far from one-third the taxes of the State. At present we ask 
them to aid the ungraded schools only by contributing their share of the 
expense of licensing teachers. If in addition wo attempt to put upon them the 
burden of the supervision, it is morally cercain that they will not only refuse to 
grant that, but will also insist that the whole expense be put upon the townships 
receiving the benefit, and so compel a return to the original township system 
of inspection. The adoption of this plan, in my judgment, puts this class of 
schools at the imminent risk of losing an acknowledged good for the sake of 
gaining something else which is at best of doubtful benefit. 

In all departments of our statutes the evils of persistent tinkering are 
manifest, but nowhere so painfully prominent as in those parts relating to the 
interests of the common or ungraded schools. 

S. D. Barb, of Albion, said : 

We should go carefully. Next to teaching is intelligent supervision. The 
power to do and how to do it is an essential factor in school life. The teacher 
is very anxious about this question. I say let the Supervisor enter the school- 
room, not with military air, but kindly, lovingly. Let him make his criticisms 
after school is dismissed, and make them kindly, suggesting a remedy that 
he knows has been successful. The Superintendent should have power to do 
something. We never will accomplish good work until the right man is in the 
right place. 

W. C. Galland, of St. Louis said : 

Inasmuch as this body fully agree that the present system of visitation of 
schools is defective, and inasmuch as we may disagree as to minutisd of the 
changes which will best secure relief, I therefore move as the sense of this 
body that a special committee, of which the State Superintendent shall be 
chairman, shall be appointed to devise such measures for relief as may seem 
to be practical and which will meet the emergency of the case, and urge the 
same upon the Legislature. 



SOME LESSONS FROM THE HISTORY OP EDUCATION. 

BY PROP. W. H. PAYNE, 

In tracing the history of Normal schools in this country, I have been struck 
with the importance which their founders attached to the study of the history 
of education as an essential factor in a teacher's preparation. These New 
England educators of a half century ago had a large conception of the qaal- 
ifications of one whose vocation was to teach. In these propose^ professional 
schools, the subject of education was to be comprehensively studied in its three 
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phases — as an arfc, as a philosophy, and as a history. This Catholic scheme of 
professional study was worthy the men who conceived it, and though their 
ideal has been only very imperfectly realized, it is still an ideal for ns and our 
successors. It is to one element in this Catholic scheme of study that I would 
invite attention on this occasion. 

The importance of the study of the history of education may be urged on 
several grounds. I will make brief mention of some of them : 

1. If we define the purpose of historical study in general to be that of form- 
ing a vivid conception of the most notable things done by the human race, we 
make it a culture subject in the true sense of that term ; for there is a vast 
aggregate to enlist the comprehensive powers of the mind, a complexity to tax 
the discriminating ability, and a vast human interest to call into exercise the 
emotional element in human nature. History, pursued in the light of this 
conception, permits the student to participate in the conscious life of the race. 
Any study that serves this purpose in a considerable degree is a culture subject; 
and any study that does not fulfill this purpose in some appreciable degree, has 
no culture value. Now what is true of history in general is true in some 
degree of special phases of history. It is the prerogative of educational history 
to exhibit the conscious efforts of the wisest and the best of the human race in 
behalf of their successes on the earth, the fate of the systems which they 
devised, and the principles which were involved in them. Here is a compre- 
hensive aggregate, a complexity of structure, and an involution of human 
interests that mark this subject as having a culture value of high grade. 
Historical study in general is an element of general culture ; the study of 
educational history is an element of professional culture. My observations of 
teachers and schools seem to have taught me that the thing needed above all 
others by the teaching class is that indefinable, impalpable, but very real thing 
which we call culture ; and I feel sure that nothing will contribute more 
directly or more powerfully to this end than the historical study of educational 
systems, methods and doctrines. 

2. What inheritance is comparable to that of an honored name derived from 
a long line of honorable and honored ancestry ! Noblesse oblige ! How is each 
generation thus constrained to preserve the family traditions and the family 
honor ! Animated by this spirit, how easy it is to kindle a zeal that will 
lighten all life's burdens ! Almost as potent is pride in professional ancestry. 
Yet how few teachers are able to avail themselves of this stimulus to noble 
effort i What profession can boast such a long line of illustrious ancestry? 
Mark a few names that occur almost at random : Moses, Ezra, Solomon, 
Christ, Paul, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Alcuin, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Arnold I 
Yet it is to be feared that to most teachers the most of these are unknown 
names. I venture to express the opinion that in the case of the teachers who 
have the best opportunities for a professional education, the substitution of 
educational history for the highest of the higher mathematics, or for ento- 
mology, or even for some of the practice work, would be a most profitable 
innovation. 

3. While the practical value of a subject, i. 0., its value for guidance, is by 
no means its highest claim to consideration, it is one that should be taken 
into caref4il account. I am in doubt whether this subject has a practical value 
according to the current use of the term. We need not expect to learn from 
it how to stop whispering, or to prevent tardiness, or to teach subtraction, or 
any one of t^p thousand things that a teacher must know. This knowledge 
cannot be applied to such specific uses, but rather to uses which are general 
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and comprehensive, such as the trend of thought ou ednoatidnal questions 
through the centuries, judicial fairness in the discussion of complex problems, 
wisdom in dealing with systems and methods that have once been put on trial, 
etc. These uses are so general that even from this third point of view, the 
subject seems to have a disciplinary or culture value rather than a practical 
value. Still, out of deference to usage, let us call these high uses I have indi- 
cated, practical, and say that the study of educational history should be 
encouraged on the score of its value for guidance. The most specific advan- 
tage to be derived from this study is the saving of time, effort and money in 
the repetition of experiments that experience has once condemned. By the 
light of this knowledge we are able, as Mr. Spencer says, '^ to take stock of 
our progress," and to start on our own forward journey with the net results 
of all past educational effort, an advantage- whose importance it is not possible 
to estimate. 

In normal schools the history of education has never occupied the import- 
ant place that their projectors desired and anticipated, and we have not to go 
far to find the reasons for this failure. In some cases the scheme of profes- 
sional instruction has been so '' practical" that this unpractical subject has 
been eliminated from the curriculum. As I was once told by a very prominent 
normal school principal, ''We aim at purely practical results;, a man can 
teach a good school without knowing anything of the history of education." 

But the principal reason has doubtless been the lack of suitable text-books. 
Up to this time, according to the best of my knowledge, only three books have 
been published in the English language on tho history of education. These 
are as follows : 

1. History of Education, Ancient and Modern. By H. I. Schmidt, A. M., 
N. Y., 1876 ; 16 mo., pp. 340. 

2. History and Progress of Education, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. By Philobiblius (Dr. L. P. Brockett), N. Y. j 12 mo„ pp. 310. 

3. An Introduction to tho History of Educational Theories. By Oscar 
Browning, M. A., N. Y., 1882; 16 mo., pp. 199. 

The extent to which the historical phase of education has been studied in 
English speaking countries, is quite fairly indicated by the fact just stated, 
that we have only these three little books on this vast subject — at the very beat 
only meager epitomes, lifeless and juiceless, dreary, and, in the main, profit- 
less. If any exception is to be made, it is in the case of Mr. Browning's little 
volume, which is merely a slight enlargement of his article ** Education " in* 
the ninth edition of Encyclopedia Britannica. In point of style and in interest, 
it is a clear gain on the other two books; and if it is accepted and studied for 
what it pretends to be and really is, a mere outline which is to be expanded into 
a more elaborate study of the subject, it deserves generous commendation. 
Such epitomes, unless they provoke more extensive reading and research, are 
the most profitless of books. Their very comprehensiveness is a snare. They 
seem to teach much in a little space, and at the expense of but a little time r 
but the knowledge they communicate is too vague to be of any certain value 
either for culture or for guidance. The books just named will serve a good 
purpose if they lead to the reading of the moro elaborate works which are 
mentioned below, or to tho study of the original authors, such as Xenophou, 
Plato, Aristole, Plutarch, Quintilian, among the ancients, and Gomenius^ 
Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Bousseau, Locke, Milton, Ascham and Spencer, among the 
moderns. A critical study of the M&public, or of Quintilian's fiiyt and second 
books, would be far more fruitful than a dry risutnS of the entire ancient 
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period. And it shoald be added with all becoming emphasis that no reading 
of educational history can be even tolerably profitablej unless it; be done 
critically. A necessary preparation for this study is some definite knowledge 
of educational doctrines. It is only by this means that the lessons of history 
can be profitably interpreted. 

It is to Germany^ ''The native land of Pedagogy/' that we must turn for 
elaborate works on the history of education. The chief of these are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Oeschichte der P&dagogik. K. Schmidt. Eothen, 1876, 4 vol., 8 to. 

2. Geschichte der Padagoglk. K. V. Kaumer. Outersloh, 1879, 4 vol., 8 yo. 

3. Oeschichte der Erziehuog. E. A. Schmid. Stuttgart, 1884. (Erster 
Band.) 

These are indeed monumental works ; they make a complete survey of edu- 
cation in its historical progress and development^ and are the sources whence 
the lesser books on this subject have been compiled. Large translations from 
Kaumer have been published in Barnard's American journal of Education. 
The history by E. A. Schmid is now in process of publication, and gives the 
promise of being even more complete and valuable than any of its prede- 
cessors. If no English author can be found to write a history of education 
from original sources, somewhat after the manner of the German authors 
just named, it is to be hoped that some one will translate the latest of these 
great histories. One or the other of these undertakings would not be long 
delayed if publishers could have a reasonable assurance that such books were 
in demand by the teaching profession. 

In the French language we have two valuable works on the history of edu- 
cation : 

1. Histoire Universelle de la Pedagogic. Per Jules Paroz. Paris, 1867. 
12 mo. pp. 536. 

2. Histoire de la Pedagogic. Per O. Gompayre. Paris, 1884, 1 vol. 8 vo. 
pp. 484. 

The theological bias of Paroz is sometimes offensive, as it creates a sense of 
narrowness in the general treatment of the subject; and there is lacking that 
wholesome critical insight which seems to me all essential in work of this 
description. The history of M. Gompayre is a development and enlargement 
of two charming volumes published in 1879, hia Hisioire Critique des doctrines 
de L^ Education en France depuis h Seizieme Siecle. (Paris: 1879.) 1 think 
it impossible to speak in too high terms of M. Gompayre's volumes. So far as 
clearness, elegance of style, and wise criticism are concerned nothing better 
could be desired. The main pre-occupation of the author is education in 
France, and so the general student will miss much that he wishes to know 
about education in other countries and in ancient times. 

In justice to English authorship in the line of educational history, it should 
be added that we have some excellent biographical works, such as Essays on 
Educational Reformers, by Bev. B. H. Quick (Gincinuati : 1879) ; Practical 
Educationists and their Systems of Teaching, by James Leitch, Glasgow; 
John Amos Comenius, by S. S. Laurie (London : 1883) ; An old Educational 
Reformer — Dr. Andrew Bell, by J. M. D. Meiklejohn (London : 1801) ; Remi- 
niscences of Frederic FrcebeU by Marenholz-Buelow ; Pestalozzi and his plan 
of Education. By E. Biber, London. With this general introduction I pro- 
ceed to my theme proper, which is a statement of some of the general lessons 
that are taught by the History of Education. 

1. The history of education affords striking illustrations of what seems to 
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be a very general law of hnman opinion ; that the recoil from an error is 
pretty snre to land us in an error of an opposite sort. That one extreme fol- 
lows another is an observation almost as old as reflection itself. This law 
seems to be implicated in the famoas doctrine of the mean, of which Aristole 
makes so much. According to this conception^ truth in conduct or action is 
the harmony of two opposing or contrary movements; and such is the weakness 
or the infirmity of the hnman mind that it can seize and comprehend only one 
of these two phases of truth at one and the same time. For example^ strict 
allegiance to truth requires the constant union of the formal and the real, or 
of the sign and the thing signified; but there is always a tendency for the 
mind to be occupied with the easier of these two elements, to the neglect of 
the one more difficult of comprehension. Thus, in religion, there is always a 
tendency to formalism, that is, to set up the symbol as an object of reverence, 
and so to leave out of account the verities of religion. In process of time this 
movement goes to such an extreme that it excites remonstrance, and then 
there sets in a movement back towards the simple and the real. In the six- 
teenth century the movement towards religious formalism reached its 
culmination, and then the recoil came in the name of Protestantism, and then 
in the name of Puritanism, of Quakerism, of Methodism, etc. The diverse 
of form from content, the gradual culmination of the formal, and then a recoil 
towards the real is just as observable in the history of science. Just prior to 
the period of Socrates, for example, the current knowledge of the time had 
been formulated, and the vocation of the scholar was to gain possession of 
these specious formulas, often empty, always hollow and deceptive. This 
movement had gone so far that to be counted wise, a man had need onlf to 
collect a library. This was the case of Euthydemus, a young Athenian of 
political aspirations, who early fell a victim to the merciless dialectics of 
the '' cross-questioning god." Under this artificial state of things, the Socratic 
movement began, which, in one of its main characteristics, consisted in expos- 
ing the emptiness of what passed for knowledge. Xenophon gives a very 
entertaining account of the humilation of Euthydemus, who based his claims 
for political preferment on the fact that he owned a collection of books. 
When Socrates had done with him, this conceit had wholly disappeared, and 
he was brought to confess, '* I seem to know absolutely nothing." In other 
words, certain forms had been examined, and it was discovered that they con- 
tained nothing. The instrument by which this exposure was made was the 
Socratic dialogue ; and from this employment of it, it has been assumed that 
its purpose is always negative. 

Acting on the assumption that '^ science can not be taught, but only drawn 
out," Socrates often employed the dialogue for positive ends, to lead his pupil 
to construct a body of knowledge out of his own internal resources. During 
the centuries that have followed the era of Socrates, this oscillation from form 
to content, and then from content back to form has been a recuning phenopi- 
enou. Truth, discovered, realized, and formulated in one age, becomes the 
cant of the next; and then a reform movement sets in, the purpose of which 
is to restore to forms their historic and proper content. In illustrating this 
general law of the oscillation of opinion from one extreme to another, I have 
incidentally stated one important instance of this movement, that from form to 
content, from sign to thing, and then the reverse movement from the real to 
the formal. An analogous case is next to be mentioned. 

It appears to me that the truest statement yet made of the purpose of 
education is the following by Mr. Matthew Arnold: ''The ideal of a general. 
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liberal training is to carry ns to a knowledge of ourseWeB and the world.'' 
(Higher Schools and Universities in Germany^ p. 191.) The two factors in 
this conception are the world withont and the world within^ the one discoyered 
by obserratiouy the other by reflection. The historical fact that I wish to call 
attention to, is that the current of opinion has flowed first towards one of these 
regions of knowledge, and then, by a recoil movement, towards the other. 
Physical or cosmical research had occupied the attention of the philosophers 
who preceded Socrates. Their purpose was to account for the physical universe, 
and to explain physical phenomena. Socrates, seeing the speciousness and 
inutility of these speculations, and convinced of their untruthfulness by noting 
the conflicting views held by these pretended wise men, directed his attention 
from the world without to the world within ; for observation he substituted 
reflection ; for physics, ethics. This recoil movement in human thought cul- 
minated in the age of Bacon ; the period of oscillation was thus about twenty 
centuries. With Bacon there began a return movement towards realism, and 
now the pendulum of opinion has gone far back towards the pre-Socratic modes 
of thought. We who are here are either promoting this recoil towards realism 
or physical philosophy, or are borne along in the current in spite of our resist- 
ance. The indications of fact are not to be mistaken. Object teaching, sense 
training, the culture of the observing powers, manual training, are positive 
marks; while the warfare against the classics, the discredit thrown upon 
metaphysics, and a relaxing of faith in ideals and in whatever can not be 
weighed and measured, are negative indications of the same fact. A prevision 
that seems to be warranted by this historic movement is this : the mode of 
thflbght now in the ascendant exaggerates one of the elements of a liberal 
training, and by so much belittles the other; a return movement may be 
anticipated, and finally the oscillations will practically cease, and the training 
in the schools will harmonize the elements that are now in disaccord. An 
indication that we are oven now approaching this ideal adjustment is the fact 
that in our Universities and in our secondsiry schools, the old is granting 
domicile to the new, and they bid fair not only to live together in harmony, 
but to be mutually helpful. It is an auspicious sign of the times that a student 
who is construing Homer this hour is to be found in the physical laboratory 
tiie next hour. This course of events will finally lead to the ideal curriculum, 
which will combine in harmonious measure the formal sciences, such as logic 
and mathematics, the real sciences, such as physics and chemistry, and the 
humane sciences, such as history and literature. The almost complete divorce 
of the old from the new, is seen in those distinct establishments known as the 
German Gymnasium and Eeal School. So far as this separation is maintained, 
it stands opposed to that ideal adjustment which is predicted by the historic 
movement of opinion. In tho American high school of the first class, the 
classical course and the scientific course are impartially administered under one 
management, and often there is a third course, the Latin and scientific, which 
is a compromise of the old and the new, and in the end will perhaps serve as a 
basis of the final and ideal adjustment commended by Mr. Arnold. In this 
respect the American public school policy is more nearly in the line of historic 
development than the German. In the meantime, tho man of one idea will 
continue to lift up his voice. On the one side there will be prescribed an 
exclusive intellectual diet of Greek and Latin and mathematical roots; and 
on the other, bugs, butterflies and botanical roots. But for ourselves and our 
children we will order a mixed diet. Oar sons shall be able to read the Iliad 
and to analyze air, earth and water; and our daughters to read Dante and to 
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make bread and cook a beefsteak. Oar edacational creed shall embrace bofch 
the trained head and the trained hand, though we will train the head first as 
the best means of training the hand. 

2. A survey of the whole historic coarse of human training shows that 
ancient education was dominated by the spirit of authority, and thut in mod- 
ern education the pupil has become, in theory at least, his own master. 
Anciently, the injunction was, '' accept this as true because I assert that it is 
true;" now the theory is, '' accept nothing as true unless you have verified it 
by your own personal experience." Here the recoil has been from tyranny 
to anarchy. As illustrations of these extremes, read the lalmud and the 
Emile. The actual Jewish child was originally kept within the narrow circle 
of authority; the imaginary, though impossible Emilius, is invested from very 
infancy with the liberty of the universe. If the self consciousness of Rousseau 
were fully awake while he was composing his educational romances, he must 
often have laughed in his sleeve when he thought of the readers who would 
accept on simple trust a theory which expressly repudiated all trust. But 
then it requires a dogmatist to condemn dogmatism. 

Here again the truth lies at the mean. Authoritative teaching is right; so 
is free inquiry and personal examination. Man is at once dependent and inde- 
pendent, but the major factor in his constitution is dependence. So far as he 
is dependent ho must raly for guidance on authority. The older conception, 
therefore, has the larger amount of truth in it. 

The older practice, of the two, is the wiser and the safer; but the ideal 
practice, freedom duly guided and tempered by authority, is better than either. 
The great historic movements in opinion will attain this ideal as a resultant. 

3. Ancient education was concerned almost exclusively with accumulated 
knowledge, that is, with knowledge which could be acquired through the 
interpretation of language. We may properly and conveniently call 
this second-hand knowledge. The extreme modern theory is that learn- 
ing is a process of discovery or of re-discovery. To employ the conceit 
of Houssean, the pupil shall not learn science but shall discover it. 
Throw aside books, take nothing for granted, assume that the world 
of knowledge is unexplored, and thus rise to the comprehension of the 
universe by repeating the experiences of the race ! This, in brief, is the latest 
theory of learning and teaching. Locke was unconsciously the author of it; 
Bousseau gave it currency by putting a bit of sentiment behind it; Gondillac 
actually attempted to put it in practice ; and Spencer has attempted by specious 
sophistry to establish it on a basis of philosophy. Mr. Bain has happily and 
truthfully characterized this hypothesis as *' a bold fiction." As to the disuse 
of books, let it be recollected that there is some knowledge, as of history, the 
reproduction of which without the aid of books is inconceivable. There is 
other knowledge, the reproduction of which without the aid of books, though 
conceivable, is practically impossible in the lifetime of any one individual. 
Natural science and geography are examples of this. The impossibility lies 
in the fact that much of the material to be studied is inaccessible to any one 
mind. There is a third class of subjects distinguished by the fact that all the 
material is in the personal possession of each mind. Such are logic, meta- 
physics, mathematics, and ethics. Science, as Socrates understood it, was 
ethics, and so he was right in his definition of the ideal teaching, that it con- 
sisted in leading a pupil to formulate his own knowledge, or in assisting him 
in the birth of ideas. A French writer, Kenouvier, has described Socratic 

31 
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teaching as '^ L'Accoachemenfc d^nne ame.'' If we will recollect that what is 
practicable in ethics is inconceivable in history, and barely possible in science, 
we need have no difficalty in determining the place of books in the work of 
instruction. I interpret the outcry against the use of books as a recoil from 
the old time misuse of books. The crusade will do good if it guards us against 
the old error, but is most likely to do great harm by leading us into a still 
more dangerous error. Some earnest men have been betrayed into a condem- 
nation of books through a misconception of Socratic teaching. The true 
reformer will not stultify himself by preaching the abolition of the text-book, 
but will rather teach us the right use of books. The law of progress is inheri- 
tance supplemented by acquisition ; and as the volume of capitalized knowledge 
swells in bulk from age to age, the importance of books will increase from age 
to age. The most of our knowledge we must receive at second-hand. The 
most of the science that wo learn we must learn as literature and not exper- 
imentally; and I am persuaded that for the ends of culture, second-hand 
knowledge is better than first-hand knowledge. For practical or professional 
uses, physiology should no doubt be learned in the dissecting room and in the 
physiological laboratory ; but for the purposes of general calture, it should be 
learned from books. Plato estimated the importance of studies chiefly on the 
basis of their disciplinary or culture value. His repugnance to practical 
studies, or rather to studies pursued for purely practical ends, may have been 
an instinct, but his preference was well founded. Any study consciously 
learned for practical ends has but slight culture value. This is one of the 
main reasons why a man should be liberally educated before he learns a pro- 
fession, and also a reason why it is unwise to pursue a general and a technical 
course of training simultaneously. 

4. If we give the term church its wider signification, the statement in the 
Dictionnaire de Pedagogie {mot Gonfessionnelles) is certainly true; '^Histori- 
quement I'ecole a et6 dans tons le pays la fille de PEglise." The first formal 
teaching was religious, and the first schools were connected with places of 
religious worship. The hieratic or priestly class was the first educated class, 
and the early schools were necessarily confessional. The historical union of 
church and school dates back from time immemorial, and the religious imprint 
left on education has been well-nigh ineffaceable. It is neither my duty nor 
my purpose at this time to discuss the effects, good and bad, of this domination 
of education by the church ; but rather to point out certain historical facts 
and thus to discover the trend of human opinion. Human opinion in the 
aggregate is a resistless force. It is slow to start, its motion can be discerned 
only from the vantage ground of centuries; but it crushes the luckless system 
that presumes to arrest its progress. It is well said of some things that they 
come in the fulness of time. Their coming can not be perceptibly hastened 
by the set purposes of men ; but when they do come, they have come to stay 
till their destined mission is fulfilled. And their exit is never sudden. Slow 
transition is the law of progress. '^He must increase but I must decrease" 
is a typical description of all forms of progress. The final sentence may have 
been made up against the thing that is, but it will not vacate at once for the 
thing that is to be. The old life wanes in the same degree that the new life 
waxes. The ancient domination of the school by the church, and the modern 
domination of the school by the State, is a large illustration of the historic 
phenomena I have tried to point out. During the later Christian centuries 
church control of education has been gradually waning, and during the same 
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period State control of edaoation has been as gradually waxing. The unmis- 
takable progress of human opinion is irresistibly towards what French 
educators call Laicit6^ or the secularization of the school. In France, secular- 
isation is complete and actual ; in England it is partial ; in the United States 
it is established in theory, though the theory is not wholly supported by 
practice. The conception of State control of education is very old ; it is only 
its domination that is new. The first appearance of this conception was in 
Persia, at least prior to the time of Cyrus ; it was actually dominant in Sparta 
in the time of Lycurgus. During the middle ages the lesson seems to have 
been forgotten, but the thought reappeared at the Benaissance, and to-day, 
throughout the whole world, save in the few countries where the State is 
dominated by the church, Laicit6 is fairly in the ascendant. 

5. The historical union of church and school has led to some consequences 
that are deserving of note. As the primary concern of the church is con- 
duct and character, so the matter of instruction in the church school was 
religious, ethical, 6v prudential. All the ancient systems of education agree 
in this respect. The Indian, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Jew, the Ohina- 
man, were taught above all things their duties to their superiors, celestial and 
terrestial. The teaching of Socrates was purely ethical, and that of Plato 
and Aristotle mainly so. The preoccupation of all these eminent teachers 
was justice; the conduct of the young was to be brought into the most perfect 
conformity with the law of right. The kind of training next in importance was 
physical; the body must be brought and kept under a systematic regimen as 
the essential condition of mental soundness. The kind of instruction 
lowest in esteem was what we denominate practical. Plato would make the 
study of arithmetic compulsory, but almost solely on the ground of its 
disciplinary, or as wo would say, its culture value. In modern education this 
sequence has been virtually reversed. The main preoccupation of the modern 
school is intellectual training and the getting of useful knowledge; next 
comes religious, ethical and prudential knowledge and training; and lastly, 
physical. The general causes that have operated to change the great aims of 
education may be noted in the sequel. 

G. The general character of ancient education being religious or ethical, it 
is plain that all instruction was based on authority. The truth to be taught 
was embodied in revelations from Heaven, or in the precepts of men. In 
either case the knowledge was accessible only through the interpretation of 
language. We may express this general fact by saying that, as to its mode, 
ancient education was almost purely literary. The act of the scholar consisted 
in the interpretation of books. The degree to which the book has now lost 
its ancient ascendency need not be pointed out, though it is well to dwell for 
a moment on the general cause of this change. It lies in the fact that the 
reign of authority has been broken, and that learning is now conceived to be 
a process of discovery or of re-discovery. What need is there of books when 
it is assumed that each individual must be educated just as the race was 
educated historically? 

As ancient education was mainly literary, instruction must have been based 
on memory. The truth was embodied in words, and it was very easy to form 
the conception that the readiest way to lodge the truth in the soul was to 
lodge the formal expression of it in the memory. In addition to this, in all. 
religious institutions the form of the expression was almost as sacred as the 
truth expressed. Hence the very language of the text must be learned* 
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From these two circnmstances learning became nearly synonomouB with 
memorizing. In modem times, as knowledge has lost much of its sacred 
character, and as education has become only in part literary, the office of 
memory has fallen into discredit. The function of this faculty is certainly 
not to be absolute as in the ancient day, nor so limited as the modem extrem- 
ist asserts. Its proper use is indicated by the composition of our education, 
made up as it seems to mo it should be, of three parts of second-hand knowl- 
edge to one part of first-hand knowledge. Those who would mix the ingredi- 
ents in a different proportion will, of course, assign a correspondingly different 
value to the memorizing process. In this connection there is one thing that 
should be carefully noted. The hisiK)ry of education has shown that memory 
is the conservative faculty. By this expression I do not mean that 
knowledge and intellectual progress are assured to the individual mind 
through the agency of this faculty, though this of course is true; 
but that national stability has been secured through systems of instruc- 
tion based on the exact memorizing of religious, ethical, prxidential and legal 
precepts. The most conservative and the most stable nation on earth is the 
Chinese ; and it is not a mere coincidence that the education of this people 
from time immemorial has been based on a rigid process of memorizing. 
Under such a system of instmction continued through centuries, education 
becomes fate, the potency of ideas becomes absolute. Of course the bad side 
of this system is very apparent. The conservatism is so ingrained that it is 
an effectual bar to progress. There is scarcely a doubt that if the modern 
laissez-faire system were to dominate in the schools of China, national dis- 
integration would set in after only a few generations. For a time hereditary 
conservatism would withstand the solvent of the ''new education." A more 
striking illustration, if possible, of national conservatism through an educa- 
tion based on memory, is the history of the Jewish race, that nation without a 
country. The bond of ligation is a powerful one, — a rigid monotheistic faith ; 
but this faith has been made a vital, universal bond of nationality through 
the very incorporation of the Law into the Jewish race through immemorial 
memorizing. The most ancient education of the Bomans consisted almost 
exclusively in the verbal memorizing of the twelve tables ; and there can be 
scarcely a doubt that the Soman Virtus was the direct consequence of this 
mode of education. Much of the flippant disparagement of memory would 
cease if the subject could be viewed in the light of historic results. Who can 
doubt that the stability of the Boman church lies in the memorizing of a rigid 
creed ? Who can doubt that the weakness of many Protestant churches lies in 
a lax memorizing of creed ? A universal weakness of Sabbath School instruc- 
tion is well intended talk about the Scriptures instead of an upholding of 
Scripture that has first been memorized. If we conceive that one chief 
function of the American public school is to furnish the nation with succes- 
sive generations of men and women fit for the high duties of American 
citizenship, ought not both the letter and the spirit of the Constitution to be 
impressed on the souls of our youth somewhat as the Twelve Tables were 
impressed on the souls of Boman youth? 

7. Another general lesson taught by this historical survey is that education 
has always been moulded in accordance with political or religious needs; that 
is, the school, instead of dominating the State and the Church has been dom- 
inated by them. For example : Phoenecia was devoted to traffic ; and so 
the art of computation was made a staple of instruction in her schools. The 
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email States of Greece, exposed to the ever present dangers of invasion, had 
need of a brave and hardy soldiery ; and so gymnastio training of the military 
type was enjoined on all Grecian yonth. Egypt was pervaded by the spirit of 
<3a6te ; and so the purpose of instruction was to prepare the son for following 
the occupation of his father. The preoccupation of the Jew was the main- 
tenance of the sacred traditions, and so instruction became a careful process of 
indoctrination. The Beformation, by throwing on each human being the 
burden of his own salvation, made it necessary that every child should know 
how to read ; and to meet this necessity, schools were multipled till all had an 
opportunity to learn to read. In cases where State needs were felt to be 
urgent and where there was not a prompt response to the public call, there 
was a resort to compulsion, as in ancient Sparta, and, in a measure, among 
the Jews, as well as in most European States of the present day. We may 
generalize these facts and say that the prevailing type of education during the 
whole historic period has been technical or professional, its purpose being to 
equip men for service as agents or instruments. Side by side with this nar- 
rower conception of education there has at times appeared the wider concep- 
tion of education as a process by which a human being is to be wrought into 
the likeness of the highest type of his kind. I believe this conception 
appeared for the first time in Greece in the fifth century B. 0. Plato had 
such an exalted conception of the State and of the qualifications needed for 
full citizenship, that in his scheme of training, technical education and liberal 
education became essentially one and the same. To be a citizen of the 
Republic was to be a man in the fullest sense of that term as then understood. 
These two conceptions, the narrower and the wider, of man as an instrument 
destined never to transcend his environment, and of man free to transcend 
his environment in obedience to his natural aspirations towards the highest 
type of his kind, have descended to our day, and their struggle for supremacy 
is involved in most of the educational polemics of the times. On this subject 
three opinions are held: 1. That education is to be of the technical type, 
the school being the place for acquiring a trade. 2. That education is to be 
of the liberal type, the purpose of the school being a general intellectual 
training. 3. That the ideal education is first general or liberal, and then 
special or technical, or that the best type of the human instrument is to be 
made out of the best type of man. 

From the vantage ground we have now gained it appears that the history of 
education exhibits a series of contrasts; that in the ancient period certain 
factors in the educating process were brought into such prominence as to 
obscure other factors ; and that in the modern period, by a natural law of 
reaction, these neglected factors assume the first place, while the prominent 
factors of the older system suffer a greater or less degree of obscurity. This 
period of oscillation, or the interval between these culminating points, is 
measured by centuries. We can say with historical exactness that the old 
system of education culminated at about the time of the Reformation, and 
that the present order of things took its rise at the same period. To these two 
contrasted systems, thus defined, have been given the distinctive titles, the 
Old and the New Educations. This description is significant and just. The 
term ''New Education'' has sometimes been given to scientific training as 
opposed to classical training. But scientific training is not oven the half of 
an education. In a still more limited sense, this term has been applied to 
Kindergarten training; but at its very best this is scarcely more than the 
beginning of an education. 
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To this paper, already too long, I mast add two obflervations : 1. The com* 
prehensive stady of the history of education will saye us from the oonceit of 
thinkiDg that we are to look for much that is new in principles. M. Gom-^ 
payr6, at the conclusion of his critical and masterly surrey of this subject, 
speaks as follows: ''The most of the essential elements which compose the* 
art of human education have lone: since been brought to light, and the first 
duty of a modern teacher is to begin by carefully collating the recorded results 
of the past centuries of effort." 

And finally, such a study of this subject as I contemplate, will teach the 
true mode of progress. '* Progress,'^ says Simon, 'Ms not a force that acts by 
fits and starts, but is a logical and graduated evolution, in which the idea of 
to-day is connected with that of yesterday, as the latter is with a still more 
remote past." 



DISCUSSION OP PRECEDING PAPEK. 

L. B. FiSEB, Albion College, said : 

Mb. Pbesident — I find I am not in fashion. I find I have not written a 
word on the subject of the paper to which we have just listened. The subject 
is of such a nature I could not well have prepared a discussion until I had 
heard the address. I have no words of criticism to utter. The paper is very 
discriminating and quite an exhaustive presentation of an important subject. 
At this late hour, I may only advert to two or three points. I notice that our 
attention is called to the fact that the tendency in modern times is towards 
secularization in education. As to the agencies through which the education 
of the people is effected, this is very plainly true. In early times, during the 
Ghristian era^ the State did nothing. The schools were established by the 
church. Beligious convictions gave rise to measures for the enlightenment 
and elevation of the people. As moral and religious interests were regarded 
and felt to be more important than any other, and as the intellect cannot be 
dissevered from the moral nature, not only did the church lead in educational 
movements, but she did the whole work. She did not do too much, but the 
State did too little. In modern times, civil government has ccme to realize 
that educational functions belong also to the State. This does not indicate 
that the church proposes to withdraw from the field or is likely to do so, but 
that the State is entering the field to do what she ought to have done before. 
In this I rejoice. I believe in the common school system from the primaries 
up to the college and university. 

There is another phase of the subject in which secularization is more seem- 
ing than real. Many have feared that our public education would be godless, 
that we would drift clear away from the old landmarks of a divine being as a 
personal God. And in connection with some of the theories put forth, many 
persons have plunged into skepticism and have lost sight of a Creator. But 
there is another side to this. Science, as now interpreted, brings us to the 
very threshold of a first cause, and what can be a first cause but a personal 
Ckxl? Turn your gaze upon this subject for a moment. Science was, until 
recently, defined to be the '^ co-ordination of facts;" it did not embrace the 
causes of things, but the present relations of things. The universe, we were told, 
is to be taken just as we find it to-day— existing relations, the action and reign 
of efi&cient causes, that is, causes existing in the present but ruling out of 
science, causes that produced the present. 
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But a little while ago, the theory of evolntion was promnlgated, and thia 
theory mnst find a place in science. Bat there is no place for it there unlesa 
the domain of science be broadened. Hence we are informed that to under-' 
stand a thin^ well, it is necessary not only to know what ic is, bat the process 
by which it has become what it is. This adds formal cause to efficient cause. 
You have not only force, but the plan according to which force acts. Now if 
science embraces formal cause as well as efficient cause, it takes us back to the 
very outcome of final cause. There is only one step from a plan to a planner, 
from order to intelligence, from law to a lawgiver, from a developed system to 
mind, from formative activity to teleology, from end wrought out to purpose, 
from order to mind. Thus we see that the stretchiog of science out beyond 
mere present relations to the source of those relations, brings us within the law 
of human intelligence, inevitably to the question of the origin of things. The 
conditioned tells of the unconditioned, and back of the historic universe, whose 
time relations as well as spatial relations science now has adopted, is infinite 
intelligence giving being to all thiogs. Thus, whether evolution as held by 
one class of thinkers or another cjass be true, it has led scientists to open the 
way back to conditions which can only be accounted for by affirming a per- 
sonal Ood. On this line, therefore, are we moving towards and not away from 
God. There is another question which calls for thoughtful attention, ana 
which I would like to see fully discussed by this association ; it is the question 
of order in school work. The old methods of school and especially college 
work are being in some quarters displaced by systems widely unlike the past. 

This new departure is ably championed by President Eliot, of Harvard, as 
set forth in a paper read at Johns Hopkins University. Yale College has ^ 
taken steps in the direction of which we speak. Other colleges are moving on 
the same line. I have not time this afternoon to outline the method, but only 
to say that it involves the study of the modern before the ancient langua^s, 
modern history before ancient, the present before the past, the empirical 
before the rational. 

In view of the interest now awakened on this subject, it would be well, it 
seems to me, for the association to candidly and thoroughly consider the 
questions involved. 



THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

BY GEORGE N. CARMAK. 

Michigan furnishes the world with the best illustration of Professor Huxley's 
educational ladder which reaches from the gutter to the university. Nowhere 
18 there a system so well calculated to brmg from the masses those who alone 
can elevate the masses as in our own Michigan. The plan is simple. At the 
head a university, which is designed to give life and vigor to the whole ; at the 
foot, the primary schools, which may become graded schools when the school 
population in the district amounts to one hundred; as for the rest, it follows 
by the logic of events, it is regulated by the law of supply and demand. 

The University which crowns our educational system is the best part of it. If 
we have any reason to be proud of our high schools, let us remember that they 
are what they are because the University has made their existence a necessity. 
The elevating effect of the University on our educational system is only 
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beginning to be felt. I believe that its inflaence through the high and graded 
schools on the district schools is the only hope of their elevation. It behooves 
us who are engaged in educational work to realize what the University is, 
what it has done, what it is doing, and what it is destined to do for the State, 
and to see that our work is in harmony with the head of the system. What- 
ever influence we may have in the field of our labors should be exerted on the 
side of the University, leading the masses to look to it as a part of their com- 
mon school system. 

There are in Michigan over four hundred graded schools, in nearly one 
hundred of which the school population is over five hundred, and in about two 
hundred of them over two hundred and fifty, the others, in accordance with 
the statute, having over one hundred on the census list. Wherever a depart- 
ment of the graded schools has been organized which does work in advance of 
the primary or district schools, our people have been pleased to call it a high 
school, as they have called our ponds lakes, etc. In many cases the name is 
manifestly inappropriate and we may not be suited with it, but those who do 
the christening think they know whereof they speak, and it must be as grace- 
fully accepted as the teacher in charge of a school of two departments accepts 
the title of professor. It will therefore be understood that high schools, as 
used in this paper, refers to that work of our graded schools which is in 
advance of the district schools and not to the high schools alone, which may 
claim that the term belongs to them par excellence, because of their greater 
size and more advanced curricula. Although the designation high schools, 
does not occur in the constitutional nor statutory provisions of our State, it is 
none the less certain that what are now known as such were provided for 
under, the head of graded schools. The anomaly of a school system with a 
base and a dome but no intermediate structure, has been clearly set forth by 
Judge Cooley in the Kalamazoo high school case. 

The work of the Michigan high school is threefold in character, viz. : That 
which grows out of its relation to the University, that which grows out of its 
relation to district schools, and that which comes from the fact that it is the 
people's college. It is my purpose to lose sight of no part of this work in the 
present discussion. I believe that every high school should aim at becoming 
a college preparatory school, Not that this is the only business of our high 
schools, but it is their most important work, work, however, that need not, 
as it too often does, and ought not interfere with the work of preparing a 
majority of the pupils who do not enter college for their various vocations. 
There may be a course that is suited to the wants of all. I believe there is 
such a course, and, in the main, that that is the best preparation for college 
which is the best preparation for those who do not enter college. If the parish 
schoolmaster of Scotland can fit boys for college and teach the A B C's at the 
same time, our Michigan high schools ought not to find it impossible to furnish 
college preparation for the pupils who want it. I question whether the Scotch 
schoolmaster has as many recitations in a day as has our average district 
school, or neglects the ordinary English branches as do many of the high 
schools. Whether a school can fit pupils for college does not depend upon 
the number of teachers alone, nor the number of pupils, but it does depend 
upon the teacher and the pupil. There must be a teacher who knows enough 
to prepare a pupil for college and a pupil who knows enough to be prepared. 
That there are such pupils in the vicinity of every high school in Michigan is 
probable. I believe that every high school, if properly manned, could prepare 
pupils for college and do the rest of the work better for this very reason. 
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That this is not done and cannot be done in oar smaller high schools as at 
present conducted, I willingly admit, and it is the purpose of my paper to 
propose a change that will make it possible. 

Before considering farther the work of high schools with relation to the 
University, I wish to glance at their other work. The fact that those in 
charge of our high schools have so generally of late assisted in conducting 
teachers' institutes and acted as members of county examining boards, has 
done much to bring the high schools into sympathy with the district schools, 
and has led in this association for a few years past, to the careful consideration 
of the needs of the district schools. It has seemed to me that questions having 
to do with the primary schools have been given undue prominence by our 
school superintendents. I have thought that some things have been said here 
that would indicate that it is the highest mission of our high schools to prepare 
district school teachers so that they can secure third grade certificates, and to 
teach boys to solve practical problems in arithmetic. The continual reviews 
that have been advocated, and the necessity of having a perfect knowledge of 
those facts called for in the county examinations, would seem to indicate that 
the ideal for high school scholarship should be preparation for county exam- 
iuAtions rather than University examinations. I believe that the high schools 
should hold a relation to the district schools similar to that held by the 
University to high schools. That the high schools have a work of their own 
to do I freely admit, but that this is work which, in character, is essentially 
different from, or antagonistic to, the work which grows out of their relation to 
the University, I do not allow. It is only when the high schools are in vital 
connection with the University and the primary schools that they are a part 
of the system for which our State is justly distinguished. 

So far as studies are concerned there is great liberty in our school system. 
The law prescribes no particular studies, except physiology with reference to 
the effects of alcohol and narcotics on the human system, leaving it to the 
local boards to lay down courses of study as they see fit, and the local boards 
in many cases leave it to the teachers in charge. The University, which 
legislates for the preparatory school, offers the choice of its several courses. 
We Michigan teachers have liberty, and liberty is glorious, but it brings with 
it additional responsibilities. I am a firm believer in Ool. Parker's " Gospel of 
Freedom," and so, I imagine, were the founders of our system of education. 
I believe in the elective system as practiced at Harvard and in our own 
University. I am too democratic to favor centralization in educational mat- 
ters as I saw it in Ontario last summer, or as it is practiced in Germany, but 
I think the matter of freedom in our district and high schools is carried too 
far, and liberty has led in many cases to confusion and inefficiency. 

Probably, of all schools, the elective system, pure and simple, holds sway 
most supremely in our district schools. It is here that the pupil is not only 
allowed to study what he pleases, and follow unmolested the bent of his own 
inclination, but he very often selects his own text-book. It is not unusual for 
a young man, educated in such perfect freedom, to present himself to a high 
school and ask permission, though unable to read and write with the least 
accuracy, to review his higher arithmetic, which he has ciphered through 
three or jfour times, and study algebra and geometry or natural philosophy. 
The efforts of our Honorable Superintendent to grade the district schools, 
and secure uniformity of text-books in the same school, are calculated to im- 
pose some restraint on the elective system as in vogue in schools of this sort. 

33 
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In the graded schools, although pnpils are nsaally held to a well defined coarse 
of study duriog the primary and grammar grades, on their entrance into the 
high school there is all the freedom that the most devoted admirer of the 
elective system conld ask for. This f reedom^ coming at an age when the 
pupil is utterly incompetent to make a reasonable choice for himself, and at 
a point in his studies where parents are very often unable to give intelligent 
advice, a great responsibility is thrown upon the teacher. The responsibility 
of the high-school teacher at this very important juncture is greater than 
that of any other teacher. The high-schools are the natural feeders of the 
colleges and university; and whether they feed or not depends very largely 
upon the teacher in charge. I found, on taking up my work in the high- 
school and starting new classes, that I had at once to make many important 
decisions. Whether thirty or three began Latin depended upon what I said. 
I recalled with gratitude my teacher, the late Geo. E. Cochran, who told me 
to begin Latin, and so I told them all to take Latin, and had a class of thirty, 
several of whom are now in the University. The importance of the decisions 
which our system devolves upon us who have charge of high schools, is such 
that we need all the wisdom tliat comes from mutual counsel and the con- 
sideration of the questions which are left to us for decision. In our high 
school courses of study about one-third of the work is common, that is, 
required for all courses ; the remaining two-thirds depends upon the course 
chosen on entering the high-school. Of the required work the greater part 
is mathematics. If the above is all the common ground to which all the 
pupils of the high-schools can be restricted, it is possible for high-schools 
having eight or ten teachers, like Ann Arbor, to prepare pupils for college ; 
but other schools must step aside, and Michigan's system is no system at all, 
breaking down just where it should be strongest, between the University and 
the graded schools. 

In discussing the elective system in our high schools, I wish to consider why 
the elective system has been adopted, where the work of election may properly 
begin, and what studies should be required in all high-school work. 

In the matter of high-school curricula, the University legislates for high 
schools, and its influence should be felt as certainly as if the curriculum of 
every high-school were prescribed on the statute books. This is as it should 
be. Who doubts that the University is better prepared than the State Legis- 
lature to legislate on this subject? In a new State like our own, where a new 
system is on trial, at a time when the whole world is involved in doubt as to 
what subjects can be most profitably taught in secondary schools, our Univer- 
sity has acted wisely in legidating with caution, leaving to the high-schools 
great freedom of choice, by offering several courses, the requirements for 
which are eEsentially different. Changes recently made in the requirements 
of the University have been in the direction of relieving the high-schools 
from £0 great a variety of preparatory work by accepting equivalents in some 
cases. I believe the University could do still more in the direction of making 
the requirements for all courses more nearly uniform, thus making it possible 
for high-schools to give more unity to their work by concentrating their atten- 
tion on fewer subjects. Although the character of the instruction given in 
the high-schools should depend upon the University rather than the district 
schools, it cannot be denied that the great freedom practiced in the district 
schools has made it difficult for high schools to hold pupils to regular 
systematic work. Then too, the natural assertion and impatience of restraint 
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felt by the American citizen is opposed to prescribed high-school work. Add 
to these considerations the fact that the work of oar high-schools often 
depends upon the education or hobby of the superintendent or principal, or 
his sympathy or want of sympathy with the TTniversity, and it is not difficult 
to account for the want of uniformity in the curricula of our high-schools 
and the general prevalence of the elective system. 

That the high-school pupil should have some choice in the work done I 
admit, but that two-thirds or more should be elective does not seem reason- 
able. I take it that the ancient classics have held and still hold the chief 
place in secondary schools, the world over, because they have ranked as the 
humanities, and have given direction and unity to all the work done. At a time 
when there was no English literature the Greek and Latin classics were styled, 
and justly too, the humanities, because a taste for the literature of Greece and 
Bome and a knowledge of their languages and history were most humauiziog 
in their effects, and it is the main end of education to humanize. So far as 
colleges and universities are concerned the ancient classics may still be among 
the humanities, but no one would venture the claim that, as taught in high- 
schools, they are entitled to rank as such. Have we any humanities for our 
high-schools ? If so, all will agree that there is need of their being placed 
there. In order to give unity to any course of study there should be some 
central line of work to which a good share of the time of each pupil is given. 
Is there some central study for our high-schools? The fact that Latin has so 
well served this end explains why the best secondary schools have been Latin 
schools. To-day, through the medium of the English language, there is open 
for our high-school pupils, a field of study in literature, history, and English 
which may justly claim to rank as the humanities, and which may properly 
serve as the central study of all high-school pupils. To the mathematics, 
which at present constitutes about all the work required in all courses in our 
high-schools, I would add literature, history, and English, which last should 
include grammar, composition and rhetoric. I would expect all pupils to 
engage in those required studies simultaneously, taking in addition such other 
work in foreign languages or science as their needs and capacities may seem to 
justify. If literature, history, and English, taught with reference to one 
another, be required as the central study in our high-schools, other studies 
may be safely left to the demands made upon the schools from all directions. 

The connection between literature, history, and English is such that they 
can be most profitably taught side by side, each tending to make the others 
interesting and instructive, and all together making up a most essential part 
of every one's education. History gives unity to the whole. In the high school 
the pupil is at an age when the facts of history are most easily acquired. Here 
his historical studies should begin, that, as he advances, the ''centuries 
behind " may *' like a fruitful land repose," and that he may see something of 
that ''one increasing purpose" which runs "through the ages," and that 
he may be among those whose "thoughts are widening by the process of the 
suns." History and literature are most closely interwoven. In the light of 
history, all literature is intelligible. On the other hand, literature clothes 
history, invests it with interest, makes it live. Here we have the facts of 
history built into shapely and interesting structure. In the childhood of the 
world there was much literature but little history, and yet nearly all the liter- 
ature was historical in character; and so, I take it, the young in studying 
history will get more help from historical literature than from history proper. 
Such history as Homer and Virgil wrote is interesting to all and easily remem- 
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bered, aud, althoagh the stories told are not to be believed, still that insight 
into the customs and beliefs of the ancients is acquired which may well be 
considered the most important part of history. 

I am convinced that a good education depends as much on a cultivated taste 
as upon mental power or a knowledge of important facts. A cultivated taste 
does not necessarily pre-suppose a college education. I believe with Whittier 
that ours 

Should be the homesteads of a land 

Wher^ whoso wisely wills and acts may dwell 

As king and lawgiver, in broad-acred state, 

With ^auty, art, taste, culture, books, to make 

His hour of leisure richer than a life 

Of forescore to the barons of old time. 

Our yoeman should be equal to his home 

Set in fair, green valleys, purple-walled; 

A man to match his mountains, not to creep 

Dwarfed and abased below them ; I would fain 

Invite the eye to see and heart to feel 

The beauty and thejov within their reach. 

O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn 

And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 

All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute, 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung 

Or seer has told of when in trance and dream 

They saw the Happy Isles of Prophesy ! 

Through the medium of the English language^ the greater part of '^ what- 
eoever bard has sung or seer has told of ^' is within the reach of our pupils. 
** In the education of youth," says Blair, '^ no object has in every age appeared 
more important to wise men than to tincture them with a relish for the enter- 
tainments of taste. Good hopes may be entertained of those whose minds 
have this liberal and elegant turn. * * * Literature, as no other study, 
cultivates the taste. * * * Taste is the most improvable faculty. * » * 
In taste, exercise is the chief source of improvement." 

After a pupil has learned how to read, it is quite as important that he uses 
this acquirement in cultivating his taste as in acquiring information. One 
who has learned to read the English language has laid open before himself 
one of the richest fields of literature in existence. For him who has no taste 
for good literature, it may as well never have existed. While the student is 
providing himself with text-books, may he not be allowed to have one book 
that he will look at after ho leaves school? one book that was not written to 
sell? one book that will answer for his library? While he is strengthening 
his mind with the ^'mental gymnastics" of the ancient languages, wouldn't 
it be well to give him a little ''mental diet" in the shape of an English 
classic? While a boy is learning practical arithmetic so that he may keep his 
accounts, may he not be acquiring a taste for that which will fill his leisure 
hours with eujoyment and profit? While the girl is acquiring that information 
which will enable her to get a third grade certificate and teach a district school, 
may she not with profit become familiar with at least one English masterpiece? 
There is but one answer to such questions as these, and now the publishers of 
standard authors are finding that their books are running opposition to the 
books of the educational publishers, and they are vieing with one another in 
issuing their books in forms suited to use in public schools. That it is right to 
teach our pupils to read the best authors is decided in the affirmative. The 
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qnestions of how much and in what way are now in order. I have not been 
able to ascertain why it is good to open the door and lead some of onr pupils 
into the fields of good literature and not others. It is needed as mach in one 
course as in another; as much by the boy who is to follow the plow as by the 
one who enters college. It ought to be in the ninth grade, pupils of the tenth 
need it, those of the eleventh want it, while those of the twelfth must have it. 
That English literature found no place in the schools when there was no 
English literature, or when the English classics were becoming established as 
such, was inevitable, but now when English literature is not only unsurpassed 
by any in existence* but has been made to tower above all others through the 
genius of Shakespeare, there is no reason why it should not hold the first place 
in the curricula of our schools. The study of literature is calculated to lead 
the mind up to the plane upon which intellectual pursuits are most advantage- 
ously engaged in. It furnishes that inspiration which carries one through the 
drudgery of the most difficult studies. 

As to the method of teaching literature, I believe in the Hudsonian, where 
the most essential requirements of the teacher are an eye that sees, a heart 
that feels, and a sympathy that leads others to see and feel '^ The beauty and 
the joy within their reach." ''As to the test of the success of the work,'^ 
says Blair again, ''only pleasure in general can at first be expected." To 
those who object that if things at school are made too easy and pleasant, 
school will cease to giee the proper discipline, I reply with Quick, referring 
them to the authority of Wordsworth, who speaks of the "grand elevating 
principle of pleasure, by which man knows, and feels, and lives, and moves." 
Again he says: "We have no knowledge, that is no general principles drawn 
from the contemplation of particular facts, but what has been built up by 
pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone." 

The dependence of history upon literature was formerly such that history 
was properly considered a mere appendage to literature, but history as written 
and studied at the present time is distinct from literature. It has demonstrated 
its right to take front rank among the most practical and humanizing of 
studies. We must agree with Professor Adams that "History quickens the 
intelligence, improves the judgment, enlarges the sympathies, and broadens 
the charities of life." It is practical. " He who is unwilling to investigate 
and weigh probabilities can have no good reason to hope for any practical suc- 
cess whatever. The historical method is the method that must be used in the 
common affairs of every day life." When taught in connection with litera- 
ture and composition, it may be made the most interesting of studies. 

The same considerations which have lead the English to overlook and 
disregard their literature in a scheme of studies, explains their neglect of the 
study of the language itself, which, although the most grammarless of tongues, 
still requires for its mastery more study than must be given to other more 
highly inflected languages. I remember to have heard Professor Geo. S. 
Morris remark, that he found it necessary to read as often as once a year some 
little book on the correct use of English, in order to correct errors into which 
he may have fallen, and to enable him to speak and write with precision and 
accuracy. If it is necessary for the distinguished professor to give such atten- 
tion to the correction of his errors, isn't it worth while for the student of the 
high school to give continuous attention to that subject, the mastery of which 
is at once so difficult and so important? Locke deprecated the fact that the 
young were not instructed in their own language, " Though they have daily use 
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of it, and are not seldom in the f ature coarse of their lives jadged of by their 
handsome or awkward way of expressing themselves in it." 

History and literature can be taught in snch a way as to give the pnpil 
Abundant opportunities to make a practical use of his mother tongue, both in 
reading, writing, and speaking. This is practical work in English, '^Learning 
to do by doing." To learn history, the pupil must glean rapidly information 
from all accessible sources. This is a practical test of a most important kind 
of good reading, silent reading. As a test of his attainments, he may be 
required to put in writing, or give oral expression to his knowledge of, the 
history he has read or studied, or reproduce extemporaneously the stories and 
incidents in which he has become interested in his reading in literature. He 
should also be permitted to add to the stock of historical information in the 
possession of his class, by reading to them carefully prepared essays on subjects 
^hich he has better opportunities of investigating than the rest of his class- 
mates. History may thus furnish the subject matter, the chain of events 
which adds interest and binds together all the work done in literature and 
English. But language, like architecture, has an artistic as well as a practical 
side. It is both useful and ornamental. It is not only the medium by which 
man makes known his wants and records his deeds, but it may serve as a 
isource of delight and enjoyment in itself when put in the form of literature 
and made the channel for the best that the mind of man has conceived. If Eng- 
lish itself, the medium is a fit subject for study, may it not be studied to best 
advantage when the student is making practical use of it in his work in history 
and is becoming familiar with its artistic use in literature? The significance 
of grammar is apparent to one who is daily wrestling with the difficulties of 
composition and correct speech, and rhetoric is appreciated when taught in 
the concrete, by one whose mind is well stored with the similes of Homer, the 
metaphors of Shakespeare, and the oratory of Burke and Webster. 

In work in literature, English,|and history the teacher is brought into 
closer contact with his pupils and given more freedom in his methods, in a 
word, he must do more teaching and less hearing recitations than in the other 
work of the school. It is hero that he becomes, in an eminent degree, the 
pupils guide, furnishing inspiration, giving assistance, and pointing out errors 
when necessary. No studies are so well calculated to keep the teacher him- 
self in vital contact with what is best worth knowing. Whatever work he 
does in history and literature is just that whioh is best suited to counteract 
that narrow pedantry which is the peculiar danger to which we teachers as a 
class are especially exposed. Such studies, withal, furnish a pleasant relaxation 
to one whose energies are overtaxed by the demands of the day. I know of 
no reason why these studies, so far as taught, are usually required in the 
English coarse and not in the classical, other than that there is time to study 
them for those who are not studying the classics or sciences in a four years' 
course ; not that they are needed by the classical or scientific student less than 
by. the one in the English course. But why must each course be just four 
years long? Let the lengtl^of the coarse depend upon the amount of work 
done and the time required for each one to do it. 

Each of the studies under consideration has reasons for holding a place in 
the curriculum independent of the others. In our high schools they are 
generally given the fag-ends of time or treated as mere appendages of other 
43tudies. The connection between them is so apparent that it has been thought 
in some cases that they could be profitably combined in the same exercise, but 
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it is distracting and nnsatisfactory for a pnpil not to know definitely what he 
is studying and what is expected of him. If we teach literature, let us teach 
literature; if history, history let it be; if English, then teach English. One 
has no right to teach history and grammar and call it literature. By such a 
course, the pupil will probably learn just enough of all three to give them a 
good letting alone in after life. 

Considerations such as the above have led me to believe that pupils of the 
^ high school should be engaged during their entire course in the three studies 
of history, literature, and English. I have divided my high school into as 
many sections as there are teachers available and competent to give instruc- 
tion in the three branches. Each section meets three times a day, once for 
the study of literature, again for English, and afterwards for history. In 
each section the work in literature and history is so chosen as to give unity to 
the whole. 

If the studies, for each of which this paper is asking a place on a par with 
mathematics, deserve such a place, the question of what a pupil shall study 
in the high school is greatly simplified. There is, then, common ground upon 
which all pupils alike may be taught, whatever course they take in college, 
and whether they enter college or not. The question of classics or science 
may be settled in the colleges. There is preparatory work for the prepara- 
tory schools which is fundamental, and without which classical and scienti fi c 
scholarship of a high degree is impossible. In the education of the youth of 
onr land shall we remain content with stuffing them with facts and sharpen- 
ing their wits, or shall we bring to the front those studies which preeminently 
fit a man for life, those studies which* ''best enable him to enter into the 
thoughts, the feelings, the motives of his fellows?" ''At present," says a 
writer in the January Atlantic, "the intellectual furniture of a well-bred 
man, beyond a conversational acquaintance with the talk of the hour, is a 
matter of haphazard, an unlimited curiosity being perhaps the most useful 
trait." Shall we, as teachers, be satisfied with this ideal of "intellectual 
furniture ?" As for me and my school, so long as I have the liberty in which, 
as a Michigan teacher, I rejoice to-day, we shall give to the English humani- 
ties the place that has been advocated for them in this paper. Literature and 
history, through the medium of the English language, are entitled to rank as 
the humanities, and I believe that if we will place them before our pupils, we 
«hall agree with John Milton when he wrote : " I doubt not that ye shall have 
more ado to drive our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, from 
the infinite desire of such a happy nurture, than we have now to hail and drag 
our hopefuliest and choicest wits that asinine feast of sow thistles and 
brambles, which is commonly set before them as the food and entertainment 
of their tenderest and most docile age." 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

SuPT. £. B. Fairfield, Jr., of Grand Haven, said : 

The elective system in our high schools is practically limited by the size of 
the school, the number and ability of the teachers employed, and the educa- 
tional demand of the district. If the principal of a small school gives all his 
time to teaching advanced pupils and leaves the lower departments entirely to 
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* Dr. Temple. 
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themselves, he greatly wrongs the school and the district for the benefit of the 
few. If the province of onr common schools, including the high school, is to 
lay the foundation upon which maybe erected any superstructure, the question 
at once arises : How far must all pursue the same course of study in order to 
secure equivalent results? This question also arises : Is the foundation com- 
posed of studies of ''knowledges/' or of intellectual development? If the 
last, how far are the same studies required to produce the same degree of 
development? Upon this point Fitch says that '' Mental development, though 
multiform in its manifestations, is at bottom one process." 

But the requrements of the day arC/ not merely for disciplinary studies but 
for certain "knowledges," the culture accompanying them being incidental 
and not an end in itself. A uniformity of studies is becomiug necessary in 
order to meet this demand. The more general the agreement upon certain 
studies the more extended becomes the uniformity of our high school courses 
and the more limited the ''electives." 

Db. L. R. Fiskb, of Albion, said : 

I am pleased with the frankness of the paper of Prof. Carman to which 
we have listened. But I desire to ask a few questions. I trust that in this I 
am not impertinent. Is it true that the University ''prescribes courses of study"' 
for the high schools of the State? Does the University legislate for the high 
schools? Are the high schools established to prepare for the University? Is this 
the work for which they are instituted ? Or are they independent schools, their 
principal office being to supply the means of education of a considerably high 
grade for the community, the preparation of students for college being inci- 
dental? Are they so connected with the University that their functions are 
to prepare students — not for college, for any college — but for the University 
as a. special institution? In all the villages and cities where high schools exist 
there are families belonging to churches which have colleges in this State and 
these families patronize these high schools. In view of this fact would it be 
wise to urge the young people of these families away from their own colleger 
to the University? 

Although I have lived in this State nearly fifty years, latterly my work has 
been of such a character I do not claim to be as familiar with the school laws 
and customs as I might be. I therefore ask for information. The frank 
utterances of the paper read to us prompt me to ask these questions, which I 
do in the best of spirit and with the sole desire of getting at the facts involved 
in this whole subject. 

W. H. Payne, University, replied to Dr. Fiske : 

In answer to first question he said : " Of course it does not. The Univer* 
sity is a good sized establishment but it is not large enough for that. There 
are certain high schools which do conform to University requirements. Supt. 
Carman is right in sayiug there is a natural affinity between high school and 
the university. We ought to respect the requirements of the University. If 
the student is prepared to enter the University he will get into Hillsdale or 
any other college." 

Prof. Payne then referred to the branches of the University at Pontlac and 
Niles and told how the high schools took rise. That the law contemplates a 
relationship between high school and the University. That there is not a high 
school in the country comparable to the high school of Michigan. Contin- 
uing he said: What has been the cause of this? Why is not the high 
school of Indiana, why are not the high schools of Ohio equal iq those of 
Michigan? Minnesota's high schools are advancing rapidly because her 
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system is copied from Michigan. I hope we shall meet on common ground; 
there shall be a place for all. The University of Michigan is not a godless, 
school. The State of Michigan will educate its young men. The school is 
never going back to the tutelage of the church. That time is gone forever. 
We ought not to take narrow views. No right to say to Hillsdale, You shall 
not educate young men. The University does not prescribe for high schools 
though there is a ladder between the public school and the University. 

Mb. Cabman, of Union Oity, arose to explain, saying : 

" When I say the University legislates for high schools,'^ I mean that high 
schools conform to requirements in order that their graduates may enter the 
University, though of course, they attend college where they please. Of 
course high schools have a work to do independent of the University. The 
University has made the high school a necessity. 

F. M. Taylob, Albion College, said : 

It seems to me that local and particular interests are entering too much into 
our discussion. For my own part, I would like to consider some phases of the 
matter in more purely academic fashion. Passing entirely the question of 
what the relations of the different parts of our educational system actually are, 
I wish to speak simply of what those relations ought to be. In particular I 
wish to controvert the first half of Professor Carman's paper, which treated 
of the functions of the high schools, and contained views of the matter which 
seem to me highly mischievous, wherever expressed, as tending to carry us 
further and further in a path along which we have already gone too far. 

What is the true office of the high school? Three answers occur to me this 
moment. First, that of Professor Carman, according to which the chief 
functions of the high school is to prepare students for the University. 
Secondly, that of the speaker who opened this discussion, and who argued 
that the business of the high school is to provide general culture for all, 
including those who intend to go to college ; and, thirdly, that which I hold 
and wish to advocate, which is that the function of said high school is to provide 
general culture for all except those who intend to go to college. Now this 
view, I know, seems very heterodox, and I must try to defend it. 

By the existing state of things, which is substantially iA accord with the 
second of the above theories, we have that formal unity so attractive to most 
minds, while real expediency is, I believe, almost wholly sacrificed. In this 
system everything is homogeneous, from bottom to top. Boys of every grade 
of capacity, and of every prospective function in life, are educated together as 
long as they are educated at all. If one leaves the rest at the end of the 
primary, or of the grammar school, or of the high school, it is not because he 
has gone to some school better suited to his needs, but because he has given up 
further education altogether. The grammar school, the high school, the 
university, each in turn does substantially the same work as the school below 
it, save that it goes a little further. There is, thus, in our system, very little 
differentiation of functions, and no adaptation of training to the place in life 
which the boy is to fill, save in so far as one school by means of elective courses 
attempts to perform the functions of three or four schools, and performs none 
of them well. 

Something like the true system, it seems to me, is to be found in Germany, 
where, by universal admission, education has reached a higher development 
than in any other part of the world. In Germany all have the same training, 
only in the kindergarten and lowest primary schools. From this point the 
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ways of the different boys diverge in accordance with the work which they 
expect to do in life. For those who expect to be artisans^ the Volkschulen* 
and the Biirgerschulen are provided ; for prospective tradesmen, and mechanics 
of higher grade, the Biirgerschnlen, . the Bealschnlen, and the technical 
schools, while those who purpose to have a part in the solution of the highest 
problems of social life must complete a course in the gymnasium (or, for 
some purposes, the Realschulen) and the University. Now to apply the lesson 
of Germany's experience to our Michigan system, instead of pushing the high 
school into the place of preparatory schools, we should rather return to the 
earlier practice, to which Professor Payne has alluded, of having branch 
schools in various parts of the State, whose special business it should bo to 
prepare students for the University. 

That this system would be an immense improvement upon the present one 
can be shown by a simple study of the facts in the case, without any reference 
to the experience of Germany. First, the present system is wholly unfair to 
the average boy who has no intention of pursuing his studies further than the 
high school. A large share of the best energies, as well as of the time of his 
teachers, is devoted to the two or three (or possibly twenty-five) per cent, of 
his schoolmates, who are looking to a university career. Remove this abuse 
and you will have far less complaining from tax-payers. The need of the aver- 
age boy, for whom the public schools should provide, is a culture at once gen- 
eral, sound, and practical. Such culture he does not get in a school devoted to 
preparing boys for the University. He complains, and he has a right to. 

But, in the second place, the present system is wholly unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of the few who intend to go on with the higher work. Not 
only justice to the masses, but also the interest of higher education itself » 
demand the establishment of preparatory schools corresponding to the gym- 
nasia of Germany. For, first, the public schools can not provide adequate 
teaching. Speaking to this audience, I trust I will not be understood as mean- 
ing any disrespect to Michigan teachers. It is simply self evident that no 
man, however capable, is able to divide himself over all the subjects which fall 
to the share of the average high school teacher, and yet be a master in any 
one of them. We hear it frequently remarked that the German student who 
has completed the gymnasial course knows more than the average American 
college graduate, and no wonder. The average German boy is no brighter 
than the average American boy; but during the nine years that he spends in 
the gymnasium he is trained by teachers, every one of whom is a master in 
the department which he represeats. In the average German gymnasium the 
teaching force is organized like the faculty of one of our American colleges. 
There is a special teacher for Greek, for Latin, for History, for Science, etc. 
Those who have the more advanced work in their hands, are expected every 
year to produce some work of merit in the department to which they belong. 
Naturally German boys are prepared for the University when they get to it. 

In the second place, the present system is disadvantageous to the brighter 
boy because he is greatly hampered by being obliged to work in a considerable 
number of his classes with boys who are inferior to himself in capacity and 
without the stimulus of his aspirations. They, being in the majority, determine 
both the quality^ and the quantity of the work done by the class. Some years 
ago, I taught foV a few weeks in the high school of a friend who is present in 
this convention. One class in Olney's Geometry struggled hard with three 
propositions a day. I don't know whether this is at all typical, but it strikes 
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me as wholly unjast to a boy who is worth sending to college, to keep hitn at 
work in a class of such qnality and strength. 

Buty in the third place. Professor Oarman himself has brought to light au 
objection as great as any that coald be proposed. He has urged that, in order 
to increase the number of high schools able to act as preparatory schools, the 
University should diminish the number of courses which it will accept for 
entrance. Now, at a time when not only popular sentiment, but even that of 
leading educators, is in favor of pushing election still lower in the course, any 
system which necessitates a movement the other way condemns itself. I need 
only remind you of the example of Johns Hopkins and Harvard, where modern 
languages are now accepted in lieu of Greek in the matriculate examination, 
and the warm advocacy of a greatly extended application of this system by 
President Eliot, of Harvard, in the address already alluded to, published in 
the June number of the Century. Surely, this is no time to narrow the road 
to the bachelor's degree. 

Very many other considerations, I doubt not, might be adduced to show the 
disadvantages of the present system, but I must not take your time further. 
I only wished to enter an emphatic protest against every sort of agitation which 
looks to the increase of the number of high schools trying to perform at the 
same time the function of common and preparatory schools. All such agita- 
tion, whatever its source and whatever its purpose, seems to me really hostile 
to the true interests of higher education. 

Mb. Garmak, in replying to Mb. Taylob, said : 

We are not in Germany ; we are common people. Harvard University is 
not pushing elective system. 

Mb. Taylob then said : 

The student is admitted to Harvard College without an atom of Greek. 

Pbof. Payne then arose and said : 

I want to contrast the German schools with our own schools. In Germany 
there are three classes: the humble class, who perform manual labor; the 
middle class, which have better advantages ; and the higher class, that may 
enter the university. Behold the picture presented on graduation day of our 
American schools ! The son of the washerwoman, the daughter of the dray- 
man, the farmer^s son, the banker's daughter, sit side by side, and he carries 
away the honors who merits it by his industry. This cannot be done in Ger- 
many, France, or England. There are three pyramids in the German system ; 
the son of the aristocrat is at the summit. There is only one in ours, and every 
boy or girl in Michigan has an equal chanoe. I feel deeply grateful that our 
model is not after the German. I am proud of our schools ; they are the glory 
of a free state. No caste in oar school. 

Pbof. Geobqe then asked : 

The University faculty will take care of the University, the Normal school 
faculty will take care of the Normal school, but who will take care of the 
common school? 

Mb. Gbayss, of Ann Arbor, said : 

He was surprised to hoar college men talk so. In an allusion to the remarks 
upon Germany and the German schools, he '^ brought down the house" by 
telling the story of the country boy who went to the village school, and how 
the stubborn calf was recommended to be sent to Germany. 

Pbof. A. E. Haykss remarked : 

That the colleges, high schools, and university were somewhat mixed. He 
then called the attention of the Association to the passage of the bill regnlat- 
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ing instraction upon the subject of alcohol aud narcotics. He said: ''The 
Legislature, by almost unauimous agreement, had passed this act, thereby 
building much better than they knew." He then presented his resolution 
bearing upon the subject, a copy of which appears in the minutes. 

Messrs. Ohurch, Fairfield, and Barr then followed Mr. Haynes, their remarks 
bearing principally upon the resolution. 



METHODS OF TEACHING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN GRADES 
BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL, AND IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

BY PROF. AUSTIN GEORGE. 

In the popular mind, English Grammar is the science of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language correctly. English Grammar in the schools should 
doubtless coincide with this idea, and its purpose should be, as the books say 
it is, the securing of correct oral and written speech ; but it is only saying what 
is in everybody's mouth, to say that grammar as ordinarily pursued, fails of 
this result. Knowledge of the rules of grammar is no indication whatever of 
ability to use language correctly. My position in the Normal school for the 
last six years has brought me in contact with hundreds of young men and 
women, all more or less versed in technical grammar. I have become associ- 
ated with these in such a way as to know their habits of speech, and I found 
this to be the case: some of the most proficient in technical grammar — even 
to excellence in analysis and parsing — are exceedingly deficient in ability to 
talk or write gramatically ; while on the other hand, some weak in the science, 
are yet strong in the correct use of language. I recall one young woman 
whose oral and written speech was a model of correct and beautiful English, 
but who was absolutely ignorant of technical grammar — having never studied 
it a day. 

I do not propose to make an onslaught on the study of grammar, for I fully 
believe in it. Grammar sharpens and disciplines the mind, and especially 
trains the judgment and the power of classification ; but as a science it does 
not teach the correct use of language : early association and early training 
determine this ; and so it turns out that those who come to this study with bad 
habits of speech, generally leave it with these habits little modified. Improve- 
ment usually comes in another way : if one's social or business relations are of 
such a nature that bad English is a source of shame and reproach, pride and 
interest are alike involved, and improvement may result. But the method is 
always the method of childhood : only the use of correct forms will establish 
their use. In a recent speech. General Sherman is reported to have said of 
military discipline, '' I am convinced by actual experience that habit is a more 
valuable quality than what is called courage.'' So in the practical use of lan- 
guage we may say, good habit is more valuable than science ; and we may be 
sure that the main purpose in language teaching should be to fix habits of cor- 
rect oral and written expression. 

Power and elegance of expression — that is, what there is to expression 
beyond mere grammatical correctness-— depend upon the ability to interpret ; 
and interpretation depends upon and necessarily demands appreciation. 
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Appreoiation has not unfitly been denominated a sixth sense. Little effort is 
put forth to cultivate it; whatever of appreciation children have, generally 
comes to them from pursuing other branches of study, and from the maturing 
of their minds, rather than from any conscious, well-directed effort on the 
part of the teacher to stimulate it. Should the teaching of English in the ele- 
mentary schools aim to cultivate this sense? Yes, if we are to make English 
of the highest possible benefit to the child ; if we are to introduce him to the 
mystery and beauty of language ; if we are to display to him the power of 
speech ; if we are really to secure elegance and facility in expression ; in short, 
if we are to shape our teaching so as to make English, which is the one and 
only language of the average American child, as genuine a culture as is a 
foreign tongue to the few who properly pursue it. 

Our purpose then in the teaching of English will be : in oral speech, gram- 
matical concord with elegance; in written work, grammatical concord, accu- 
racy in spelling and use of capitals and the various marks of punctuation, 
together with facility in work ; and in addition to both of these, but running 
all along through the school work, a careful stimulating and developing of 
the sense of appreciation as the fundamental and essential of accuracy, 
elegance and power. 

In the practical work of teaching English, matter and method are pro- 
gressive ; and are so intermingled and mutually dependent that the presenta- 
tion of methods can hardly be made apart from some consideration of the 
material employed in language work.-^ The matter includes the knowledge we 
are to impart and the material employed in teaching it; the method considers 
the manner of using the material in imparting and fixing the knowledge. 

Intelligent method is based upon conditions as they actually exist, and will 
adapt itself to circumstances; hence instruction should be preceded by certain 
preliminary work designed to show the language status of the class. '' Before 
going into business, we take an account of stock." We will do this by getting 
the children to talk; we will question them on things at home, and on what 
they have seen on the way to and from school. A little skill here will secure 
free expression on the part of the children, and will enable the teacher to 
observe individual peculiarities; to determine the average. stock of words that 
the children possess, and their ability to speak correctly ; also their deficiency 
in words and incorrectness in expression. Deficiency is as much to be noted 
as proficiency. 

Following this preliminary work should be lessons on objects peculiar to the 
school room, which are probably new to the child, and which he should know 
in order to feel at ease, and to comprehend readily the requirements. Desk, 
bench, black-board, crayon, chalk, pointer, chart, map, wardrobe, etc., etc., 
should all be made clear to the child, and the names and ideas associated. 

In order to understand the teacher, to answer questions intelligently, and to 
describe objects freely and accurately, children need some acquaintance with 
the qualities of things. A knowledge of the following is desirable : 

1. Shades and colors. — White and black; red, blue, yellow; orange, green, 
purple ; violet, brown, etc. 

2. Weight. — Light, heavy. 

3. Lines. — Straight, crooked, curved, bent, broken, etc. 

4. Surface. — Smooth, oven, rough, broken, fiat, plane, curved, etc. ; also 
boundaries, as face, edge, etc. 

5. Form. — Square, round, circle, cube, sphere, ball, etc. 

G. Position. — Right, left, top, bottom, corner, center, middle, etc. 
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7. Sound. — Load, soft, high, low, harsh, sweet, etc. 

8. Taste. — Sweet, bitter, soar, etc. 

9. Smell. — Agreeable, disagreeable, pleasant, unpleasant, sweet, foul, putrid, 
aromatic, pungent, etc. 

These may be taught greatly to the advantage of the children, before they 
have learned to read. The quality should be made real by being taught object- 
ively. In no other way will the word and thing become so inseparably 
associated that the one brings up the other. Since words are only signs of 
things, the thing or idea should be developed in the mind before supplying the 
word. 

As soon as possible after entering school, the child should be taught a 
system of penmanship ; progress in language and reading alike demand this. 
The stock of words and sentences which the child acquires, is valuable to him 
for all the purposes of language, only as they exist in the mind as word-forms 
and sentence-forms — things that can be represented to the eye, as well as to 
the ear; that can be reproduced by the hand, and not by the voice only. 
Acquisition is completed only by reproduction ; and so penmanship, as a means 
of expression, becomes necessary to acquisition. 

The method of teaching new words — whether quality, action, or relation — 
should be governed by the following considerations : — 

A child does not know a word simply because he is able to recognize it when 
he hears it or sees it; he must thoroughly know the idea which the word is 
intended to represent, and the spoken or written word must instantly recall 
this idea to his mind. Now as he may wish to use this word in speaking to 
others, he should be able to pronounce it correctly ; and as he may wish to use 
the word in writing to others, he should be able to spell it correctly. Then 
the order in teaching new words should be : first, the meaning or idea ; second, 
the pronunciation; third, the form or spelling. A child does not know a 
word for the practical uses of life, until he knows it thoroughly in these three 
aspects. An application of these principles should be made at once and all 
along in the reading work ; a child on the last lesson of the first reader, should 
know in this threefold way all the words of the preceding lessons; and the 
same should be true of the second and third readers. I am satisfied that 
apparent progress is accelerated rather than retarded by this careful method, 
while real progress is enhanced beyond comparison. 

Spelling includes not merely the letters in a word and their proper arrange- 
ment, but also the necessary use of capitals, the apostrophe, and the period 
as a mark of abbreviation, — that is, the complete form of the word. These 
can best be impressed on the mind by writing. 

The systematic teaching of punctuation will include diacritical marks, and 
will lead up to the use of the dictionary. If the reading books in use in the 
school employ diacritical marks, it will be sufficient to teach them as they 
occur in the lessons ; the children will not, however, really learn them, except 
as they are drilled in their critical use by frequent blackboard and seat exer- 
cises in marking particular words and lists of words. I am aware that some 
condemn the teaching of these marks; but I know of no other way to secure 
the intelligent and easy use of the dictionary, which certainly is essential. 

I have thus far dwelt chiefly upon words; for inasmuch as language con- 
sists primarily of words, the first effort in language teaching should be in the 
line of words. But as all complete speech consists of words combined into 
sentences, the second effort in language teaching will naturally be the arrange- 
ment of the words into sentences. The use of words to express ideas. 
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demands the sentence. Grunts, exclamations, head shakes and hand signs, 
although they express ideas, are not language in any high sense : they may do 
for animals, but civilized man demands the sentence. We should aim to 
secure the full, free and correct expression of ideas by the child ; in short, to 
secure the use of the sentence. Under the constraint and embarrassment of 
the school-room, the child is inclined to signs and monosyllables ; if these are 
accepted, ability in sentence building is not cultivated. Children should be 
encouraged to a free and full expression as a basis for intelligent teaching and 
training. 

Two axioms of language culture should be ever present in the teacher's 
mind : Children learn speech by imitation, and Doing is a necessary condition 
of Knowing, — and the teaching should be based on the idea that children 
cannot be scientific; that they learn correct forms in both words and sen- 
tences by imitation ; and that imitation means actual doing, not hearing 
merely. As in words, the common forms should be at such complete com- 
mand that they can be reproduced automatically as it were; so in sentences, 
the forms of simple sentences should be fixed in the mind so thoroughly that 
their construction is not a matter of thought. The declarative, interrogative, 
and exclamative forms should be exemplified and practiced in writing, until 
the specific idea and form of each are so associated, that the idea compels the 
form. 

Since imitation and doing are the ground-work of our teaching, the method 
demands: first, the correct use of language by the teacher; second, the 
re-phrasing of all incorrect expressions made use of by the children, and a cor- 
rect re-statement of the thought by the teacher, and the child or class. For 
instance: Johnny says of his pencil, ''It hain't got no point." Teacher 
says, ''That's a fact, Johnny's pencil hasn't any point. It hasn't any point." 
"What do you say, Charlie?" Charlie — " It hasn't any point." Teacher again, 
•^"Charlie says it hasn't any point; what do you say, class?" Class, alto- 
gether — "It hasn't any point." Teacher, — •' Johnny, what do you say about 
your pencil ?" Johnny — " It hasn't any point." 

Children may early learn what are the common grammatical blunders that 
they themselves, their mates and their parents make. They must be trained 
to notice errors whenever they hear them, and to be mentally disturbed by 
them. This is a development of the critical faculty, and I have observed 
that the development of the critical faculty is the real beginning of improve- 
ment when one has errors of speech to correct. I am aware that when children 
first enter the critical stage, they are sometimes disagreeable to their elders; 
but this results, mainly, from the frequent solecisms of their elders, and their 
dislike of being corrected by children — or by any one else for that matter. 
Notwithstanding its discomforts, I say, stimulate the critical faculty as the 
very basis of conscious progress. Its proper exhibition and use involve manners 
and morals, which I am not called upon to treat in this paper. When errors 
of speech have become established, or even frequent, making children critical 
seems the only way to banish the errors; but as children are so liable to pick 
up bad sentence forms, it is well to pre-occupy the ground, and early to fill 
their minds with the correct forms of sentences that are commonly abused. 
It is a good plan to post prominently in the school-room such standard sen- 
tences as. It is I, it is he, it is she; I did it yesterday, you did it yesterday, he 
did it yesterday ; I was here, we were here, you were here ; I ought not to do 
it, you ought not to do it, he ought not to do it; I haven't any pencil, I have 
no pencil, etc.. etc. These should often be recited, and arranged in oral exer- 
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cises as examples of ''how I should talk/' and when the children have learned 
to write, should he written again and again/ This caution should he observed : 
Young children should not be set to wrestling with false syntax. In order to 
have a conscious knowledge — to know that he knows — it is not necessary that 
a child should have his mind filled with incorrect forms; his knowledge in 
language rests on faith, and must be dogmatic; hence only correct idioms 
should be kept before the school, while bad sentences and bad spelling should 
be kept out of sight and sound. 

The grammatical errors of children are of two general kinds : those result- 
ing from analogy, and those that come by imitation. A child that seems 
blindly unreasoning in almost everything, will reason by analogy in the cases 
of plurals and the irregular verbs. When I asked my little boy what he did 
with his knife, and he replied that he ''shutted it up and putted it in his 
pocket,'' he certainly was reasoning from analogy; but when the child says, 
"I done it yesterday," and "The pencil hain't got no point," you may be sure 
he is proceeding by imitation. The method of treatment is the same in each 
case ; the child is not to be reasoned with ; he is simply to be set right, and by 
tact and authority made to do right and do it repeatedly, until a correct 
practice becomes a correct habit. Teachers will save time and patience when 
they recognize that grammatical agreements are beyond the reasoning powers 
of the child ; and if we undertake by reasoning to break up his method by 
analogy — the simplest way in which he reasons, and which leads him astray 
here only because the language wanders — we confuse rather than assist. 

Since the child gets his principal errors by imitation, the importance of cor- 
rect and graceful speech on the part of primary teachers, cannot be overesti- 
mated. And yet we know that this qualification of beautiful speech is very 
seldom considered in the selection and assignment of primary teachers. A 
school trustee in search of a teacher, said to me not long since, when I objected 
to a certain teacher that she spoke ungrammatically, and badly mispronounced 
many common words, — '' well, you say she is a good manager; we want her 
for the small children, and I guess she'll do." That the children are poisoned 
by a bad grammatical atmosphere at home and on the streets, is bad enough 
and is as much as the schools ought to contend with, and demands a most 
skilful treatment; but when the children are inoculated with bad grammar 
and mispronunciation in the very school room and by the teachers themselves, 
the case is indeed desperate and the chance for improvement hopeless. Bad 
English does its worst mischief here, since bad grammar crystallizes into bad 
habits, and no amount of learning in after years, can dissolve it and reshape it 
in forms of symmetry and beauty. What is the duty of educators? Evidently, 
to prevent teachers of the kind indicated from getting into the schools ; and 
to sternly weed them out when they are in. 

Early attention to manuscript work is desirable and necessary if we are to 
secure accuracy and facility. This should be carefully progressive. It is best 
begun with the reading work. Indeed the best methods of teaching read- 
ing require the use of the pencil by the child almost from the start. The first 
work will be copying words — noticing spelling, including capitals and apostro- 
phe as already stated ; the second, copying sentences — noticing the beginning 
and ending ; the third, copying paragraphs — noticing the indenting and point- 
ing. When some progress has been made, paragraphs from the reading book 
may be copied by the children at their seats, and brought into the class for 
reading lessons. The marks of quotation, the apostrophe, hyphen, and carets 
should be taught as necessity arises. Here, as in the teaching of words and every- 
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thing else, the best time to teach a thing, is when the child needs to know it. 
In introducing a new feature, the skilful teacher will create a necessity for the 
knowledge to be presented. This wofk may be followed by the writing of the 
same kind of matter — sentences and paragraphs — from the teacher's dicta- 
tion. 

We are now ready to introduce original work. This should begin in a 
simple way, and advance by easy steps and graded material to the formal com- 
position. The following outline with accompanying suggestions, is presented 
as methods to the end in view : — 

1. Require children to supply omitted words in given sentences — the places 
being indicated by dashes. 

2. Have the children finish sentences begun by the teacher. 

3. Have the class compose and write sentences of words selected from the 
reading lesson — the point is to have the children use it in new combinations, 
words with which they are abundantly familiar; the effort and the interest 
can thus be concentrated upon the thought and its expression rather than 
upon the word-forms. This work should be continued until the children 
become perfectly familiar with the various sentence-forms and the common 
marks used in manuscript work. If the features of the work are progressively 
taught, and thoroughly impressed by repetition and use — from the very intro- 
duction of the work all along through the school course — they will become so 
automatic as to require little care, and the mind will be liberated for purposes 
of thought and elegance of expression. Manuscript work, equally with oral 
expression, must become a habit if we art to be easy and accurate in it. 

4. A fourth step in original work may be the construction by each child of 
one sentence on a given topic — as some familiar object placed before the class 
and carefully examined by the children. Unite these sentences and we have a 
composition written by the class. This method shows how a description 
grows ; the more we see the more there is to say ; if one pair of eyes will look 
long enough, they can see as much as all the eyes saw; if one pencil will talk 
long enough, it can say as much as all the pencils said. 

5. Have each child write five sentences on some topic — some object, exam- 
ined as in the last step. The result is a composition written by each pupil. 
The children should write on the same topic, as emulation stimulates thought 
and the stimulus of the thought helps to recall word-forms and sentence- 
forms. 

G. A good sixth step is formal descriptions of objects. These should be 
accurate as far as they go, and as full as the maturity of the pupils and the 
nature of the object properly admit. Description should proceed according to 
a natural and appropriate order, thereby cultivating arrangement in an 
objective way, and leading to an appreciation of an orderly and logical 
arrangement when abstract themes are taken up in reading or in writing. 
Exercises on objects cultivate the perceptive faculties and stimulate observation 
and expression at the same time ; for it is a matter of common experience, 
that a person will observe twice as much and will tell twice as easily, when he 
observes with the purpose of telling, as when he observes and tells without this 
purpose originally in view. 

7. A seventh material for manuscript work is good pictures. To look at a 
picture, tell what it represents as a whole, and notice the parts in an orderly 
way, is no mean exercise. When we look at objects, they are either still or 
-moving ; a picture is always still ; yet we ascribe actions and motives to the 

34 
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persons ia the picture, based upon their position; and we proceed to weave a 
plausible story with the threads picked up here and there from the print or 
canvas. Here we are using a new faculty of the mind— the imagination; 
while previously we have used chiefly perception and memory. Mrs. Knox 
happily says: '^ Perception is the discoverer, memory the treasurer, and 
imagination the artist, — the picture loving and picture making power of the 
mind.'' I have often observed that as we excite the imagination, we stimulate 
expression and add to its energy and power. 

8. A story told or read by the teacher with oral and written reproduction by 
the pupils, exercises the imagination — but in it passive way — and makes 
demands upon the memory. The ability to reproduce with spirit depends 
directly upon the extent to which the imagination has been excited. 

9. As a species of manuscript work that is very valuable in its practical 
bearings, and as an introduction to essay writing, I have found the writing of 
letters exceedingly helpful. No school work more readily excites the interest 
and engages the attention of the children. If properly managed, it can be 
successfully and profitably begun as early iu the course as in the second and 
third reader classes; and can be continued at intervals through the entire 
course. The most approved business forms of the letter, and the proper man- 
ner of folding the paper, and addressing and stamping the envelope, should 
be systematically taught, and familiarized by blackboard drills, and work in 
the seats with pen, ink, paper and envelope. 

10. Formal composition writing can properly be introduced only after chil- 
dren have acquired some degree of skill in manuscript work. If this has not 
been attained, exercises to secure it should be arranged and continued ; just as 
in arithmetical problems, if a child does not know the fundamental tables, ho 
should be put into drill work that will teach them. Thinking should not be 
impeded by deficient knowledge of, and lack of skill in, manuscript work. If 
the child has been thoroughly trained, talking with the pencil will no more 
hinder thinking or expression than does oral speech. In both cases, the 
expression of thought should stimulate thought. 

Having secured reasonable skill in work, and the ability to express thought 
in sentences, we should consider four things : First, the choice of subject ;. 
second, the getting of ideas; third, their arrangement under their proper 
heads; fourth, the orderly arrangement of the heads. When these have been 
attended to, the pupil is ready to begin writing his composition. When a class 
enters this field, it is advisable that all should take the same subject, and that 
it should be worked up in the class previous to any one's writing on it. The 
accumulating of ideas is thus rendered easy and interesting; and the impor- 
tance of grouping them under heads, and arranging the heads, is sure to be 
seen. The most that can be said here on the choice of subject, is that it 
should be simple, generally objective, and easily within the range of the child's 
powers and his sources of information. Just when this work shall be under- 
taken, how much of it shall be done, and whether the subjects treated shall be 
concrete or abstract, will depend upon the advancement and maturity of the 
pupils. Composition writing is a bugbear and a grind -only because children 
are not prepared for it. With the preparation and method indicated, the 
exercise should be delightful and exhilarating ; and should be sought by the 
children, rather than dreaded and shunned. 

11. The material that I set the most store by, if rightfully used, and which 
is always at hand and available in all grades if the teacher have the proper 
spirit and skill, is the reading matter used in the schools. I have a growing: 
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conyiction that the language work of the school and the work in reading should 
be carried on in conscious harmony, if, indeed, they should not be idestical. 
For primary grades, I have more than hinted at this in the methods of using 
the words of the reading lessons in the language work. With the younger 
children, the trained modern teacher makes every reading exercise a model 
language lesson ; the thought of the lesson is developed, and word-forms and 
sentence-forms are made familiar to the child. This idea should be extended 
to the advanced reading classes. I will briefly suggest the methods. 

Three points are to be held in view by the teacher. 1. The reading class 
must first of all gain a knowledge of the subject matter of the reading lesson. 
This must be insisted on in all cases ; no half understanding of the text should 
be tolerated. 2. The reading work should result in the evolution of power; 
the pupil should acquire the ability to read other books intelligently. The 
text-books in arithmetic, geography, and history should be intelligible to the 
child because the reading class has trained him to get thought from the printed 
page ; whereas, just the reverse of this is usually the case, viz. : the child 
advances in his ability to interpret the reading lesson, only as his mind is 
traiHed and expanded by the other studies. 3. The reading class should con- 
stantly cultivate the literary taste, and stimulate the love of letters in the 
pupil. With these purposes in mind, the following methods will avail much : 

1. Pupils should use the dictionary freely to determine the meaning and 
pronunciation of words ; they should also make special study of the ordinary 
prefixes and suffixes, and learn the meaning and use of some of the word-roots 
that are frequently repeated. 

2. The manner of using reference books should be taught, and their use 
encouraged. An interesting and profitable feature of the reading work is the 
hunting of places mentioned in the text, and the looking up of allusions and 
historical references. 

3. A main object in language work is to enlarge the vocabulary of the child 
and thereby increase his power of expression. A good exercise to this end, is 
to ask questions on the reading lesson, and require answers as nearly as possible 
in the terms of the book. It is not enough that the child know the words, 
the law of ownership-only-in-what-we-can-use demands that he should actually 
use the words — incorporate them into his speech — if he would make them his 
own. Written answers and abstracts serve the same purpose in a manuscript 
way. 

4. Enlargement of the vocabulary and, at the same time, increase in pre- 
cision and ease of expression, are promoted by exercises in synonyms. The 
reading class furnishes the ready opportunitv, while the method is simple and 
easy. Question : "What word can you substitute for such a word?" Have each 
member of the class write a substitute word and see how many synonyms there 
are. Have these compared. Questions: ''Do you see any difference in the 
thought? " '^ What are the shades of meaning?" etc. 

5. Changing the poetry to prose is a valuable exercise. It tends to enlarge 
the vocabulary, compels an understanding of the piece, and cultivates literary 
skill; words and elliptical expressions must often be expanded into phrases 
and clauses ; an inverted order must be made natural, and involved construc- 
tions unfolded. 

G. In many of the regular reading lessons there are noble sentiments and 
striking and beautiful sentences that are worthy of special study, and should 
find lodgment in the mind and heart as memory gems. It is well to linger 
lovingly on these, until their nobleness and beauty are perceived and impressed. 
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7. Choice selections from standard authors — sometimes mere passages^ some- 
times whole pieces — should be memorized. These should be frequently recited, 
and occasionally written out from memory with close regard to punctuation 
marks and capitals. In this work and in the preceding, we elevate the taste 
and cultivate a love of letters. 

8. Probably the strongest exercises for the pupils, and which require great 
skill on the part of the teacher, are the explanation of figures of speech and 
the definition of word-phrases. A figure, a trope, is a word turned from its 
original and proper meaning ; and because the word is turned from its ordi- 
nary dictionary meaning, dictionaries rarely furnish all the helps and explana- 
tions needed to elucidate the text; only the liye and intelligent teacher can 
do this. 

To analyze and define phrases, while not so delicate nor so close work as 
analyzing figures of speech, is sometimes more difficult ; inasmuch as the dic- 
tionary in giving secondary and accommodated meanings of a word, often 
gives a hint of the figurative use you are studying ; but the meaning of a 
phrase, taken as a whole, may have no relation whatever to the meaning of 
any single word in the phrase. During the past year I had occasion to ask a 
class of one hundred adults, what was meant by the phrases *' Carrying coals 
to Newcastle,*' and " I have burned my bridges behind me.*' Two or three 
of the one hundred knew the significance of the first; not one knew that of 
the second. One young man of good ability, and a graduate of one of our 
State high schools, said that he had heard the expression ^'Carrying coals to 
Newcastle," but never knew exactly what it did mean. Herein was he to 
blame, and herein was displayed his defective training, viz.: that he should 
persistently hear things he did not understand and not persistently hunt mean- 
ing. And herein are we deficient as their teachers and educators, if we fail 
to compel such attention to the reading exercise on the part of teachers and 
pupils, as will secure the knowledge and use of the words in the reading les- 
sons and the unfolding and understanding of the figures of speech and the 
word phrases. 

The subject of reading is the mightiest instrument of English culture the 
school places within our grasp. If rightly handled, it is well-nigh a liberal 
education in itself. Ability to interpret the printed page, is the key that may 
unlock for the child the whole realm of knowledge; and if to this ability to 
interpret — to get at the meaning, which is largely intellectual — we add the 
sense of appreciation, which is the relish — the enjoyment of reading, and 
stands in about the same relation to the purely intellectual act, that the sen- 
sations of taste and appetite do to the physical operations performed in sus- 
taining life by eating — making a perfunctory process an ever recurring pleas- 
ure ; if, I say, to the intellectual act of interpreting we add the sense of appre- 
ciation, we will give a relish and zest to reading and English culture, that will 
only be satisfied by drinking deep at the ** well of English undefiled.'* 



DISCUSSION OF THE PRECEDING PAPER. 

Mr. Brebner, School Inspector of Sarnia, Ontario, said : 
It has given me much pleasure to listen to the very able paper by Prof. 
George. I am glad that I can agree so completely with the sentiments there 
enunciated. After looking the ground over somewhat, I find that the subject 
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of technical grammar is carried farther in the lower grades of Ontario 
schools than it is with the same grades in the United State3. We are now 
trying to bring language work into greater prominence. Mr. Brebner next 
gave an outline of language work which differed little from that of the paper. 
Speaking of the importance which attaches to the use of correct language by 
the teacher, Mr. Brebner explained that each applicant for a teacher's certifi- 
cate was compelled to conduct a class before a boaid of examiners. A person sat 
by whose business it was to note all the errors of speech, such as past participles 
and past tense used incorrectly, usaof adverbs and adjectives and other com- 
mon errors. The examiners hear every teacher conduct a recitation before 
granting a certificate ; if more than a certain number of incorrect expressions 
occur the candidate is recommended to take another term's work at the train- 
ing school. Every teacher knows that he cannot have a certificate until he has 
fulfilled the requirements. This rigid system has been in vogue since 1876. 
The examiner has power to suspend any teacher's certificate if said teacher 
does not comply with the suggestions and requests of the examiner. 

Mb. Glabk, of Davisburg, asked Prof. George how this work which he 
had so ably outlined could be taught to a district school boy in ten weeks. 

Prof. Georob replied that he had not yet learned how a good literary edu- 
cation could be acquired in ten weeks. Put the pupils of all classes and of 
all grades into language work. A young lady who was almost perfect in her 
use of English had never looked inside of a grammar. When told she must take 
up the study of grammar she asked ** Why?" I told her that she was fit- 
ting herself for teaching, and in order to get a certificate she would have to 
come before some inquisitive examiner who would ask her to analyze and parse. 
Not that I would have it thought for one moment that I do not think that 
there is any useful purpose subserved in the study of English Grammar, but 
the great work of language should be first taught, and the science of language 
may come in later on in the course. 

M. 0. Grates, Ann Arbor, said : 

One great defect in our practice is the failure to learn how to use the dic- 
tionary correctly. The greatest sinners in faulty English are not the pro- 
fessionals but the transients. The time is past when one can excuse himself 
for a defective use of his mother tongue by pleading a lack of opportunity to 
acquire an education. We should aim, however, to extend the circle of our 
usefulness: the graded school should seek to assist the district school teacher. 

Prof. Abbot, Agricultural College, said : 

If I wanted to test the actual benefit of a school as a benefit, I would go to 
the reading class. Love of letters, good literary taste, sympathies called into 
action, views of higher ground, all gained in a well-conducted reading class. 
If I do not find these classes doing good work I regard the most important 
factor in good teaching neglected. 

F. M. Taylor, of Albion, said : 

I wish to make a single suggestion^ directly in answer to the question which 
has just been asked. I want to offer it very modestly, as I have had scarcely 
any experience in this line of work. However, I am, in a general way, 
responsible for the English work with us, and, having examined a good many 
students in English grammar, I know something about those older boys and 
girls who say they never could learn grammar, and don't see any sense in it, 
and so forth. We have quite a good many of that sort in our first year pre- 
paratory, and last Fall we tried a new plan to secure, if possible, the interest 
of the class and a right attitude of mind toward the whole subject. How the 
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plan worked I have no meaDS of knowing* as I took a leave of absence for the 
term^ but it is easily tried. In a single word, it is the method of discoyery — 
the method so extensively used in natural science. 

The night before our work began, I bought fifty copies of the Evening News. 
These were distributed to the class the first hour (no one having any book), and 
all went to work, upon a paragraph chosen at random, to discover gram- 
matical relations and functions for themselves. At this sort of thing they 
expected to work for at least a week, until they had drawn out, by their own 
study of actual everyday English, the principal parts of speech, and the prin- 
cipal factors in the proposition. This method, I believe, would cure the 
student of looking at grammar as something purely artificial and formal, 
created by the teacher or the author studied ; would enable him to realize that 
grammar is the science of the necessary and fundamental functions and rela- 
tions of language — relations and functions which a little careful looking would 
enable him to discover as well as any one else. 

Of course, we soon take up a text-book ; as I agree entirely with the views 
embodied in Professor Payne's paper of yesterday, that the best system avoids 
extremes. The method of discovery should be used to secure a clear compre- 
hension of the nature of grammar, a knowledge of the processes by which its 
laws are investigated, a better appreciation of the real character of these laws, 
and a lively interest in the study. When these results have been attained^ 
second-hand knowledge, derived from the text-books, is amply sufiScient for 
the larger part of the science. 



THE WHY AND THE HOW OP THE USE OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 

IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

BY MISS L. A. OHITTENDEN. 

Some famous Greek, whose name doubtless you can supply better than I 
can, said of his early training, *' My father determined to make me a good 
man, and so he made me learn Homer by heart." Wise old heathen I sensible 
enough to know that the surest way to save his son from the corruption of the 
time was to acquaint him with the best there was in his own literature, to 
saturate him in his youth with the noblest thought jof his time, to take him 
into the great Homeric art gallery and let him feast his soul with the magnifi- 
cent visions. " I want this boy," he said, '' to grow up to be a good man, so 
he must learn Homer by heart. There are the heroes after whom he must 
shape his life, there are the deeds he must try to imitate, there are the 
thoughts he must cherish, there are the noble scenes to occupy and delight his 
soul,— therefore he must learn Homer." 

If such views of education were wise in those days, how much wiser in ours, 
when the printing-press, the blessing and bane of our time, is pouring forth 
with each new day new floods of vile stuff that in. the guise of literature is 
alluring our youth to their ruin. We know that in the child the imagination 
is the dominant faculty. But what account has been taken of this fact in his 
education? All the other faculties have been, and indeed are, better trained 
in our schools than this which, if left uncared for, is likely at any time to rise 
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• 
in revolt and overthrow all our labors, but which, if trained aright, is a pow- 
erful auxiliary to the other faculties in the accomplishment of their peculiar 
tasks, and which we might almost say is the basis of them all. Our schools 
have offered nothing adequate to thedemandsof the imagination. What won- 
der, therefore, if the boy provides it for himself as best he can, never dream- 
ing that the alluring tales of wild adventure over which he delights to pore 
are, filling his soul with a deadly poison. The only thing possible is for the 
teacher to take the matter in hand, and educate this imperious queen of the 
little world of childhood as becomes her rank, till by and by wedded to reason^ 
her lord, she ceases to bear the palm alone. 

Now the wise educators of our time have awakened to this necessity, and 
changing a little the words of the old Greek they say, ** We want this boy to 
grow up to be a good man, therefore let him learn Shakespeare by heart. 
Have we not a literature a thousand times more attractive to the boy 
than that over which he is poring? Let us take him by the hand and walk 
with him through this enchanted land and show him its varied magnificence, 
let us teach him to see and to feel its beauty, let him learn lessons of life from 
these scenes, let him fill his soul with the noblest sentiments that have fallen 
from the lips of the wise and good." The great object then of the introduc- 
tion of the study of English authors into our schools, put upon us by inevit- 
able necessity, is to counteract, if possible, an all powerful evil, an evil that 
probably will not diminish as the years pass by. The object is both ethical 
and aesthetic, to insure good morals and a cultivated taste. There were, of 
course, subordinate ends in view. It did not escape the eyes of these wise edu- 
cators that as a means of giving facility in one's native tongue this study 
would be unrivaled. Every lesson is essentially a language lesson. That fact 
can not be helped. It inheres in the study. Our ultimate authority for the 
use of words is our English authors. Facility in the use of language can come 
only by critical study; and the more critical our study of a masterpiece the 
greater becomes our admiration for it. Its beauties, like the beauties of a 
flower, are best seen through a microscope. Neither is it to be denied that 
this communion with genius, in whatever form we find it, is a powerful stim- 
ulus to mental activity. This one reason^ though subordinate to the others, is 
sufficient to warrant the introduction of English authors in our schools. 

Carlyle says that the main thing that the university did for him was to 
teach him to read. To read I How much that implies ! It implies knowing 
what to read, knowing what has been written by the great minds of earth; it 
implies the desire to read what is fi:ood to be read, a soul in harmony with the 
souls of the great and noble ; it implies the ability to get at the sense of an 
author, to follow where ho leads even though he takes us above the Ionian 
mount; it implies the ability to estimate the worth of a*work, — a careful 
training of the critical faculty, the development of the love of beauty and 
truth until it becomes the eye of the soul. 

And now it devolves upon us to begin this task of teaching our youth to 
read. In view therefore of the all-important objects to be attained it becomes 
needful carefully to inquire, how this can be done. And certainly the first 
subject of investigation must be what to read, and in what order. Now if the 
.principles so far put forth are correct, it follows that the works presented to 
the pupil in the earlier and perhaps the larger part of his high school course 
should be of the imaginative sort, novels, romances, poetry, the drama, and 
such histories as have the life of fiction in them ; that these works should be 
selected with the greatest care with regard both to the purity of their English 
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and the nobility of their teachings ; that they should not consist of mere senti- 
ment, however noble, butshonld present a panorama of fascinating pictures; 
that they should be carefully graded with respect to the difficulties the learner 
would find in them; that as great a variety as possible be offered to delight 
with novelty as well as with beauty. If this is carefully done, it would seem 
that before the close of this high school course there should be no heights of 
philosophical poetry; or argumentative eloquence where, by careful guidance, he 
might not climb. Moreover the work done in the class room should, as far as 
may be^ open vistas into the fields of reading that lie beyond. One of Cooper'a 
novels, — Gooper of whom some critic has said, he is as purely Greek as 
Homer in the nobility and classic grace of his creations,— one of Cooper's 
novels read, or perhaps discussed, in the class-room would lead to the outside 
readins^ of others. Perhaps there is no surer way of awakening an interest 
in the study of history than the reading of ''Marmion" and the historical 
romances of the Wizard of the North. Do not despise him because for you 
his wand has lost its enchantment; it is still all-powerful in the realm of 
youth. 

But we will now suppose that our selection is made, that it is adapted to the 
wants of the class, neither so difficult as to discourage all effort, nor so easy 
as to present no stimulus to effort. What shall we do now with the selection ? 
How proceed to study it? Hales, in his admirable Introduction to his '* Longer 
Poems," says, '* the first thing to do with the poem is to learn it by heart;'' 
and in dealing with simple ballads, or other short poems, that would doubtless 
be frequently an excellent thing to do. But if it is '^ Evangeline " or '' Enoch 
Arden"or '*Snow Bound" or "The Tempest," it certainly would not be a 
wise thing to attempt Many out of the finer parts should, of course, from 
time to time be carefully committed to memory, but that should only come 
when we see that these parts are preeminently the ones to be stored away for 
constant aid or pleasure. Another writer says, '' the work should first be read 
through." Certainly, if it is not beyond the ability of the class let them read 
it through by themselves, but very few of a senior class of a high school 
would read '^ Paradise Lost" understandingly by themselves, but go through 
it carefully Book by Book as you do Virgil and Schiller, and then they will be 
able to read and enjoy it. 

Before a masterpiece can be loved, before its spirit can fill the spirit of a 
the child it must be understood. That is the first thing to be done. No one 
can criticise a work, or find enjoyment in the fine passages, the noble thoughts, 
or commit parts to memory with pleasure, or read it aloud with proper 
expression until he knovrs what his author says. The meaning then of words, 
their exact meaning, is to be got at, and I suppose the teacher's lips could 
hardly utter a wiser remark than just this, '* Let's see what Webster says 
about it." However much one might object to converting the study of a mas- 
terpiece into mere word study, it is certainly both interesting and profitable 
frequently to call attention to the derivation of words, especially difficult 
words, a knowledge of whose derivation would aid in the apprehension of the 
meaning, and those words that have peculiar derivations, or have undergone 
peculiar changes ; as, for example, jolly, kindf libels mortalj uncouth, uneasy ^ 
villain, girl, voyage, caitiff, clergy, words taken indiscriminately from Trench's 
** Select Glossary." If the pupil were required to keep for review in his blank 
book, a list of all such words with the notes he had taken of their peculiar 
derivations or significations it would be an extremely pleasant exercise. 

The meaning of passages must be studied. It is comparatively easy even for 
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the teacher to suppose he understands a line of poetry and learn only after 
careful examination that it was but imperfectly comprehended. A very 
excellent test of the understanding of a passage is the same that Hamlet gave 
as a test of his sanity: '* Bring me to the test, and I the matter will re-word." 
If a pupil understands a passage he should be able to put it into his own words. 
In this exercise there is abundant opportunity for the sharpening of wits, and 
when the wise editor has not removed all difficulties by exhaustive explana- 
tions, it bears a not very unfavorable comparison with the exercise of transla- 
tion from a foreign language. We must learn to make haste slowly. Noth- 
ing could be better than every now and then to pass the recitation hour in as 
exhaustive a criticism as possible of a few lines. Take for example the fol- 
lowing four lines from Goldsmith's ** Deserted Village:'* 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
"With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 
Tlie village master taught his little school. 

How exceedingly simple these lines are : and yet, judging by myself, some 
teachers even would have to prepare somewhat to answer correctly all the fol- 
lowing questions, the only object of which is to bring out the meaning of the 
passage and the author's use of English: What is the difference between 
beside and besides? Between yon and yonder? What is meant by straggling 
fence? Can you substitute a better term for straggling? Is that correctly 
used? Is skirts literal or figurative? What is furze ? What other name has 
it? Where does it grow? What is gay, the furze^ the way, or the fence? 
What is the derivation of gay? What is its exact meaning in this line ? 
How can you derive this meaning from the meaning of the root ? What is 
meant by unprofitably gay? How can mansion be applied to a school-house? 
What is its derivation? Can the mansion pioperly be called noisy? What is 
noisy? What figure is used, then? What is the difference between rule and 
govern? What is a village in England ? What in the United States? What 
is the difference between taught and learned? 

In some writers perhaps the principal difficulty would be in unravelling the 
intricate phrases, the untwisting all the chains that tie the hidden soul of har- 
mony. Some, like Milton, form a complete mosaic of allusions to history, 
mythology, and fiction, the mastery of which is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the work. 

And when a class come to the study of such a poem without an idea of even 
the existence of a classical dictionary, it is plain that some work must be done 
before even he, whose soul was like a star, can speak to them in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn. 

Take a single passage from " II Penseroso: " 

*' Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made Hell grant what Love did seek.'^ 

Suppose you direct a class to learn that by heart but fail to require them to 
study up the mythology, when they have an idea that perhaps Orpheus is one 
of the angels, and that Pluto — well, if they have by chance heard of Plato it 
all passes for one with them. The next line goes on : 

"" Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 

35 
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Of Camball, and of Al^arsffe, 

And who had Canaee to wife, 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass, 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 

On which the Tartar king did ride."^ 

What is a pupil going to make of that? And even the teacher will have to 
get down his Ghancer and go over the old poem before he can explain it. 

Now I suppose this much would have to be done with any selection, and 
with any grade of pupils. The selection must first be understood from begin- 
ning to end. This lays the foundation. 

But in order to an adequate conception of the work as a work of art, of 
genius, not merely its meaning, but its beauties of expression, its figures, its 
rhetorical excellences, its wit, its humor, its pathos, must be made the subject 
of analysis. The closeness of this study must obviously depend upon the 
pupil's familiarity with rhetorical principles, but to read '^ Evangeline '' with- 
out attention to the figures, or the ''Rape of the Lock'' without its 
anti-climaxes and its humor, or Macaulay without his antitheses and specific 
terms, would be the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

The success with which the study so far has been attended depends very 
largely on the teacher's ability to make each lesson definite, so that the pupil 
shall know exactly what he has to do. It should be as definite as a lesson in 
Algebra. The first time over the selection where the object is to get the 
author's meaning, the directions for study are very explicit: ''Ijearn the 
meaning of every unfamiliar word, of every passage, of every allusion. Be 
able to put every thought into your own language." In studying the work 
rhetorically, it might be made definite by converting it into a hunting exercise. 
Thus: ''Find in — pages, five metaphors, six similes, one anti-climax, etc." 

But as this would necessitate some rather close calculation upon the teacher's 
part, it could be changed, when the pupil had learned how to hunt, to : " See 
what you can find in — pages." 

But it may be the author makes no demand for rhetorical study. If he 
does, it must be given. Shelley's "Adonais"is figures, web and woof. To 
say we will omit them is to say we will omit the poem, for it can not even be 
understood without the figures. " Snow-Bound," on the other hand, requires 
little rhetorical study. It merely runs on with an artless simplicity like the 
music of a rippling brook. And so, instead, we study with delight the forms 
about the winter's fire, read the poet in the poem, and learn his love for nature 
and his faith in God. Again it may be that the chief thing with which we 
must concern ourselves is the thought, the correctness of the philosophy, the 
logic of the argument. In the "Ode on Immortality," the grandest of odes, 
there are not half a dozen words a child could not understand, there are no 
allusions, no figures to speak of, but the thought requires a mature mind to 
comprehend it. All these points must be taken into consideration in attempt- 
ing to adapt the selection to the wants of the class. 

But after a selection has been studied thus minutely, part by part, it still 
remains, especially if it be long, to consider it as a unit, its purpose, the nature 
of the plot, the doings of the different characters, the relation of one event to 
another, and other general matters that require only a thorough knowledge of 
the work. For thQ sake of definiteness, these points could be resolved into the 
form of topics or questions, thus placing before the mind a specific problem. 
Take for example the play of " King Lear." A class reading merely for the 
story could be given such topics as these : Narrate the life of Edmund as it 
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appears in the successive scenes. Narrate Cordelia's story. Collate all the 
passages referring to the influence of the stars upon the life of man. Was 
astronomy believed in in Shakespeare's time? Who besides Kent mourned 
Lear's cruelty to Cordelia? What became of Lear's Fool? Point out the 
similarity between Lear's case and Oloster's. 

Such topics as these, if assigned in advance for preparation, are as specific 
as so many lines of Virgil or Schiller. But with maturer minds we would add 
to these, other topics requiring original thought. For example: What did 
Shakespeare mean by blending two siich stories as those of I^ar and Gloster? 
What is the teaching of the play? How does Shakespeare show any extraordi- 
nary skill in the treatment of insanity? How did he acquire that skill? Was 
that dramatist wiser who re-wrote the play, giving it a happy ending? Show 
the steps of the coming on of Lear's insanity. Select and commit to memory 
the finest passage in Act IL, and give your reasons for thinking it the finest. 
How do you think Lear's insanity compares with Hamlet's? What are Lear's 
characteristics? These are a few of the topics that we might assign when we 
wish to give a critical study. 

A recent writer in the Journal of Education says: ^^ The attempt to criticise 
Emerson or Milton does not furnish evidence of literary ability in the average 
student^ but rather the want of it," and ad rises that classes be restricted to 
getting at the meaning of their author. Perhaps this writer may have forgot- 
ten that it is the province of criticism to point out beauties as well as faults. 
I have no doubt that long before a pupil is advanced enough to criticise 
Shakespeare's plays as works of art, he may read them for the mere story, and 
that in so doing he perceives much of their beauty. But we are giving our 
pupils models of study by which they are to be guided in their future reading. 
Shall we teach them that some authors are absolutely without faults? or that 
their faults^ if they have any, must not be regarded as such. Whether we will 
or not, the youngest children will criticise. A class of little ones are reading 
from their chart: "A man is in the box." ''A cat is in the box." ** A rat 
18 in the box." Up pipes a little voice, ^' I should fink the box would be full 
pitty soon." The little philosopher fancies that the author of the chart 
doesn't quite know how full he is getting his box. Any child likes his book 
and reads it, or he doesn't like it and throws it aside. That is his way of 
criticising. If in reading *' Paradise Lost," a pupil says: "I don't like these 
theological speeches," shall we answer, *' Ah, you have been reading Taine, I 
fear. Taine is not strictly orthodox ; his criticism of Milton is a piece of pure 
presumption. You must not follow him ; you must bear in mind whom you 
are studying." Or if, perhaps, one ventures to inquire, *' Do you think it 
strictly poetical in Milton to make his angel Uriel come down to earth on a 
sunbeam?" shall we dismiss the inquiry without even the consolation that 
Addison had felt the same doubt. According to this writer, we must never 
propound the question as to whether the Porter scene in Macbeth deserves its 
place, whether Caliban is too ugly for poetry or the dragon in the Faery Queen 
too horrible ; whether the plot of Silas Marner is natural and the characters 
well drawn, or whether Emerson is inferior to Bacon — we must propound none 
of these questions, because it would lead to criticism. No, no, let criticism be 
as free as air. Let us teach our pupils to think for themselves, to take 
nobody's dictum for the excellence of an author unless that dictum accords 
with their own judgment; let us teach by precept and example to challenge 
every author, to accept him as a master only after proof of his power. And 
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all this is perfectly consistent with reverent handling. Flippancy of criticism 
has no place in an earnest soul. We mast encoarage the fullest thought in 
all matters, or we make machines, not independent minds. And suppose that 
now and then a wrong conclusion is reached ; why, it is better to think wrong 
than not to think at all. 

But in addition to the points presented to the class for their own study, 
opportunities are constantly offered to the teacher to lead the class beyond the 
strict domains of English literature, to give them glimpses of what is to be 
found in other literatures, and especially with classes that must obtain all 
such knowledge through a purely English medium these opportunities should 
not be undervalued. Supposing we wish to show the difference between the 
Shakespearian and the Grecian drama. The story of ^dipns the King com- 
pared with Macbeth will do more to give a clear idea of the difference than a 
bushel of notes from learned commentators. You perhaps are dwelling 
upon the beautiful devotion of Juliet. Then tell the story of Antigone's 
self-sacrifice and untimely fate, and say that these stories of ^dipus the King, 
and Antigone, with many others, can be found charmingly told in Church's 
** Stories from the Greek Tragedians," and if they do not read them it is 
because you have not told your stories well. The study of Byron's Dante 
enkindles a desire to read the "Divine Comedy." I have discovered that the 
teacher also finds more enjoyment in Spenser and Tennyson after reading the 
marvellous romances of Ariosto now accessible in English. Perhaps you may 
think this not very profound acquaintance with foreign literatures, t)ut it is 
inspiring and may lead to something better. 

But we must by no means forget our language training. So when wo have 
a scene from Hawthorne or Irving that we wish particularly to impress upon a 
pupil's mind, an admirable way is to require a reproduction of it; and the 
contrast of his own with his author's style will do more than a lecture to con- 
vince him that his author is inimitable. If he has learned the secret of Gold- 
smith's simplicity, of Addison's directness, and of Hawthorne's diction, he will 
write well whatever he writes. If it be objected that this does not lead to 
originality, it may be answered that it is the natural method. Every writer 
had his master. Macaulay had Burke, Burke had Demosthenes, Spenser had 
Chaucer, Chaucer had Petrarch, Shakespeare alone had only Shakespeare. 

Now I take it that if we have studied a worthy selection in the manner here 
indicated, we have done all that is necessary for the accomplishment of the 
great end in view. We have presented to the pupil a noble writing, he has 
got the authoi-'s meaning, he sees the source of the author's power, whether it 
lie in brilliant rhetoric, pungent satire, or convincing argument, in noble 
sentiment, or high philosophy. Henceforth he is not to be deceived by the 
flashy rhetoric and gaudy shows and false sentiment that formerly allured him ; 
he has stored away many noble passages to guide and strengthen him ; his 
wits have been sharpened by many a hotly contested passage-at-arms ; he is 
learning the secret of the mastery of his native tongue ; the great master has 
taught him more of life, of men than he could have gaine(i by years of experi- 
ence. Nothing less than this would have answered our purpose: nothing 
more than this is needed. And so to-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Now I think it must be apparent that this study properly managed furnishes 
a powerful stimulus to intellectual exertion. It is scarcely possible for an 
active mind to come into contact with minds like those of Milton and Burke 
without being thoroughly aroused. But it is well in our new-born zeal for 
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Euglieh not to ignore certain weaknesses that inhere in it, and that, though 
it is in certain lines without a peer, render it inferior to some others as a 
purely disciplinary study. If what I have outlined is accepted as sufficiently 
close and critical, it appears that there must be a necessary and delightful fitful- 
ness about the study, quite differeat from the regular blows of a foreign lan- 
guage that develop a certain set of faculties in the same way that the black- 
smith develops the muscles of his arm. And I doubt if even for the sake of 
increasing its power in this respect, many teachers would deem it advisable 
to compel pupils to learn a play by heart merely to cultivate the memory, or 
subject the whole to grammatical analysis merely to make close thinkers, or 
dig up the roois of every word merely to make what we can never make, phil- 
ologists. 

But in addition to this fitfulness, which may perhaps be atoned for, at least 
in part, by certain excellencies, there are two other points which we must not 
fail to recognize in assigning to English its place in our courses of study. 
These I might designate as its lack of forcing power. One of these points 
arises from the very nature of criticism, which is a matter of opinion, not of 
fact. Take for example such a problem as this from the topics on criticism : 
When did Lear's insanity begin? Collate the passages that bear upon the 
point. It is a definite problem. The business of the pupil is to solve it He 
may read Gervinus, and Schlegel, and Dowden, or whatever authorities have 
discussed it, but he has still to make up his own mind and prove his position 
from the play. Perhaps the teacher cannot agree with the decision made. 
But he cannot say : ** No, you are wrong. Lear was not insane at the opening 
of the play. Go over your work again and find out your error." No, he can 
only say: '* Ah, I see you have adopted Dr. Brigham's views. I think the 
best critics take different ground, as I shall try to show you. But of course 
you have a right to your opinion. 1 cannot say positively that you are wrong." 
There's the rub ! In geometry you could say, " You are wrong. Correct your 
reasoning." In Latin good old Dr. Arnold would box a boy's ears, and send 
him to his seat to correct his lines. But perhaps the greatest weakness is the 
difficulty of calling a halt, A study to furnish the best intellectual discipline 
must be progressive ; one part is preparatory to another ; one must begin at the 
beginning, not in the middle. One can't read Faust without having first 
learned his Gorman grammar, nor can he begin Algebra in any place he 
pleases. But a pupil that can read English intelligently sees no reason why he 
cannot begin its critical study in any place he desires. He has as much idea 
of the proper gradations of exercises as a certain German music teacher had 
of the necessary drill in music, who is said to have given a little girl her first 
music lesson in this wise: ''You see tat key? Tat iss A, und tat iss B, und 
tat iss C, und tat iss E, und tat iss F, und tat iss G. You see?" **Yes." 
**Goot, goot! Now ve vill blay te Moonlight Sonata." In many cases a 
pupil is trying to play the Moonlight Sonata without having practiced an 
exercise. And what is worse he can see no reason why he should not be 
allowed to do so. The utmost exertion of power comes from the conscious- 
ness of the necessity of exertion, from seeing that each lesson must be pre- 
pared or failure will result. But he can begin the critical study of Macbeth, 
as far he can see, with a trifling knowledge of grammar, no rhetoric, and 
without any previous experience in critical study. If he fails in Macbeth, be 
calmly trusts that Hamlet will be better adapted to his wants^ and if he fails 
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in Hamlet he looks forward with peacefal soal to Paradise Lost as a land of 
blissful rest. 

Without doubt these inherent weaknesses may, when recognized, be. to a 
considerable extent remedied. Yet the ideal course of study consists in a 
well balanced proportion of studies, each valuable in itself, and each peculiarly 
fitted to develop a certain side of the character. And in so far as we atteikpt 
to force a study to develop powers for which it is not naturally fitted, in jtlst 
so far we fail to realize the greatest good from it. To send our young peo^e 
out from school with such knowledge of English literature that they look 
upon Ben Jonson as an elder brother of the great lexicographer, or Shake% 
peare as a myth, or regard the rhetorical beauties of the Bible as on a pn 
with Mother Goose's Melodies, is to give them no fit preparation for life. Bn^ 
how much the matter would be mended if English were entirely to supplant 
the foreign languages, is an open question. One thing is certain. English 
demands a larger place than it has as yet been accorded, but how much, judge 
ye. 
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